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CHAP.  I. 

**  True  love's  the  gift  which  God  hath  given. 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  Heaven, 
It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire, 

"Whose  wishes  soon  as  granted  fly ; 
Itliveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die  ; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind." 

HE  love  that  virtue  Inspires  is  a  pure,  a 
lambent  flame,  unmixed  by  the  gross  feel- 
ings that  mark  the  libertine:  it  may  own  all 
tiie  restless  and  inniim.erable  tendernesses 
that  susceptibility  induces,  while  its  motive:; 
and  its  sufferings  ^vill  bear  the  test  of  af- 
fectionate inquiry.     "  Pure  love^'"  as  an 
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humble,  and  not  inelegant  youth,  observed 
in  a  Sonnet  on  Absence — 

*'  May  droop  with  regret,  beat  high  with  desire, 

Vv'henever  thy  imaee  returns  to  my  view  ; 
It  in  absence  may  weep,  and  ir)  anguish  expire, 

But  can  know  no  pulsation,  not  springing  from  you." 

Such  was  the  impression  that  Agnes  Mel- 
vin  had  made  on  lord  Berriton.  He  would 
now  have  found  it  as  difficult  to  attach  dis- 
honour with  the  passion  that  animated  his 
bosom,  as  he  would  formerly  have  believed 
it  impracticable  to  blend  the  ideas  of  love 
and  marriage.  With  a  precipitation  natu- 
ral to  his  character,  he,  on  the  instant  of 
his  return  from  lady  Strongford's,  poured 
forth  a  passionate  yet  flattering  avowal  of 
his  passion — offered  his  hand  to  the  unas- 
piring Agnes,  and  requested  her  to  name 
any  friend,  whose  sanction  she  deemed  it 
necessary  he  should  obtain,  as  a  passport 
to  her  unreserved  society.  Dispatching 
Foster  with  this  his  first  honourable  con- 
fession, lord  Berriton  mentally  argued  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  marriage 
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— ^not  a  poetical  idea  floated  in  his  mind; 
he  saw  Agnes  presiding  at  his  table,  direct- 
ing his  household,  himself  envied — and  he 
soothed  himself  to  the  belief,  that  her  en- 
tire affections  would  be  his  own.  Oh ! 
fairy  fabric  !  airy  nothing  ! 

*'  Too  low  he  builds,  who  builds  beneath  the  sky.'* 

Foster  returned. — ''  Miss  Melvin  has  left 
London,  my  lord.'* 

"  Gone  !— where  ? — where  is  my  letter  ?'* 
"  The  family  will  forward  it  to  her,  my 
lord/' 

"  Did  you  learn  where  she  is  gone  ?*' 
*^  Into  Berkshire,  my  lord."     Foster  re- 
tired. 

Suspense  was  insupportable :  he  had 
opened  his  heart,  and  told  its  most  valuable 
secrets  to  a  woman,  and  because  lord  Ber- 
riton  should  not  have  blushed,  he  did  blush. 
That  letter,  which,  if  read  to  x'ixe  world, 
would  have  raised  him  in  the  opinion  of 
the  worthy  part  of  it,  was  a  source  of  dis- 
quiet to  him  \  he  felt  that  its  most  compre- 
8  ^2 
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bensivc  sense  was  faint  in  comparison  of 
his  feelings,  yet  he  dreaded  lest  his  confes- 
sion should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  but 
his  mistress — in  fact,,  lord  Berriton  was  not 
censurable  for  his  present  doubts,  but  that 
he  had  ever,  by  associating  with  the  disso- 
lute of  his  own  sex,  and  the  dishonourable 
of  the  other,  been  taught,  from  sad  convic- 
tion, that  where  honour  does  not  hind,  the 
rules  of  custom  and  of  civil  society  are  un- 
heeded. 

The  real  »fate  of  lord  Berri ton's  tender 
epistle  remains  yet  to  be  developed  in  its 
proper  place.  The  next  morning  beheld 
his  lordship,  with  all  the  ardour  of  love, 
pursuing  his  way  into  Berkshire.  He  had 
from  the  Wihuots  ascertained  her  route; 
and  with  the  earliest  light  of  day,  accom- 
panied by  Foster,  hastened  to  reiterate  the 
vows  his  letter  but  imperfectly  conveyed. 
What  the  feelings  of  MissWilmot  and  Swi- 
vel were,  when  his  lordship  in  person  in- 
quired Miss  Melvin*s  address,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
at  this  juncture,  to  explain,  why  their  sig- 
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niilcant  and  horror-struck  countenances  ap- 
peared so  enigmatical  to  lord  Eerriton,  as 
to  raise  a  doubt  in  his  mind  on  which  he 
dared  not  to  dwell. 

His  lordship  listened  to  their  designing, 
though  apparently  friendly,  cautions,  re- 
specting the  young  woman  who  had  quit- 
ted their  house.  He  bowed  his  thanks  for 
their  information  as  to  her  residence,  and, 
with  a  haste  that  evinced  his  zeal  to  over- 
take the  unconscious  orphan,  left  the  ladies 
to  the  animadversions  that  their  unquiet 
spirits  might  suggest. 

From  the  moment  that  Cecil  had  resolv- 
ed on  quitting  Berkshire,  Mrs.  Manners 
had,  in  concert  with  the  Adamses,  ardently 
desired  that  Agnes  might  be  spared  the 
meeting  with  a  man,  to  whose  merits  they 
believed  her  sensible,  and  whose  reciprocal 
feelings  might  be  influenced  by  such  a 
meeting. 

"  I  do  not,"  said  the  amiable  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, '-'  doubt  the  principles  of  either  party 
— they  are  both  amiable  and  ingenuous; 
the  virtues  of  Miss  Asgili  claim   the  entire 
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Confidence  of  the  man  she  distinguishes — 
nay,  I  feel  regret  thnt  a  doubt  should  af- 
lach  to  the  firmness  of  that  heart,  on  vvhi(  h 
so  liberal  and  charming  a  girl  has  so  long 
confided  her  hopes  of  happiness.  The  in- 
tention of  our  Agnes  to  quit  the  Wilmots, 
is,  by  herself,  I  believe,  postponed,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  a  more  eligible  asylum. 
Will  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  AdaUiS,  take  a  jour- 
ney forme,  that  my  guardianship  and  rheu- 
matic habit  at  this  moment  precludes  ?  1 
will  write  the  dear  girl,  and  you  will  say  all 
that  your  tenderness  dictates.  I  shall  not 
hesitate,  when  I  can  observe  on  the  state  of 
her  health,''  continued  Mrs.  Manners,  *'  to 
avow  my  motives  ;  her  vanity  may  not  have 
placed  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Cecil  to  more 
than  friendship  ;  had  she  done  so,  her  de- 
licacy would  applaud  the  attentions  that 
were  active  only  for  her  happiness.'' 

Mrs.  Adams  was  too  fondly  interested  in 
the  fate  of  Agnes,  not  to  m.eet  the  gene- 
rous sympathy  of  Mrs.  Manners.  Adams 
rejoiced  in  the  plan  ;  for,  as  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  virtuous  struggle  in  the  mind  of 
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Cecil,  he  had  more  duly  apportioned  the 
difficulty  of  his  passing  through  the  ordeal 
of  love  and  friendship,  without  making 
their  feelings  blend  so  as  to  destroy  the 
proud  distinction  that  a  yielding  heart 
deems  its  exclusive  right. 

With  a  philanthropy  that  characterized 
this  good  man,  he  had  no  sooner  handed  his 
Charlotte  into  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Man- 
ners,  and  breathed  an  unfashionable  apos- 
trophe for  her  safety,  than  he  set  about 
arranging  the  little  comforts  of  his  dwel- 
ling. The  most  choice  shrubs  were  placed 
in  the  sitting-room  of  Agnes ;  he  selected 
such  books  as  he  knew  would  please.  ''  She 
shall  not  quit  us  again,"  said  Adams,  as  he 
placed  the  Spectator,  Guardian,  and  other 
works  of  fadeless  worth  on  the  hano-ins: 
shelves. 

*'  Is  Mrs.  Adams  within,  sir.?"  said  the 
feeble  Susan,  as  she  drew  breath  after 
ascending  the  stairs. 

"  Oh,  it  is  good  Mrs.  Susan  from  the 
rectory  !'*  said  Adams,  turning,  and  disco- 
vering the  housekeeper  of  Cecil. 
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"  Mrs.  Adams  is  gone  to  London, "  said 
Adams  ;  "  can  I  be  her  steward  ?'* 

''  To  London!'*  said  Susan;  ''  dcar-a- 
mCj  well  that  is  odd  !  Why^  she'll  sec  mas- 
ter then  ?"^ 

*'  I  think  not/'  said  Adams,  brushing  the 
dust  from  some  volumes  in  his  hand. 

"  You  are  very  busy,  sir,"  said  Susan, 
observing  the  arrangements  that  were  go- 
ing on. 

''  A  little  so,  Mrs.  Susan." 

'•  One  would  think,"  said  Susan,  smiling, 

"  that  your  lady  and  my  master  were  gone 

on  the  same  errand,  for  I  am  all  bustle.'* 

''  Indeed  !"  said  Adams. 

'^  Yes,  lam,"  said  Susan,  who  had  waited 

an    encouraging   word    from    the   doctor; 

"  for  thou":h  master  said  he  was  not  going: 

to  bring  a  wife  home,   yet  I  am  sure  he 

will ;   for  what's  to  hinder  it,  sir  ?  as  I  said 

— '  You  are  going  to  the  lady  ;  she  is  your 

piomised  love;  and  J  am  sure,'  says  I,  '  you 

would  be  a  great  deal  happier  than  you 

are,  if  you  were  but  married  at  once.'    '  Do 

you  think  so  V  said  master.   '  I  am  certain,' 
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says  I,  '  for  there  you  are^  moping  and  fret- 
ting, and  walking  the  church  path,  by  the 
old  gentleman,  Mr.  Melvin's  grave,  there/ 
'  It  is  very  proper  to  use  one's  self  to  such 
scenes,'  says  he ;  *  and  you  are  mistaken, 
good  Susan.  I  do  not  grieve,'  said  he  ; 
*'  we  cannot  have  every  thing  as  we  would 
wish  in  this  life/  '  That's  certain,  sir,' 
says  I ;  '  but  as  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
good  before  you,  I  hope  you  will  take  it 
while  you  can ;  so  I  shall  make  the  hotise 
ready,'  says  I.  Ke  smiled  at  me  as  he  got 
into  the  chaise,  but  begged  I  would  not  fa- 
tigue myself,  as  there  was  quite  time  enough 
to  get  things  leisurely  arranged  before  that 
event  took  place.'* 

'^  Ei^t  you  cannot  suppose  Mrs.  Adams 
gone  on  such  an  errand?"  said  the  doc- 
tor, smiling;  "  she  must  g^i  rid  of  me 
first/' 

*'  God  forbid  !"  sai-d  Susan  ;  "  for  what 

would  all  the  village  do,  if  you  were  gone? 

That  minds  me,  sir,  of  what  I  comed  for. 

Your  good  lady  said  she  would  give  me  a 

b3 
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little  more  of  the  eye-water,  that  did  me  so 
much  good/' 

''  You  shall  havesome,  Mrs.  Susan/*  said 
the  doctor;  '*  take  a  seat,  my  friend,  and 
I  will  order  it  to  be  got  ready." 

The  doctor  gave  the  order,  and,  on  his 
return,  found  Susan,  with  her  spectacles  on, 
examinins:  the  room  attentively. — "  This  is 
a  monstrous  pleasant  look-out,  sir;  yet  I 
think  the  rectory  has  a  little  the  'vantage; 
hut,  to  be  sure,  master  has  done  a  deal  to- 
wards making  it  so  pretty." 

''He  has,"  said  Adams;  ''  but  he  has 
leisure  to  do  it." 

''  True,  sir,  true,"  said  Susan  ;  "  1  hope 
his  lady,  when  he  brings  her,  will  be  of  his 
mind,  for  its  a  sad  thing  when  people 
an't  of  t\\Q  same  mind  after  they  are  mar- 
ried." 

*'  A  very  sad  thing,  Mrs.  Susan  !" 

*'  1  can  assure  you,  sir,  I  was  in  a  sad 
taking  till  within  a  few  days,  I  was  much 
afraid  that  that  fine  Jezebel  lady  had  a  mind 
to  be  my  mistress;  and  its  an  unchristian 
word  to  use,  but  it  would  have  been  a  mo- 
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del  impossible  for  me  to  have  lived  with  such 
a  mistress;  I  quite  hate  her/' 

''  That  isj  indeed,  an  unchristian  word  to 
use/'  said  the  doctor.  **  I  suppose  you 
mean  lady  Sophia  Western  ?  She  is  very 
rich,  Mrs.  Susan,  and  a  handsome  woman.*' 

"  Handsome  ! — No,  that  I  deny  ;  she 
handsome  !  no,  no,  doctor,  she  is  a  painted 
fine  lady.  No,  sir,  if  I  might  be  so  bold 
as  to  say,  I  never  did  see  but  one  lady  that 
is  suited  to  be  my  master's  v;ife." 

''  And  that,  I  hope,  is  the  lady  he  is  en- 
gaged to,"  said  Adams. 

"  Why,  I  think  not,  sir.  Miss  Melvin, 
sir^  is  the  wife  I  should  choose  for  him. 
Such  a  condescending,  sweety  amiable  lady  ! 
so  charitable,  and  such  a  dutiful  daughter  ! 
just  what  a  parson's  lady  ought  to  be;  the 
whole  villao^e  alreadv  love  her  ;  and  thou2:h 
I  believe  the  lady  he  is  promised  to  is  as 
good  as  may  be,  yet  I  should  like  a  lady 
that  was  not  high-minded." 

"  You  could  not  meet  with  a  more  ami- 
able or  charitable  mistress,  my  good  Susan, 
than  the  intended  wife  of  Mr.  Cecil ;  she  is 
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humble,  virtuous,  and  has  great  power  to  be 
serviceable,  which  is  what  she  delights  in." 
"  lam  glad  to  hear  it^  sir,"  said  Susan  ; 
''  but  may  we  hope  to  see  Miss  Melvin  in 
this  part  again,  sir  ?" 

"  I  am  preparing  to  receive  her,"  said 
the  doctor ;  ''  I  hope  she  will  take  posses- 
sion of  this  room  to-morrow." 

''  Lack-a-day  !  how  glad  I  am  !"  said  Su- 
san. ''  How  busy  you  have  b*een,  sir,  to 
make  it  ready  !  well,  I  cannot  help  wish- 
ing that  all  my  toil  was  preparing  the  rec- 
tory for  that  good  young  lady  to  come  to; 
but  God's  will  be  done  !"  said  Susan,  as  she 
took  the  eye-water  from  the  servant,  and 
bade  the  doctor  good  morning. 

"  Amen  !"  said  Adams,  whom  we  must 
believe  disposed  to  think  with  the  thought- 
ful Susan,  that  Miss  Melvin  would  make  a 
charming  wife  for  the  village  rector. 

Mrs.  Adams  had  no  sooner  imparted  the 
wishes  of  Mrs.  Manners,  and  delivered  the 
letter  she  had  charge  of,  than  Agnes  will- 
ing assented  to  accompany  her  worthy 
friend.  To  Mr.  Wilmot  and  Harriet  she  made 
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the  unfeigned  feelings  of  her  character  so 
obvious^  as  to  leave  the  impression  her  me- 
rits deserved.  The  children,  who  were  her 
23rincipal  charge,  wept  their  regrets  at  her 
departure.  Mrs.  Wihnot  said  something 
about  illiberality  and  ingratitude,  in  quit- 
ting her  at  so  short  a  notice. 

"  I  should  blush  at  the  charges^  madam/' 
said  Agnes,-**  if  I  felt  myself  guilty;  but 
a  little  recollection  will,  I  trust,  reconcile 
you  to  the  conduct  I  adopt.  On  a  recent 
occasion,  madam,  you  did  not  seem  to  con- 
sider notice  necessary,  and  I  should,  agree- 
ably to  your  command,  have  quitted  this 
house,  had  not  Mr.  Vv'ilmot  and  Miss  Har- 
riet m,ade  it  appear,  that  my  continuing  for 
a  short  period  would  be  gratifying  to  them. 
But  he  absolves  me  from  a  lon^rer  resi- 
dence,  now  he  learns  that  my  friends  in 
Berkshire  require  my  presence.'' 

*'  You  are  very  kind,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  with  a  sneer;  "  I  did  not  know 
my  obligations  to  you,  or  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary you  should  be  entreated  by  my 
husband." 
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Agnes  i'e]t  the  sarcasm,  but  rose  above 
it. — "  You  are  at  liberty  to  think  as  you 
please,  ma'am,"  said  she.  ''  1  shall  retain 
a  just  sense  of  the  kindness  I  have  received 
in  this  family  ;  and,  as  resentment  makes 
no  part  of  my  character,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  forget  my  obligations  here,*'  and  she 
curtsied  to  Swivel,  and  lightly  glanced  over 
the  features  of  Isabella. 

Something  like  shame  coloured  the  cheek 
of  Miss  Wilmot. 

"  I  owe  you  something,  Miss,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  drawing  her  purse. 

*'  Not  a  shilling,  ma'am,"  said  Agnes, 
opposing  the  idea. 

"  I  will  not  add  to  my  ohIigationSy"  said 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"  Nor/  to  my  degra — — ,"  degradation 
Agnes  would  have  said,  but  politeness  for- 
bade her  concluding  the  word. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  take  another  situa- 
tion^ Miss  Melvin  ?"  said  Swivel. 

*'  I  have  not  thought  of  it  yet,  ma'am," 
said  Agnes. 

*'  Because  I  would  advise  you,  as  a  friend. 
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to  throw  aside  these  heroics;  the  mild  na- 
ture of  my  friend  Mrs.  Wilmot  may  pass 
over  what  others  would  severely  repri- 
mand." 

"  I  shall  fully  appreciate  the  sincerity  of 
your  advice,  ma'am,"  said  Agnes,  with  a 
smile,  as  incredulous  as  appropriate. 

The  arrival  of  Mrs.  xA.dams  spared  further 
mortification  to  the  emerging  dependant, 
Vr'ho  quitted  a  residence  where  her  feelings 
had  been  both  pained  and  pleased,  without 
a  pang  of  regret,  saving  that  which  the 
equanimity  of  the  affectionate  Harriet  de- 
manded. 

The  suddenness  of  her  departure  had  so 
engaged  her  feelings,  that  reflection  had 
not  crossed  her  mind  ;  but  after  a  few  miles 
had  tranquillized  her  spirits,  and  she  had 
replied  to  the  questions  that  friendship 
dictated,  the  refinement  inseparable  from  a 
delicate  mind  conjured  up  a  chimera  to 
damp  its  present  ease.  *'  Ah,"  thought 
Agnes,  '' it  is  pity  that  has  induced  this 
mandate;  my  bosom's  weakness  is  known, 
and  they  feared  I  should  betray  my  feci- 
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ings.  Ko,  Cecil,  however  I  maj/  own  your 
power,  never  shall  a  word  or  action  of  the 
dependant,  the  houseless  Agnes,  evince  her 
weakness  or  t/cnn^  power/* 

Mrs.  Adams,  who  saw  the  emotions  that 
shook  her  frame,  sought  not  their  cause, 
but  endeavoured,  by  the  most  conciliating 
manners,  to  engage  her  attention.  Thus 
passed  the  time  until  they  stopped  for  the 
night.  Agnes  now  remembered  the  pro- 
tection that  Miss  Asgill  and  lady  Mary  had 
offered  her.  and  that  her  departure,  without 
seeing  them,  would  appear  highly  ungrate- 
ful. She  wrote  to  lady  Mary  and  our  he- 
roine, explaining  circumstances,  and  beg- 
ged to  rest  her  hopes  of  confirming  a 
friendship,  that  she  considered  as  a  flatter- 
ing distinction,  to  no  very  distant  period. 

Early  on  the  ensuing  morning  they  pur- 
sued their  journey,  and  reached  the  dwell- 
luo'  of  doctor  Adams  towards  evenino^.  As- 
she  returned  the  embrace  .of  the  good  doc- 
tor, her  tears  flowed  unrestrainedly  ;  her 
father  rose  on  her  memory,  and  every  scene 
in  which  her  amiable  friend  had  shared  her 
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griefs,  passed  in  quick  succession  before 
her  mental  view. 

Mrs.  Manners,  in  a  low  phaeton,  driven 
by  lady  Sophia  Western,  took  tea  with  the 
Adamses.  Again  Agnes  was  pressed  to  the 
bosom  of  aflection.  Lady  Sophia  regarded 
her  with  more  politeness  than  usual ;  yet 
it  was  obvious  that  a  desire  to  know  the 
trifles  of  the  day,  the  fashionable  and  eva- 
nescent wonders  that  constitute  the  all  of 
high  life,  made  her  thus  condescending. 

The  indinerence  with  which  x\gnes  spoke 
on  subjects  so  important  in  the  eyes  of 
lady  Sophia,  made  her  ladyship  sigh.  She 
contrasted  the  delight  she  should  take  in 
such  scenes;  and  her  romantic  dream  of 
love  being  over,  she  panted  again  to  mix 
in  the  motley  group.  If  she  walked,  no 
charming  surprise,  no  wonderful  interest- 
ing coincidence,  soothed  her  feelings,  or 
flattered  her  passion  ;   alas  ! 

**  The  woods,  the  streams,  the  fields  remain, 
But  Damon  still  she  seeks  in  vain." 

*'  ?>iust  v;e  draw  lots  who  is  to  possess  this 
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treasure  ?"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  as  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  Agnes^  and  looked  at 
doctor  Adams. 

"  Candidly,"  said  Adams,  ''  iny  right  in 
this  girl  is  prior  to  yours,  madam  ;  but  I 
win  promise  her  to  you  in  a  day  or  two." 

*'  I  admit  your  right,"  said  Mrs.  Manners, 
*^  but  wili  take  no  refusal  for  vour  dining 
with  me  to-morrow.  Lady  Neville  and  sir 
John  Owen  will  be  my  guests." 

"  We  will  join  you,"  said  Adams,  ''  most 
readily." 

Agnes  wanted  words  to  express  her  gra- 
titude for  friendship  so  disinterested.  "How 
unlike  the  transient  professions  of  the  gay 
world  !"  said  she,  as  she  led  Mrs.  Manners 
to  the  carriage,  and  afTectionately  pressed 
her  hand. 

Lady  Sophia  jumped  into  the  phaeton 
with  an  agility  quite  equestrian. — '•  Miss 
Kiel V in,"  said  she,  ''  do  not  forget  your 
toilet  to-morrow — sir  John  is  a  very  formi- 
dable beau,  I  can  assure  you." 

*'  I  hope  vour  ladyship  has  not  found 
him  so,'*  said  Agnes,  smiling. 
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*'  Me!  oh,  shocking  !  I  could  as  soon  fall 
in  love  with  Highflyer,  ITambletonian, 
Nimrod,  or  any  other  noted  racer,  as  the 
groom  of  the  stnbles.'* 

"  Oh,  then  sir  John  is  onlv  formidable  to 
little  ip.inds  ?"  said  Agnes,  '^  a  sort  of  point 
at  which  a  plebeian  might  arrive,  though 
beneath  your  ladyship's  sphere." 

**  Not  exactly  that/'  said  lady  Sophia, 
hesitating  at  the  naivete  of  look  that  accom- 
panied this  speech  ;  "  for  really  sir  John  is 
very  handsome,  and  rich,  and  was,  besides, 
an  adm.irer  of  Miss  Asgill's;*' 

'^Indeed!"  said  Agnes  ;  "  then  he  has 
discernment,  and  aspires  to  a  height  that 
any  man  mav  proudlv  avow  " 

"Do  vou  admire  her  so  much?"  said  lad  v 
Sophia,  gently  touching  the  horses  with  her 
whip  ;   ''  she  is  fiat,  I  think." 

*'  She  is  timid  without  affectation/'  said 
Agnes,  '' candid  without  bluntness,  liberal 
without  ostentation,  and  beautiful  without 
vanity." 

"  I  hate  to  hear  one  won;an  praise  ano- 
ther," said  lady  Sophia. 
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"  You  are  not-  often  ofTended  by  such 
euloo^inms/*  said  Mis  Adams. 

"  We  must  leave  Miss  As;T^iil  in  your 
hands/'  said  Mrs.  Manners  to  Agnes,  "  for 
lady  Sophia  is  forgetting  that  the  dews  are 
not  necessary  to  my  rheirmatic  shoulders/" 

Her  ladyship  seized  the  reins,  and  was 
out  of  si^'ht  in  a  few  minutes.  A<rnes  re- 
tired  early  to  her  chamber.  From  her  win- 
dow, the  moon  gilding  the  village  spire, 
and  the  modest  mansion  of  the  village 
priest,  were  objects  that  arrested  her  atten- 
tion. Her  thoughts  passed  from  the  dead 
to  the  living  ;  the  blended  feeling  robbed 
each  of  its  poignancv  ;  and  silently  resolv- 
ing to  visit  the  tomb  of  her  parent  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  she  closed  the  curtain, 
and  retired  to  repose. 

Our  heroine,  whose  heart,  though  light- 
ened of  its  treachery  to  love,  was  still  un- 
der the  impression  of  tender  a.nxiety,  found 
it  difficult  to  rally  her  spirits.  To  lady 
Mary,  she,  in  few  words,  explained  the 
conversation  that  had  passed  ;  and  when 
her  ladyship,   with  a  satisfaction  bhe   affec- 
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ied  not  to  conceal,  declared  that  she  felt  a 
presentiment  that  happiness  would  soon 
court  her  smiles,  found  her  hopes  treated 
as  fallacious,  and  that  her  beloved  protegee 
was  silent  and  unhappy.  She  forbore  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  though  she  partici- 
pated in  all  that  our  heroine  too  evidently 
felt. 

The  letters  of  Agnes  wxre  welcomed  with 
warmth.  Lady  Mary  was  really  anxious  to 
see  Miss  Melvin.  They  replied  to  her,  and 
requested  that  a  visit  to  Millint^fon  should 
be  amongst  her  fixed  arrangements. 

Cecil,  whose  devotion  to  Agnes  was  fer- 
vent as  pure,  now  hastened  to  Mr.  Wil- 
mot's.  By  a  mistake  of  the  servant,  he  was 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room  ere  his 
purpose  was  known.  "  Ts  Mi.~.s  Melvin  at 
home?"  said  Cecil,  addressing  Mrs.  Swivel, 
who,  from  her  ease  and  consequence,  he 
decided  on  as  the  mistress  of  the  mansion. 

"  Miss  Melvin  has  left  this/'  said  Swivel, 
ambiguously. 

''  Gone  !'*  said  Cecil,  with  surprise. 

*'  Yes,  gone,  sir,"  said  Swivel,   catching 
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her  tone  from  the  manner  of  Cecil.     ''  It 
>vas  lord — what's  his  name — that ** 

''  Madam/'  said  Cecil,  ''  be  explicit ; 
you  say  Miss  Melvin  is  gone;  with  whom 
did  she  go,  and  where  to  ?" 

<(  Why,  I  was  going  to  observe,  sir,  that 
my  lord  Berriton  was  as  much  surprised  as 
you  are  that  she  should  go  off  so  sud- 
denly.'* 

''  Go  off!"  said  Cecil;  ''  what  is  my 
lord's  opinion  to  me,  madam? — who  is  her 
companion,  pray  ?" 

*'  Why,  a  Ixlrs.  Adams,  an  apothecary's 
wife,  who  lives  somewhere  in  Berkshire." 

Cecil  replied — "  I  see,  m.adam,"  said  he, 
rising,  ^'  that  you  do  not  know  the  lady 
Miss  Melvin  has  accompanied.  She  is  one 
of  the  best  of  women.'' 

*^  Do  be  seated,  sir,"  said  Isabella,  wijo 
began  to  recogni^^e  lady  Sophia's  handsome 
parson  in  the  man  before  her.  '^  Miss 
Melvin,  sir,"  said  Isabella,  throwing  all 
the  softness  into  her  appearance  that  she 
thought  most  attractive,  "  is  a  young  per- 
son of  a  very  unsettled  temper;   our  poor 
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endeavours  to  ir.ake  her  happy  have  been 
frustrated  in  consequence  ;  hut  there  are 
some  people  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
make  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  one's  in- 
tentions." 

''  There  are  such  persons,  no  doubt,  m:t- 
dam,"  said  Cecil,  ''  but  you  must  pardon 
rne,  if  I  cannot  class  Miss  Melvin  amongst 
them.  I  have  seen  her,"  said  Cecil,  his 
countenance  brir^htening  with  his  subject, 
*'  at  once  the  humblest  and  most  exalted  of 
women,  suffering  under  griefs  (that  it  is 
fashionable  to  weep  \ov  in  description,  §nd 
fly  from  in  reality),  subduing  her  own  feel- 
ings, that  her  exertions  might  sooth  the 
anguish  of  a  dying  parent  !" 

''  Pray,  hpw  is  Miss  Asgiil  ?"  said  Swivel, 
who  thought,  by  this  skilful  parry,  to  call 
the  energetic  parson  to  his  senses, 

"  She  is  well,  I  thank  you,  madam.'* 

Isabella  looked  astonished.  The  collec- 
ted and  steady  look  that  accompanied  the 
reply  was  an  encouraging  proof  of  his  in- 
diflference  towards  our  heroine.  '^  Is  my 
friend,  lady  Sophia,  in  health  ?"  said  she. 
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Cecil's  cheek  crimsoned  ;  the  confession 
of  lady  Sophia  was  yet  too  recent  to  be 
thought  of  but'  with  feelino-s  of  disorust. 
"  Ladv  Sophia  was  in  health  when  I  left 
Berkshire,  ma'ain/' 

Cecil  rose  ;  he  was  anxious  to  be  gone, 
to  tell  Marian  his  disappointment,  and  to 
ask  her  advice. 

Isabella  was  resolved  on  detaining  him. 
^'  Has  not  lady  Sophia  an  uncommon  share 
of  sensibility  ?"  said  she^  looking  to  Cecil 
for  a  reply. 

He  bowed. 

*'  I  fear  too  much  for  her  own  happi- 
ness/* continued  Isabella. 

*'  We  will  hope  not/'  said  Cecil,  smiling. 

*'  Aye,  aye,  that's  the  comfort — you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  cloth  always  talk  of  Hope/* 
said  Swivel,  "  where  we  can  see  nothing 
of  the  sort.'* 

*'  I  trust  you  are  not  without  hope/' said 
Cecil,  looking  towards  her  with  a  meaning- 
she  could  not  but  understand. 

*'  I — I  am  not  speaking  of  myself,"  said 
sl.e,   "  but  of  poor  lady    Sophia,   who  is 
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the  most  artless,  charming,  sensitive  girl, 
excepting  the  young  lady  present,  in  the 
world." 

''  I  hope,  madam,'*  said  Cecil,  as  he 
moved  towards  the  door,  '^  that  your  young 
friends  allow  for  the  warmth  of  your  friend- 
ship.  Miss  Wilmot,  good  morning,"  and 
bowing  to  Swivel,  he  departed. 

'*  What  a  prig  !  a  pedant !  an  ungrate- 
ful, not  to  say  insolent  puppy  1"  said 
Swivel. 

''  He  has  beautiful  eyes/'  said  Isabella, 
as  she  stood  before  the  glass  adjusting  her 
ringlets. 

''  Miss  Wilmot,"  said  Swivel,  ''  I  see  how 
it  is;  your  friend,  lady  Sophia,  has  been 
the  dupe  of  this  sentimental  parson." 

''  I  don't  think  he  likes  her,"  said  Isa- 
bella, disregarding  the  observation  of  Swi- 
vel ;  ^'  and,  indeed,  poor  Sophia  is  af- 
fected." 

*^  AlFected  !"  said  Swivel  ;  '*^  why  you 
jistonish  me,  Miss  Wilmot.  Who  has  a  right 
to  be  so,  if  she  has  not  ?   An  heiress,  young, 

VOL.   iV.  V 
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handsome,  and  accomplished — is  it  not  the 
fashion  to  be  so  ? — do  yon  see  any  ofyour 
natural,  candid,  matter-of-fact  people  that 
get  ofi'?' — the  men  of  fashion  adore  the  lan- 
guid, lisping,  Lydian  measure,  of  our  pre- 
sent race  of  beauties." 

"  Not  so  much  since  Grassini's  stately, 
regal  pace  was  imported,"  said  Isabella,  at 
the  same  time  moving  with  her  best  imi- 
tation of  that  performer. 

"  Ah,  that  only  look,"*  said  Swivel,  ''  be- 
cause his likes  big,  scornful-looking 

dames/* 

*'  But,  Swivel,  what  could  have  brought 
Mr.  Cecil  here?" 

''  That  magnet  of  attraction.  Miss  Melvin, 
to  be  sure,"  said  Swivel. 

'''  Good  Heavens  !  what  can  the  men  see 
in  that  girl  ?" 

*'  It  is  her  art.  Miss  Wilmot,  her  art." 

''  But,  my  dear  Swivel,"  said  Isabella, 
speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  letter  — 
could  you  have  imagined  that  Berriton 
would  seriously  ofler  her  his  hand  r" 

"  1  certainly  did  not   think   he  would,'* 
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replied  Swivel ;  ''  and  even  now,  though 
we  have  had  damning  proof,  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  device  to  get  her  into  his  power.** 

"  I  hope  the  letter  will  never  be  inquir- 
ed for." 

'^  Fear  not/*  said  Swivel^  ^'  I  will  take 
care  of  that.'* 

*•'  Let  me  see/*  said  Isabella,  who  was  yet 
too  great  a  novice  in  -cice  to  reflect  on  an 
act  so  flagrant  without  proportionate  dis- 
quiet,, ''  Fitzowen's  masquerade  will  be  in 
three  days;  I  am  glad  Tslelvin  is  gone  ;  she 
would  have  been  sporting  her  graces  in 
some  apparenily  artless  character.*' 

''  No  doubt/'  said  Swivel.  ^'  I  am  de- 
termined on  going  as  a  Fortune- Teller ;  I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  their  disguise,  and  I 
think,"  she  continued,  with  a  malignant 
smile,  ''  I  v;ill  have  my  revenge  on  lady 
Robert;  FIl  pour  some  truths  into  Fitz- 
owen's ears.'" 

"  I  wonder  "what  Miss  Asgill  will  go 
as?" 

*^. Something  that  will  sliew  her  form,  X'i 
c  2 
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be  sure/*  said  Swivel  ;  ''  she  ahvays  takes 
care  of  that." 

"  Her  arms  are  uncommonly  round  and 
white,"  said  Isabella  ;  ''  I  can  scarcely  think 
them  natural." 

'*'  I  think  they  are/*  said  Swivel;  ''  but 
her  hair  is  her  greatest  beauty." 

"  Harriet  says  her  eyes  are/*  said  Isa- 
bella. 

*'  And  sir  Edward  Montgomery,  in  my 
hearing/' said  Swivel,  ''declared,  '  that  the 
purity  of  her  skin,  and  the  branching  of  her 
veins,  seemed  a  beauty  peculiar  to  her,  as 
if/  said  he,  '  the  ingenuousness  of  her  mind 
\vere  perceptible  on  its  snowy  surface;  she 
no  sooner  speaks  than  a  transparent  glow 
rushes  over  her  features,  that  makes  her 
beauty  dangerous  to  look  ii])on.  She  is 
erer  varijing,  ever  vexv,  in  person  ;  whilu 
her  mind  is  the  basis  of  every  fixed  and 
amiable  quality  !'* 

*'  MoiUgomcry  is  a  great  flatterer,"  said 
Isabella. 

**  Is  lie?'*  said  Swi\el.:  ''  well,  I  protest 
I  did  not  think  he  would  take  the  trouble 
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to  be  civil  to  any  woman  ;  and  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  hear  all  he  said  about  Miss 
Asgili;' 

*'  He  don't  look  half  so  handsome  as  he 
used/'  said  Isabella. 

*'  He  is  a  great  libertine,"  said  Swivel^ 
*'  to  mv  knowled2:e:  the  Barnes  mistress 
is  given  np,  and  he  now  has  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  i-iccadilly." 

"  Monstrous  1"  said  Isabella;  "  yet  you 
know.  Swivel,  a  reformed  rake  makes  the 
best  husband." 

''  I  verily  believe.  Miss  Wilmot,"  said 
Swivel,  *'  that  Montgomery  is  the  man  you 
prefer.*' 

"  Heigho  i"  said  Isabella,  "  I  confess  he 
is  too  much  to  my  idea,  to  look  on  him 
with  indifTerence ;  even  his  whims,  and  he 
has  many,  have  a  pleasing  eccentricity  in 
them.  If  I  were  not  positive  that  Miss  As- 
gili is  too  far  engaged  to  recede,  T  should 
certainly  think  it  very  probable  that  she 
would  be  lady  Montgomery,  there  seems 
such  an  uncommon  interest  in  Montgomery 
whenever  she  moves  or  speaks." 
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''  Poh!  poh!"  said  Swivel;  ''  sir  Ed- 
ward is  from  a  country  that  knows  how  io 
inake  its  advantasfes  with  our  sex — I  z^Tint 
he  is  rather  attentive  now^  but  when  she  is 
the  parson's  wife,  you  will  see  what  assi- 
duities he  will  accord  her.  Let  the  prig- 
gish Mr.  Cecil  take  care;  Montgomery  is 
FiOt  a  marrying  man,  depend  on  it.'" 

While  these  amiable  friends  were  raising- 
and  levelling  characters,  according  to  their 
liberal  custom,  Cecil,  disappointed  and 
musing,  took  his  way  to  Harley-street.  He 
had  quitted  Marian  that  morning  after 
breakfast,  resolving  on  an  interview  with 
Agnes,  in  which  he  proposed  to  offer  her 
his  hand,  and  obtain  her  permission  to 
bring  his  sister  to  her,  whose  influence,  he 
trusted,  would  be  used  to  draw  her  from 
a  situation  that  his  feelings  revolted  at. 
She  was  gone  !  His  heart  died  within  him 
at  the  sound.  A  nobleman  was  named  at 
the  same  time;  his  pride  took  alarm.  But 
again  his  bosom  was  tranquillized,  by  Mrs. 
Adams  being  the  companion  of  her  jour- 
ney.    Miss  Wilmot  addressed  Mrs.  S^vivel 
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by  name;  all  the  malevolence  of  her  na- 
ture was  known  to  him  from  report.  His 
credulity  was  instantly  withheld,  and  Agnes 
took  her  former  hold  on  his  heart — vet  a 
transient  regret '  remained  ;  was  there  any 
reason  for  associating  that  nobleman's  name 
with  Miss  Melvin  ?  ''  Rank,  pouer,  and 
splendour,  are  dazzling  things,*'  sighed  Ce- 
cil ;  *'  yet  they  only  impress  light  minds." 
Again,  amongst  his  acquaintance,  he  knew 
but  two,  who  had  strength  of  mind  to  re- 
sist such  advantages — Selina  and  Agnes; 
"  but  Selina/' sighed  Cecil,  "  Selina  is  sur- 
rounded by  friends,  and  independent,  while 
Agnes  is  isolated,  bearing  up  against  an 
unfeeling  world,  and  eating  the  bread  of 
dependence.  Would  she  be  blamable  in 
accepting  such  an  establishment  ?"  —  and 
there  appeared  so  many  really  ostensible 
reasons  why  she  might  accept  it,  that  Cecil 
reached  Harley-street  in  the  full  persuasion 
that  Agnes  had  left  London  at  her  own  de- 
sire, to  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the  addresses 
of  her  noble  admirer. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room   in  Har- 
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ley-Street,  he  found  our  heroine  and  Marian 
together.  ''  You  are  the  very  pair  I  would 
seek/'  said  Cecil,  taking  a  hand  of  each, 
and  placing  himself  between  them. 

"  Francis,"  said  Marian,  "  you  are  ill ; 
what  ails  you,  my  brother?" 

"  Ought  I  to  allow,'  said  Cecil,  with  a 
forced  gaiety,  •'  that  I  can  be  so  while  thus 
blessed  ?  Yet,  Sclina,  von  are  still  to  be 
the  treasurer  of  my  cares  ;  you  will  con- 
tinue to  allow  me  this  privilege  ?^' 

"  Most  undoubtedly,"  saidSelina;  ''  I 
am  flattered  by  such  confidence." 

Cecil  pressed  the  hand  of  Selina  to  his 
lips.  It  was  the  mild,  attempered  affection 
of  a  brother,  and  she  met  its  warmth  with 
all  the  modesty  of  her  character,  ''  Since 
a  fate  immutable  has  disposed  of  our  once 
associating  hearts,  Selina,  it  has  been  mine 
to  be  attached  to  a  woman  as  much  like 
you^  elf  in  mind  and  manners,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  two  persons  could  be. 
Her  rank  in  life  is  wholly  unworthy  of  her. 
No  sooner  did  our  mutual  feelings  dissolve 
our  plighted  vows,  than  my  heart  dictated 
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that  an  immediate  avowal  to  her^  and  the 
introduction  of  a  sister,  who^  I  knew,  would 
appreciate  her  worth,  would  be,  to  myself, 
a  soothing  consolation,  and  to  her  a  tribute 
of  respect  that  her  virtues  demanded.  It 
is  true,  I  was  first  to  be  received  as  a  lover; 
but  what  the  heart  wishes,  it  frequently 
makes  probable.  I  sought  her  this  morn- 
ing— she  is  gone  ,•  I  could  not  conceal  my 
disappointment;  and  though  a  moments 
reflection  checked  the  idea,  \did,  from  the 
insidious  observation  of  a  most  contempti- 
ble female,  feel  a  transient  weakness  at 
which  I  now  blush.  O^  her  fair  fame,  I 
can  have  no  doubt  ;  but  she  is  followed 
and  admired,  courted  by  splendour,  and  is 
herself  dependant ;  and,  more  than  all,  I 
have  never  sought  her  love." 

"  Francis,"  said  Selina,  while  the  anima- 
tion of  her  countenance  seemed  to  irradiate 
her  whole  frame,  "  is  not  Agnes  Melvin  the 
arbi tress  of  your  fate  ?" 

"  She  is,  my  sweet  girl,"  said  Cecil;  "  tell 
me,  Selina,  do  you  know  her?" 
c3 
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"  I  esteem,  I  love  her." 

*'  Ah,"  said  Marian,  "  does  not  love  play 
strange  vagaries,  Selina  ?"  alluding  to  the 
words  of  lord  Glastonbury. 

*'  He  does  ! — Oh  !  Cecil,  how  I  rejoice  !" 
said  Selina;  ''  Agnes  is  the  most  amiable, 
the  most  charming  of  women  ! — you  must 
be  happy.'' 

''  How  decided  you  are  !"  said  Cecil. 
"  Remember,  Selina,  I  have  yet  to  be  esti- 
mated by  your  friend." 

"  She  will  value  you — she  does,"  said 
Selina;  and  she  checked,  as  indelicate,  the 
now  many  irrefragable  proofs  of  tender- 
ness that  her  active  mind  linked  together 
as  evident  marks  of  love.  The  music-book, 
and  the  confusion  that  accompanied  her 
looks,  at  her  discovery  of  a  semblance  to  a 
friend's  writing — her  refusal  to  see  her, 
and  passionate  exclamation  of  grief  when 
at  Barnes— the  embarrassed  manner  that 
shcvhad  observed,  when  Miss  Wilmot  called 
Cecil  "  her  parson" — all  these  were  essen- 
tial traits  of  preference;  and  she  mentally 
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rejoiced  that  Cecil  would,  at  length,  pos- 
sess a  heart  that  was  worthy  of  him. 

"  I  ask  no  tender  confidence/'  said  Ce- 
cil, persuasively,  "  but  scarcely  could  the 
most  unreserved  development  gratify  me 
more  than  the  present  certainty  that  you 
are  the  selected  friend  of  Agnes  Melvin." 

''  Do  not  exclude  me,  Frank,"  said  Ma- 
rian ;  ''  for,  with  all  deference  to  Selina,  I 
have  taken  a  sincere  interest  in  Miss  Mef- 
vin's  happiness.  Her  proscribed  and  un- 
pleasant residence  has  prevented  our  wishes 
being  gratified,  but  we  are  all  prepared  to 
love  her." 

"  Her  departure,  just  at  this  moment,  is 
extraordinary,"  said  Cecil. 

*'  I  will  account  for  it,"  said  our  he- 
roine, and  she  drew  the  letter  from  her 
pocket  which  Agnes  had  written  from  the 
inn. 

*'  Well,''  said  Marian,  after  she  had  read 
the  letter,  *'  your  mistress  did  not  run 
away  because  she  would  not  meet  you. 
Her  friend,  Mrs.  Manners,  and  Mrs.  Adams, 
are  desirous  to  have  her  company  in  Berk- 
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shire;  and,  I  believe,  after  that,"  said  Ma- 
2;an,  looking  archly,  ''  she  goes  with  you, 
Selina,  to  Millington  for  a  tew  months.'* 

**  To  Millington  !"'  said  Cecil,  ^^ indeed!" 
and  he  looked  thoughtful. 

"  1  erhaps  you  do  not  wish  Miss  Melvin 
should  be  introduced  to  our  parents?"  said 
Marian. 

''  Yes,  yes,  I  do,"  said  Cecil.  ''  Cruel 
Marian,  you  are  really  more  sportive  now 
than  at  any  other  period  that  I  remember.*' 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Marian  ;  ''  sighs  and 
tears,  and  fancied  griefs,  are  the  food  of 
lovers;  but  a  happy  wife  is  a  stranger  to 
such  itinerant  intruders." 

"  Ever  may  you  continue  so,  my  be- 
loved Marian  !"  said  Cecil,  as  he  kissed 
the  cheek  of  Marian. 

Selina  felt  that,  at  least,  a  hopeless  pas- 
sion might  own  such  feelings,  and  her*s 
must  be  hopeless  and  remain  so;  for  care- 
fully would  she  guard  the  secret  of  her  ab- 
solved vows,  lest  her  motives  for  such  re- 
lease should  be  discovered. — ''  Montgo- 
mery is  tenacious,  and  refined  in  his  senti- 
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ments.     I  know  not/'  sighed  Selina,  ''  that 
he  would  be   ambitious  of  the  heart   of  a 
woman  who  had  once  believed  her  feelin^js 
so  engaged  as  to  be  irrevocable,  and  whom 
the  zvorlcl  has   considered  as   affianced,     I 
could  believe  he  preferred  me,  but  that  is 
only  a  negative    sort   of  preference.     He 
might  have  loved,   had  I  been   free,  had  I 
never  owned  a  decided  partiality  ;   yet  ne- 
ver did  mv  bosom  admit  a  more  animated 
and  clear  distinction  between  the  childish 
preference  of  youth,   and  the  more  fixed 
one   of  mature  reason.      Cecil's  praise  of 
another,    his    devotion    to    Agnes,    sooths 
and  delights  me  ;   while  ihc  bare  supposi- 
tion of  Montgomery's  entering   into    en- 
gagements (that  his  person  and  combining 
claims  to  notice  make  probable)  reach  my 
ear,  what  are  my  internal  feelings  ! — Oh  ! 
dear  Marian,"    thought   our  heroine,  ''  a 
happy     wife    may    look     back     on    them 
with  smiles;   but  the   trembling  candidate 
for  the  heart    of  the  man   whom  its   ido- 
latry deems  perfect,  may  give  her  tears  and 
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sighs  in  secret,  yet  feel  the  sad  conviction 
that 

«*  Love  wakes  the  nerve  where  agony  is  born." 

The  entrance  of  Brooks  gave  a  turn  to 
the  conversation.  The  perfect  ease  of  th^ 
trio  before  him  admitted  the  belief  that  . 
their  confessions  had  not  diminished  their 
esteem,  ''  Would  you  believe/' said  Brooks, 
addressing  our  heroine,  "  that  lord  Berri- 
ton  has  followed  Miss  Melvin  into  Berk- 
shire, for  the  express  purpose  of  laying  his 
fortune  at  her  leeX  ?" 

^'  It  is  a  pity  he  took  such  a  journey/' 
said  Selina. 

Cecil  looked  towards  Selina  ;  she  saw  his 
fears. 

*'  Miss  Melvin/'  she  continued,  "  has 
been  long  accustomed  to  lord  Berriton's 
attentions,  but  she  was  more  pained  than 
pleased  by  them." 

''  I  am  really  cruel  enough  to  be  quite 
pleased  by  it/'  said  Marian.  » 

Cecil  viewed  Marian  seriously. 
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'•"  I  am,  iiideed,  Frank,  "  continued  Ma- 
rian ;  ''  to  lord  Berriton  I  feel  it  will  not 
be  a  serious  or  lasting  disappointment ; 
and,  as  it  is  his  first  honourable  passion,  it 
may  give  him  a  decided  preference  for 
virtue.  The  malevolent  Swivel,  and  the 
no  less  unamiable  Miss  Wilmotj  will  meet 
a  very  useful  mortification,  while  Agnes 
inay  indulge  in  a  modest  triumph  over  her 
insulting  enemies." 

''  Your  sex,  my  Marian,"  said  Brooks^ 
"  have  a  peculiar  facility  in  couching  your 
expressions,  but  revenge  is  what  you  mean, 
downrio'ht  woman's  reveno'e." 

''  I  will  not  allow  such  a  term,*'  said 
Selina. 

"  But  I  will  insist  on  it,"  said  Brooks, 
as  he  detained  Selina  to  attend  to  his  ar- 
gument. 

"^  V/ell,  then,  you  will  yet  permit  me  to 
say,  that  an  Eiiglishwomans  revenge,  if 
this  is  its  acmcj  is  preferable  to  that  of  an 
Italian:' 

''  Bravo,  Selina  !"  said  Marian;  '^  now, 
Henry,  you  are  fairly  answered.'' 
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''  Saucy  girl  !"  said  Brooks,  ''  she  wants 
not  your  tutorage.  I  will  have  my  re- 
venge," said  he,  and,  seizing  her  forcibly, 
he  whispered  in  her  ear  a  few  words,  that 
seemed  to  have  a  magical  effect. 

A  deep  crimson  suflTused  her  cheeks,  and 
she  felt  scarcely  able  to  support  herself. 
Marian,  though  no  adept  in  the  occult  sci- 
ence, in  part  divined  the  subject,  but,  to 
*  relieve  her  delicate  confusion,  she  adverted 
to  Selina's  mention  of  Italian  revenge,  a 
danger  which  Brooks  had  narrowly  escaped 
during  his  residence  in  that  country  ;  the 
deadly  poison  had  been  infused  into  his 
beverage,  and  would  have  wrought  its  pur- 
pose, had  not  a  faithful  servant  frustrated 
the  malice  of  the  disappointed  syren,  who, 
stranoe  to  relate,  was  a  woman  of  rank  and 
family,  under  the  dominion  of  a  violent 
temper,  aided  by  jealous  doubts. 

**  You  see  for  what  bondage  I  v.'as  re- 
served," said  Brooks. 

''  Rather,  for  what  happiness  you  were 
preserved,"  said  our  heroine. 

"  An  Englishwoman,"  said  Cecil,  "  whose 
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good  education  is  strengthened  by  an  early 
association  with  persons  capable  of  calling 
her  talents  into  action,  will  necessarily  ac- 
quire that  just  opinion  oi'^  herself,  without 
Ciiotisra,  that  will  induce  a  systematic  and 
firm  line  of  conduct.  Above  the  affecta- 
tions that  result  from  inactivity,  her  pur- 
poses will  stand  confessed  in  some  pursuit, 
some  exertion  of  intellect,  tiiat  must  make 
her  an  object  of  emulation,  while  to  herself 
it  will  prove,  both  mentally  and  experi- 
mentally, a  never-failing  source  4>f  hap- 
piness.'' 

^'  I  frequently  contemplate  a  mere  wo- 
man of  fashion.  V/hat  a  listless  machine 
it  is  !"  said  Brooks;  "  yet  I  allow,  that  an 
Englishwoman,  with  all  her  faults,  is  a  very 
superior  sort  of  creature  ;  her  errors  are 
chiefly  of  the  head  ;  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, education,  the  groundwork  of  ter- 
restrial happiness,  isseldom  judiciously  ap- 
plied. Yet  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  n-sas- 
culine  instruction  imi proves  women.  We 
may  be  astonished  by  the  bold  conceptions 
and  ener^^etic   decisions   of  an  Elizabeth, 
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but  the  frailties  of  a  Marjj  svould  make  a 
more  lasting  impression  on  our  imagina- 
tions. However  I  may  affront  the  mascu- 
line minds  of  \\\e  few,  I  must  tell  the  gentle 
mass,  that  inlij  is  a  more  a])posite  attribute 
to  their  nature  than  aice.  Burke  elegantly 
and  emphatically  says — *■  That  we  never  ex- 
pect to  be  astonished  by  the  mild  attrac- 
tions of  beauty  ;  surprise  is  the  climax  of 
female  excellence ;  we  attach  an  idea  of 
beauty  to  every  thing  that  is  small  and 
gentle; 'the  ocean  strikes  us  with  awe — a 
liver  sooths  our  feelings — the  sun  dazzles 
the  eye,  but  we  faint  beneath  its  teams — 
the  moon,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  object 
ever  viewed  with  modest,  tender  enthu- 
siasm, whether  it  gilds  the  bayonet  of  the 
steady-paced  centinel,  whitens  the  sail  of 
the  ploughing  mariner,  or  guides  the  lands- 
man over  the  shadowy  plain.' — It  is  Cow- 
per  who  sings  of 

*'  The  moonbeam  slidins;  in  between  the  trees." 

Is  it  not,  Selina  ?" 

''  I  think  so,"  said  our  heroine ;  ''  but 
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though  I  should  own  the  justice  of  your 
remarks  on  our  sex,"  said  Selina,  gaiiy, 
"  you  must  not  suppose  that  we  are  incom- 
petent to  judge  of  'what  should  constitute 
the  character  and  be  iUe  pursuits  of  yours.'* 

*'  Who  doubts  your  capacity  to  decide 
and  judge  accurately  r"  said  Brooks.  '*■  Use 
those  powers,  and  by  the  rejection  of  pz/j> 
pi/ism  and  refiected  foliy,  teach  the  men 
your  indisputable  supremacy  to  respect — 
that,  relying  on  their  internal  security^ 
both  as  natives  and  polished  beings,  they 
want  neither  French  fashions,  German  do- 
mestication '  theatrically,'  or  Ttalir.n  vo- 
luptuousness, to  make  the  English  charac- 
ter conspicuous  and  exalted.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  prove  our  advances  to  civi 
lization,  by  fashions  more  consistent  than 
those  of  madam  Eve." 

Selina  and  Marian  blushed  ;  but,  though- 
their  self-exam.ination  was  strict  and  im- 
partial, they  felt  it  was  not  necessary  on 
their  own  parts. 

Cecil  and  Brooks  smiled. 
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*'  Your  transparency  is  evident/'  said 
Brooks,  looking  at  our  heroine, 

*'  Mine !''  said  Selina,  and  again  she 
glanced  feai Tally  over  her  dress. 

*'  Your  \mvA  is  transparent/'  said  Brooks, 
as  he  pressed  her  hand  ailectionately.  *'  Yes, 
Seiii;a,  I  repeat  it,  yours  is  a  transparent 
miiid.  On!  may  I  gi\e  that  mind  to  the 
keeping  of  a  heart  as  generous  as  your 
own,  but  not  so  regulated."  He  drew  the 
blushing  Selina  to  his  bosom,  and  affec- 
tionately saluting  her,  begged  her  to  for- 
give him. 

""  It  is  I  who  must  forgive  this  flirting," 
said  Marian.  '*  Positively,  Henry,  I  must 
take  this  girl  away — you  are  spoiling  her." 

''  She  is  like  yourself,''  said  Brooks,  ''  not 
to  be  spoiled." 

Marian,  accompanied  by  otfr  heroine, 
retired  to  the  nursery,  and  Cecil  prepared 
to  visit  sir  Eldred  ;  but  in  passing  the  gal- 
lery, he  just  stopped  to  ask  our  heroine 
from  what  inn  Agnes  dated  her  letter  ?  Se- 
lina referred  to  it. 
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''  Ah,  Selina,  you  may  suffl^v  persecu- 
tion— shew  mercy/'  said  Marian.  ''  Frank 
would  willingly  dine  on  that  fair  sheet  of 
paper." 

Selina  resi2;ned  the  letter,  and  under  a 
strong  conviction  that  she  was  at  that  mo- 
ment feeling-  something  like  persecution, 
hastened  to  the  nursery,  where,  in  plav  with 
the  children,  her  ideas  associated  the  object 
of  her  persecuMon  vvith  the  innocent  coin" 
panions  of  her  present  amusement. 


CHAP,  IT, 


Rumour  15  a  pipe. 


Blown  by  surmi'>es,  jealousiesj  conjectures  5 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop. 
That  the  blind  monster,  with  uncounted  headaj 
The  still  discordant  vvav'iing  multitude, 
Can  play  upon  't." 

''  I  wisfi,"  said  Selina,   *'  that  I  conid   con- 
sider Brooks's  eulogiuni   on   my  country- 
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women  as  correct  as  liberal;  but,  indeed, 
Marian,  in  my  short  sojourn  amongst  the 
great  world,  I  see  a  great  deal  to  coademn 
— much  to  improve.'* 

*'  It    must    ever    be    so/'    said   Marian, 
*"'  while  prejudices  and  egotism  are  so  pre- 
valent    The  latter  is  a  feeling  of  which  no 
human  being   is  wholly  destitute.     I  think 
it  is  possible  to  moderate  it,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  jaundicing  our  minds,   to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the   noblest  movement  of  the 
soul — sympathy.       Self-love,    if  immode- 
rately encouraged,  is  the  opiate  that  dead- 
ens every  refined,   every   generous  senti« 
m.ent,  wraps  the  heart  in   torpid  security, 
causing  every   object  to  be  seen  through 
the  eye  of  prejudice.    Our  countrywomen, 
Selina,  are,  nevertheless,  in  manv  respects, 
emulative  beings.      Talents,    beauty,    and 
virtue,  adorn  manv,  but  they  are  the  slaves 
of  opinion,  of  fashion.     This  is  an  unpar- 
donable weakness,     I  have  seen  wives  and 
mothers  of  exemplary   worth,   whom   the 
breath  of  slander  never  reached,  receive  at 
their  parties  women  of  o|)posite  cliaractcrs. 
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Ask  theai,  *  Why  ?'  •'  Why,  they  are  orene- 
rally  received.'     *"  By  whom  ?'    '  Why,  the 

duchess  of ,  and  mv  lady .'     'Are 

they  your  models  in  private  life  ?'  '  No/ 
said  lady  Robert,  to  whom  I  made  these 
remarks,  after  seeing  a  very  elevated,  yet, 
according  to  my  idea,  improper  pei*son  at 
her  assembly.     '  What  can  I  do  V  said  her 

ladyship;    '  lord    Robert    and are 

friends.  He  would  be  offended,  if]  omit- 
led  her.*     '  Indeed  !'  said  I :   '  pardon  me, 

lord  Robert  is,  perhaps,  estimated  by 

as  a  soldier — friends  they  never  could  be; 
let  Fitzowen  be  satisfied  by  his  public  no- 
tice, nor  be  ambitious  of  receiving  him  at 
his  parties.'  '  You  are  dreadfully  moral/ 
said  lady  Robert;  '  ^vhy^  my  roorns  would 
never  fill,  if  it  were  not  in  my  power  to 
announce  such  an  honour.'  '  Tell  me/ 
said  I,  '  if  you  would  receive  any  other 
woman,  who  stood  thus  situated  with  a 
man  of  inferior  rank  ?'  'Horrible!  don't 
name  it,'  said  lady  Robert.  I  smiled  at  a 
distinction  so  tinselled,  a  blindness  so  wil- 
ful.    *  What  would   become  of  me,    Ma* 
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rian/  said  her  ladyship,  ^  if  I  were  to  set 
Dp  as  a  reformer  in  such  a  particular?*  '  I 
should  hope  every  thing,'  said  I;  'for,  as 
your  ladyship  is  considered  as  a  brilliant 
star  in  the  hemisphere  of  fashion,  you 
might,  perhaps,  bring  decency  into  repute.' 
'  It  is  too  much  for  me,'  said  her  ladyship  ; 
'  I  could  not  venture  it.'  *  Admirable  so- 
phistry 1'  said  I;  '  \t  is  too  much  for  you 
to  attempt  doing  right,  but  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  adopt  a  silly  (to  call  it  no 
worse)  notoriety.'" 

*'  I  must  own;'  said  our  unfashionable 
heroine,  ''  that  I  could  not  reconcile  the 
incongruities  of  a  very  recent  party  in 
which  I  mixed.  Agreeably  to  an  esta* 
blished  and  respectful  custom,  every  body 
rose  at  the  entrance  of  a  superior  visitor, 
With  a  grace  peculiarly  his  own,  he  ad- 
dressed (he  lady  of  the  mansion,  ^nd,  in  a 
comprehensive  salute,  the  whole  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  but,  soon  after,  I  perceived  a 
fashionable  vocalist  honoured  by  his  atten- 
tions, and  ultimately  led  to  an  instrument 
to  perform,  ^vc.      Surely  such  condesccu- 


sioii  is  not  exactly  the  proper  line  far  so 
great  a  person  ?  It  may  be  said  that  hu- 
niilify  ennobles — when  offered  at  the  shrine 
of  virtue,  however  humble,  it  assuredly 
does  ;  but  to  one  whose  private  character 
exhibits  immorality,  whose  vices  are  sup- 
ported at  the  expence  of  the  faithful  wife 
and  respectable  familj^it  is  a  marked  insult. 
To  encourage  talents,  is,  and  should  be, 
ihe  characteristic  of  a  great  nation;  but 
when  we  pay  for  those  talents,  let  them  be 
qf/hrecl  with  diffidence,  and  received  v/ith  the 
due  meed  of  quaUfied  applause.  I  would 
not  disgrace  the  hallowed  laurel,  bv  pla- 
cing it  on  the  brow  of  the  syren  of  song; 
or,  to  procure  the  most  delectable  musical 
feast,  make  my  table  the  bacchanalian's  re- 
sort;  it  is  inimical  to  my  idea  of  righr^  in 
iiv^ry  point  of  view/' 

■'  You  would  be  termed  a  most  aristo» 
cratical  being,''  said  Marian^  *^  were  such 
sentiment's  known." 

''  It  is  the  aristocracy  of  virtue/'  said  Se- 
lina.    '^  I  wouldj  in   trivial  as  in  essential 
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points^  make  a  woman  of  honour  systema- 
tic; she  should  be  above  being  warped  by 
the  seductions  of  fashion,  and  firm  enough 
to  give  example  in  such  particulars  as  rea- 
son approved/' 

*^  Ambition, "  replied    Marian,  "  is    so 
predominant  in  the  human  bosom,    that, 
greatly  as  a  few  might  admire  a  conduct  so 
inestimable,   it  would    never  be  found  an 
efficient  stimulus  to  the  many,  because  a 
circle,  yet  above  the  rank  of  nobility,  gives 
the  colour  to  the  times.     If  the  qualities 
which  nature  bestowed  on  this  exalted  cen- 
tral point,  for  the  glimmering  imitators  of 
luxury  to  aim  at,  had  been  called  into  ac- 
tion, how  proudly  might  this  favoured  isle 
have  held  a  distinguished  advantage  in  mo- 
ral manners  as  in  every  other  conspicuous 
blessing  !   But   the  illustrious  pair,  whose 
lives   are    the   theme   of  every   reflecting 
mind,  receive  from  the  multitude  the  ho- 
mage due  to  their  rank  only,  while  their 
virtues,  from  being  retired,   burn  as  dim 
lights  before  the  vivid  eye  of  butterfly  ob- 
servation." 
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"  What  would  be  the  punishment  we 
should  merit,'*  said  Selina^  "  if  this  our 
bold  censure  were  breathed  in  the  sphere 
of  fashion  ?'* 

"  Nothing  less  than  banishment/'  said 
Marian. 

''  I  could  soon  become  a  voluntary  ex- 
ile," sighed  our  heroine. 

*'  Was  that  a  worldly  or  an  individual 
sigh  ?"  asked  Marian. 

"  It  was  a  very  comprehensive  one/*  said 
Selina,  ''  and^  I  believe,  a  blended  one/' 
smiling. 

''  Ah  !  why^  my  beloved  girl !"  said  Ma- 
rian, ''  why  am  I  forced  to  yield  up  opi- 
nions and  hopes,  that  had  been  so  long 
tenants  of  my  bosom  as  to  be  given  up 
with  sincere  regret?" 

''  You  must  feel  every  assurance,  every 
hope,  more  than  realized  in  the  amiable 
object  of  Frank's  solicitude,"  said  Selina  ;" 
"  and  my  incapacity,  in  an  engagement  so 
important,  must  reconcile  you,  if  the  worth 
of  the  charming  Agnes  were  not  put  in 
opposition." 
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"  Tliere  is  a  directin*;^  Power/*  said  Ma- 
rian, "  and  I  knew  what  the  sentiments  of 
tny  father  would  be  in  such  circumstances; 
I  well  remember  his  equanimity  and  resig- 
nation." 

'^  Now,  Marian,  you  make  my  feelings 
acute/'  said  Selina  ;  "  for  it  is  there  I  blush 
to  be  recognised  as  the  fluctuating  child  of 
caprice/' 

'^  Do  not  wrong  him/' said  Marian  ;  "  re- 
member his  character,  the  dignified  humi- 
lity of  which  is  but  exceeded  by  his  libe- 
rality of  soul.  No,  Seiina,  he  will  lose  his 
regrets  in  the  generous  applause  that  your 
candour  demands— I  will  make  you  smile/* 
continued  Marian,  as  she  pulled  the  check- 
string,  and  ordered  her  carriage  to  Man- 
chester-^square  ;  ''  you  shall  contemplate  a 
new  and  amusing  scene.** 

They  alighted  at  a  handsome  mansion. 
On  entering  the  drawing-room,  our  heroine 
was  received  by  the  lady  silting,  who  apo- 
logized for  her  position,  by  directing  Miss 
Asgill's  attention  to  the  cause.  It  ap* 
peaied  an  interesting  one  to  our  heroiiic. 
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Mrs.  Hanthin  was  gracefully  bending  over 
a  sweet  baby  of  ten  months  old,  who  re- 
clined on  her  bosom,  while  four  or  five 
fine  children  were  disposed  in  a  variety  of 
picturesque  attitudes  around  her,  all  ap- 
parently artlessly  enp;aged. 

"  This,"  thought  Selina,  "  is  indeed  a 
novel  scene  !  but  it  does  not  amuse,  it  de- 
lights me.'* 

Scarcely  had  she  time  to  do  justice  to  her 
admiration  of  so  lovely  a  group,  ere  colo- 
nel Stratton  was  announced.  A  few  minutes 
brought  him  to  her  side.  The  approving 
smile  that  played  on  her  countenance  as  she 
viewed  Mrs.  Hanthin's  family,  needed  no 
interpretation  with  colonel  Stratton. 

"  You  view  this  scene,"  said  the  colo- 
nel, ''  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  vouth — 
you  attach  to  it  all  the  virtue  that  such  an 
appearance  justifies.  We  must  not  be  the 
dupes  of  circumstance — '^  All  is  imt  gold 
that  glitters/  Let  us  look  on  this  matronly 
assumption  dispassionately  for  a  short  tim.e, 
and  then  Miss  Asgill  will  divest  me  of  my 
present  cynical  appearance." 
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She  was  going  to  reply,  when  colonel 
Stratton  added — "  No  apology^  rny  dear 
madam  ;  that  never-failing  index  of  your 
mind  has  spoken  most  eloquently.  You 
think  me  severe^  not  to  say  censorious.'' 

''  I  think  YOU  wrong/'  said  Selina;  ""'and 
am  myself  deceived;  a  scene  like  this  I 
should  have  thought  peculiarly  adapted  to 
your  feelings/* 

"  You  do  me  justice/'  said  the  colonel; 
''  in  realitij  this  would  please  me/' 
Selina  looked  sceptically., 
'^  How  are  you,  my  sweet  friend  ?"  said 
a  voice,  whom  Selina,  at  the  same  moment, 
recognised  to  be  Mrs.  Swivel. 

She* returned  a  constrained  sort  of  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  familiar  hypocrite, 
who,  undismayed,  drew  a  seat  next  to  our 
heroine,  and  harangued  with  her  usual  vo- 
lubility. ''  Mrs.  Hanthin  is  a  charming 
creature,"  said  she  :  ''  don't  you  admire  the 
costunie  of  the  rooms  ?  Egyptian  costume 
and  Grecian  fascination  !" 
Selina  looked  surprised. 
''  And  Roman  imitation,"  said  the  colo- 
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nel;  'Mhe  English  Gracchii,"  looking  to- 
wards Mrs.  Han  thin. 

''  Aye,  it  has  a  pretty  effect/'  said  Swi- 
vel ;  ''  it  was  fitted  up  at  great  expence." 

"  Of  what  are  you  speaking/'  said  the 
colonel.  ''Not  of  its  mistress?"  said  he, 
resai'dintr  her  attentively. 

''  None  ofyour  inquisitorial  scrutinies,'' 
said  Swivel ;  ''  you  know,  colonel,  I  cannot 
stand  them/' 

''  I  am  glad  I  know  my  power,"  said  he. 

"  You  are  thoughtful,  Miss  Asgill,"  said 
Swivel,  who  shrunk  from  the  colonel's  pe- 
netration. ''  Come,  be  ingenuous;  is  it 
our  lady  governess's  prospect  of  exaltation; 
or  the  sudden  arrival  of  that  spruce  scTn  of 
the  church,  Mr.  Cecil  ?" 

*'  Neither,"  said  Selina,  coolly. 

''  Were  you  not  astonished  at  Berrlton's 
perseverance?"  asked  Swivel;  ''but  he  has 
not  returned  yet ;  I  am  still  an  unbeliever/' 

"  I  can  believe  that,"  said  our  heroine, 
with  a  provoking  smile. 

"  The  Wilmots  are  all  derangce  at  the 
idea,"  said  Swivel. 
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"  With  two'exceptions/*  interjoined  cO'- 
Jonel  Stratton. 

'"'Yes;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Vvilmot  and 
Harriet,  who  thought  it  a  most  wise  thing 
in  my  lord ;  but  poor  Isabella,  that  sweet 
girl,  is  doomed  to  disappointment !" 

''  Spare  your  friend,  madam,"  said  Se- 
lina,  in  a  low  voice;  ''  consider  Miss  Wil- 
mot*s  feelings." 

'^  Feelings !"  said  Swivel  ;  "  they  are  the 
last  things  she  considers  with  any  one  :  and, 
indeed,  you  must  pardon  me.  Miss  Asgill, 
I  cannot  understand  your  character.  Either 
your  exlr^eme  youth  has  made  you  a  slave 
to  the  opinions  of  the  moral  Mrs.  Brooks, 
or  y®n  are  in  actual  training  for  the 
church.'* 

*'  My  motives,  madam,  will,  I  trust,  al- 
ways bear  the  scrutiny  of  those  who  are 
authorized  to  question  them,"  said  Selina; 
*'  and  while  I  avow  this,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  your  perseverance  in  seeking  to 
learn  motives  and  effects,  in  which  you  can 
have  no  concern,  is  really  surprising  to 
me. 
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"  You  are  not  an  every-day  sort  of  girl, 
I  perceive,"  said  Swivel. 

Selina  turned  from  the  bold  flatterer, 
and,  extending  her  hand,  motioned  one 
of  the  little  group  to  advance.  The  child 
looked  anxiously,  but  seemed  afraid  to  quit 
her  post. 

''  Now  you  are  astonished,"  said  Swivel, 
glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  making  her 
peace.  ''  Do  you  know,  my  sweet  novice, 
that  these  poor  little  urchins  are  as  much 
fatigued  as  the  weary  centinel  can  be;  nay, 
more,  for  he  may  use  his  eyes ;  but  these 
young  slaves  are  tutored,  even  to  the  move- 
ment of  their  eyes;  they  are  to  look  affec- 
tion and  humble  duty.  See  the  sleeping 
Caroline;  poor  dear!  it  will  be  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  her,  if  she  escapes 
punishment  for  this  grand  omission." 

Selina  viewed  herinform.erincredulously. 

Colonel  Stratton  did  not  contradict  it, 
though  he  did  not  join  in  the  conversation. 

''  Swivel,"    said    Mrs.   Han  thin,    "  your 
taste  is  in  high  estimation.     Mrs.  Brooks  is 
admiring  the  costume  of  my  rooms." 
D  3 
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"  I  am  flattered/'   said   Swivel ;  "  you 
think  them  becoming,  ma'am?" 

*^  Becoming  !"    said  Marian,  ''  I    think 
them  elegant,  and  well  arranged/' 

''  Then  you  do  not  perceive  my  design 
in  their  hangings  and  furniture  ?" 

*^  Not  exactly,"  said  Marian^  as  she  took 
a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  apartments. 

'^  Observe,  my  dear  madam,  the  jonquilie, 
as  a  morning  room,  is  divinely  becoming; 
its  interesting  shade  gives  a  iendresse  quite 
enchanting  to  my  elegant  friend.  Her 
matronly  elegancies  are  greatly  heightened 
by  the  costume  altogether.  While  this/* 
(as  she  extended  a  folding-door,  to  admit 
a  more  distinct  view  ofian  adjoining  room) 
is  the  very  acme  of  evening  lustre  ;  the  ro- 
seate hue  giving  all  the  brilliancy  of  ex- 
treme hilarity  and  enthusiastic  delight, 
■when  all  one*s  very  dear  friends  encircle 
cue." 

''  Admirably  explained  !*'  said  colonel 
Stratton,  *'  making  all  the  luxurious  ad- 
vances of  fashion  appear  what  they  really 
are,  refined  deceptions.    But  how,  upon  this 
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system  of  becoming  apartments,  &c.  do 
you  reconcile  a  downright  simple  walk 
in  the  air,  where  the  carpetting  is  already 
spread,  and  the  sun  will  shine  in  spite  of 
fashion  ?'* 

''  Why,  one  is  forced  to  put  up  with 
that,'*  said  Swivel,  "at  times;  yet  a  wo- 
man of  rank  never  walks  but  at  Brighton, 
or  some  such  place,  where  beings  of  a  su- 
perior order  keep  her  in  countenance/* 

''  Why,  as  you  observe,  madam,  I  have 
seen  a  few  of  the  very  finest  order  of  fine 
forms,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  passing 
salute,  exert  themselves  by  such  vulgar 
exercise  for  a  much  longer  period  than  a 
more  reasonable  dijtinction  could  induce 
in  them/*  i 

"  Colonel,  you  are  absolutely  horrify- 
ing,'* said  Mrs.  Hanthin  ;  ''  I  should  like  to 
know  what  class  of  people  you  do  respect?'* 

*'  Your  sex,  collectively,"  said  the  co- 
lonel, bowing,  ''have  my  respect;  but  I 
own  some  reserves  in  my  esteem  :  some 
(and  he  was  pointed  in  his  glances)  there 
are,  who  excite  admiration,  yet  they  cause 
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regrets  that  a  conduct,  which  is  the  off- 
spring of  enlightened  nature,  should  not  be 
a  general  characteristic  of  Nature's  beau- 
teous family." 

*'  Fashion  is  of  more  youthful  date,*'  said 
Swivel,  ''  and  you,  colonel,  have  the  repu- 
tation of  appreciating  youth  highly.*' 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  insensible  to 
any  blessing  that,  as  a  human  being,  lam 
benefited  by  contemplating;  and  theyouth- 
ful  character  is  a  study  in  which  I  indulge.*' 

Swivel  viewed  him  with  an  effrontery 
that  she  meant  should  awe  him  into  confu- 
sion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  par- 
ticular advantage,  animated  and  benevo- 
lent, and  perfectly  indifferent  to  her  malice. 

"  He  is  a  horrid  creature,"  said  she,  in 
a  whisper  to  Selina.  '\  See,  now  he  has 
gone  to  the  tables,  not  a  book  but  he  will 
criticise — It  is  so  provoking  ! — Really  he  is 
a  very  immoral  man," 

"  Is  he  ?"  said  Selina. 

'*  Terrible  !"  said  Swivel.  "'  He  and  sir 
Edward  Montgomery  are  two  of  the  worst 
men  about  town.'' 
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vSelina  blushed  deeply. 

"  Dear  me.  Miss  Asgill,"  said  Swivel^ 
'^  are  you  so  sensitive  as  to  feel  the  errors 
of  your  friends  so  poignantly  ?  You  must 
endeavour  to  get  rid  of  these  suspicious 
tell-tales ;  what  would  the  young  parson 
say  ?" 

"  He  would  pity  me  just  now/'  said  Se- 
lina,  looking  significantly. 

"  And  he  seems  to  pity  Miss  Melvin  too," 
said  Swivel,  sarcastically.  '^  Here  is  Han- 
thin,  I  declare!"  she  continued,  risin^-  to 
meet  a  tall,  fashionable-looking  man,  who 
entered  at  that  moment. 

''  How  are  ye  ? — how  are  ye  ?"  said  he, 
throwing  himself  at  full  length  on  a  couch. 
*'  Where  is  Brooks?  I  never  see  him;  he 
is  always  at  that  devilish  house  of  com- 
mons. Colonel,  what  the  devil  are  yoa 
about,  quizzing  Eliza's  literary  arrange- 
ments ?  Swivel,  where  did  you  come  from  ? 
— ho  !  what,  Wilmot  is  convalescent,  and 
you  shift  quarters?  Upon  my  soul,  ma- 
dam— I  beg  your  pardon,"  rising,  and  re- 
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dining  on  one  elbow,  .with  his  glass  to  his 
eye,  ''  I  did  not  perceive,  till  this  moment, 
that  (and  he  rose  and  placed  himself  by  the 
side  of  our  heroine)  I  was  so  highly  ho- 
noured. I  have  seen  you  before  (still 
using  his  glass)  ;  I  was  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate fellows  who  could  not  overtake  your 
hat  in  Kensington  Gardens. — Ha  !  I  per- 
ceive you  recollect  it  (observing  the  con- 
fusion of  Selina.)  Did  not  you  think  me 
a  monstrous  bore  that  day  ?" 

"  I  was  too  much  engrossed  by  my  own 
situation,  s^"  said  our  heroine,  "  to  no- 
tice any  thing  beside." 

*'  Aye,  aye,  I  suppose  so.  Poor  Berri- 
ton,  he  was  cursedly  out  that  morning; 
while  your  agile  graces  fascinated  me  to 
the  spot,  he  was  contrasting  you  with  the 
modern  Cleopatra." 

"  Sir  !"  said  Selina,  astonished  at  such  an 
address,  where  assurance  and  gallantry  were 
so  unblushingly  evident. 

*'  I  perceive  you  are  new  to  town.  Mrs. 
Brooks,  you  have  not  introduced  rae  to 
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your  fair  friend,"  said  Mr.  Hanthin,  start- 
ing on  his  feet ;  ''  I  pray  you,  lady,  lead 
me  to  the  divine  insensible." 

'^  You  did  not  appear  to  require  my  of- 
fices just  now,"  said  Marian  ;  ''  but  you 
have  been  talking  to  Miss  Asgiil." 

"  Miss  Asiiill  !"  said  Mr.  Hanthin,  ad- 
vancing  in  a  beseeching  attitude;  ''  forgive 
me,  dearest  madam  ;  this  is  a  happiness  for 
which  I  have  long  sighed." 

*'  I  protest,  Charles,  you  distress  Miss 
Asgiil,"  said  Mrs.  Hanthin.  "  Do  not  mind 
him,  my  dear — it  is  his  usual  way." 

Selina  smiled  faintly;  she  could  not  re- 
concile such  puppyism  in  the  husband,  or 
indifference  in  the  wife.  The  interest  of 
Mrs.  Hanthin's  maternal  character  was  fad- 
ing before  her  observation.  She  had  seen 
the  playful  fingers  of  the  laughing  little 
cherub  roughly  repressed,  when  its  infan- 
tine ardour  either  discomposed  the  dress, 
.or  moved  thegorgon  ringlets  of  its  fashion- 
able nurse.  At  length  the  patience  of  the 
matron  was  roused,  and  she  hastily  shook 
the   innocent    offender,   and    ordered  the 
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nursery  bell  to  be  riw^.  Selina  rose,  her. 
bosom  swelling  with  compassion  (or  the 
culprit.  She  took  the  child  from  the  arms 
of  the  mother,  and  had  regained  her  seat 
before  she  had  considered  the  impropriety 
of  her  interference.  Colonel  Stratton,  in 
silence,  observed  this  additional  trait  of  na- 
ture in  her  character,  while  Hanthin,  with 
a  suppressed  sigh,  exclaimed — ''  Divinely 
amiable  !" 

"  Miss  Asgill,"  said  Mrs.  Hanthin,  "  I  can 
see  that  you  are  a  nursery  favourite;  but  I 
fear  you  would  s'poil  the  little  folks." 

*'  I  hope  not,  madam,"  said  Selina, 
"  though  I  believe  my  fondness  for  them 
sometimes  leads  me  into  error." 

Mrs.  Hanthin  bowed  to  the  apology. 

Hanthin  viewed  the  child  through  his 
glass.    '*  How  the  urchin  stares  !"  said  he. 

''  Perhaps  he  knows,  and  expects  your 
notice,  s^." 

"  It  must  be  by  instinct  then,  for  I  ne- 
ver saw  it  till  yesterday." 

*'  Never  saw  it  1"  said  Marian  ;  '^  you  are 
■estino;."      - 
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^^  No,  he  is  very  correct/'  said  his  lady, 
*'  he  never  did." 

Marian  was  silent.  To  relieve  the  av.'k- 
wardness  that  her  remark  had  cccasioned, 
onr  heioine,  turning  to  her  fashionable 
neighbour,  said — '*  Do  I  see  all  your  fa- 
mily now^  s\  ?"' 

*'  Upon  my  soul  I  cannot  tell,  madam, 
but  I  will  ask  Eliza. — Have  we  any  more 
children  in  the  nursery  ?" 

*^  No,  my  dear — yes^  there  is  poor 
George." 

*'  I  thought  I  could  not  answer  exactly," 
said  he  ;  "  but  I  do  not  attend  to  l/iem 
while  young ;  I  hate  them  when  they 
squall." 

'*'  Indeed  !"  said  Selina,  and  she  checked 
the  sigh  that  hovered  in  her  breath. 

"  Eliza,  do  dispatch  your  jewels,  my 
love;  you  must  be  fatigued  to  death." 

"  You  may  go,"  said  Mrs.  Hanthin. 

The  children  with  one  effort  scrambled 
on  their  legs.  Marian,  who  understood 
the  farce,  now  noticed  them.  The  child 
whom  our  heroine  had  wooed  to  her  side. 
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embraced  the  first  moment  of  her  liberty  to 
shew  her  gratitude.  Colonel  Stratton  left 
the  book-table  to  play  with  the  children. 

''  No  noise/'  said  Mrs.  Hanthin,  with  a 
]o,ok  and  gesture  that  seemed  to  terrify  her 
victims. 

*'■  Your  hair  curls  very  pretty/'  said  the 
little  girl;   ''  may  I  touch  your  ringlets?" 

''  Certainly,"  said  our  heroine. 

"  Oh  !  papa/  look  here  ;  what  a  beauti- 
ful curl  !   and  it  is  quite  fast." 

"  Admirable!"  said  IMr.  Hanthin  ;  "  up- 
on my  soub  Eliza,  this  girl  will  soon  find 
you  out,"  and  he  kissed  the  little  betrayer 
of  secrets  with  rapture. 

*'  You  are  too  obliging,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Hanthin,  piqued  ;  ''  but  as  you  lavish  your 
regards  at  a  time  when  you  should  censure 
severely,  it  is  fit  that  objects  so  incapable 
of  discerning  should  be  removed  from  your 
presence. — Go  to  the  nursery;  go,"  conti- 
nued Mrs.  Hanthin,  her  natural  temper 
glowing  through  her  rouge. 

**  Go,  go,  fo,  to  a  nunnery,  ^ol" 

said  Hanthin,  laughing. 
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The  children  disappeared  in  an  instant, 
while  Selina,  who  yet  held  the  infant  on 
her  lap,  looked  discomposed^  yet  undecid- 
ed how  to  act. 

"  You  must  be  tired/'  said  Ilanthin, 
taking  the  child  from  our  heroine. 

Mrs.  Han  thin  perfectly  shrieked  with 
surprise.  ''  Well,  Charles,  miracles  will 
never  cease  !  Hear  it,  my  friends,  he  has 
not  committed  such  an  unfashionable  teri' 
dresse  for  four  years  !  Nay,  Charles,  do  not 
attempt  a  vindication.  You  know,  when 
Caroline  was  a  month  old,  I  sent  for  you 
to  see  her  on  the  christening  day  ;  you 
took  vour  olass^  and  scanned  her  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  '  what  great  eyes  the  creature  has  !' 
said  you,  and,  since  that  time,  you  never 
have  seen  your  children  till  they  were  ten 
months  okL  Yesterday  was  Gilbert's  first 
introduction  to  his  papa," 

*'  Well,  then,  1  am  in  arrears  with  the 
boy,"  said  Hanthin,  "  and  must  make  up 
for  the  lost  time." 

''  Lost,  indeed  i"    said  Marian;    ''  you 
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know  not  what  you  have  sacrificed,  in  suf* 
fering  this  sweet  boy  to  remain  a  stronger 
to  yon.  I  have  often  thought  that  their 
ardent  notice,  before  the  power  of  utter- 
ance is  granted  them,  h  an  indelible  feel- 
ing  that  their  first  words  sanctify;  a  pa- 
rent's name  is  generally  the  first  accent 
they  breathe,  and  what  can  eqnal  its  me-l- 
lifinous  sound  !" 

*'  Nothing,''  said  Swivel,  "  excepting 
this  charming  ode  emphatically  read." 

An  unanimous  smile  was  the  first  reply 
to  this  strange  interruption.  The  fact  is, 
Swivel  knew  her  ground,  and  that  any  in- 
terference, while  Mrs.  Han  thin  was  warmed 
by  her  subject,  would  displace  her  from 
her  present  asylum.  Mr.  Wilmot  had  that 
morning  politely  dispensed  with  her  resi- 
dence in  his  house.  What  were  his  motives 
for  an  apparent  breach  of  hospitality,  sha*"! 
find  place  in, our  narrative,  ere  we  close  it. 
It  was  necessary  to  fix  her  attention  to 
something,  and  a  pocket  volume  of  Mr, 
Antonio    Zephyr's    Poems    falling    in   her 
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way,  she  had  been  partly  absorbed  in  tsieni> 
biit  not  so  deeply  but  that  she  knew  when 
to  join  in  the  conversation. 

"  Come,  Miss  Asgill/'  said  Swivel,  ''you 
do  not  want  energy  or  expression— read 
this;"  and  she  offered  the  volume  to  our 
heroine. 

*'  I  must  decline  the  attempt,  though 
qualified  by  yoirr  encouraging  praise/' said 
Selina.  ''  I  could  not  read  before  company^ 
and  never  should  attempt  poetry  til!  I  had 
studied  my  author  a  little/' 

^^  Zephyr  is  the  most  comprehensivo 
creature  in  the  world,"  said  Swivel. 

*'  He  is  wonderfully  simple  and  easy,'* 
said  Mrs.  Hanthin;  *^  don't  you  like  hii 
i.tyle,  MissAsgill?" 

''  I  do  not,  madam,"  said  Selina. 

ft  Very  prudish.  Miss  A'^giH.  very  pru- 
dish/' said  Swivel,  *'  Do  you  kr.ow,  that 
a>  prude  is  always  suspected  of  considering 
her  subject  more  deeply-than  an  artless, 
thoughtless  girl,  who  dashes  through  a  vo= 
lume  without  understanding  a  syllabic  oi 
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''  In  the  present  case,"  said  colonel  Strat- 
ton,  '•'  it  is  my  sincere  wish,  that  all  who 
read  this  volume  may  be  of  Mrs.  Swivel's 
class  of  artless  girls^  who  do  not  understand 
a  syllable  of  their  author;  but  my  cordial 
admiration  must  be  given  to  the  ingenuous, 
and,  according  to  my  idea,  artless  woman, 
who,  while  her  delicacy  condemns  the 
adoption  of  a  fashionable  opinion,  has  the 
modest  courage  to  avow  her  disapproba- 
tion." 

''  I  must  thank  you,"  said  Selina;  ''  for, 
indeed,  colonel,  Mrs.  SmveVs  badinage  does 
sometimes  overcome  my  rustic  confi- 
dence." 

"Poor  dear!"  said  Swivel,  ironically, 
"  you  are  the  first  woman  that  ever  told 
me  so." 

''  But  they  might  think  so,"  said  the  co- 
lonel. 

.''Humph!"  said  Swivel,  '' Colonel,  you 
are  a  most  ungallant  man;  you  cannot  be 
the  champion  of  one  without  satirizing  the 
community," 

*'  if  only  one  in  a  community  claim  my 
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esteem,   the  rest  make  the   obloquy  they 
revile." 

"  Positively,  Miss  Asgill,  I  must  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  retiredness  of  your  edu- 
cation could  alone  make  you  reject  the 
poetry  of  Zephyr,"  said  Mrs.  Han  thin. 
''  He  is,  believe  me,  the  most  fascinating 
and  charming  of  poets;  and,  you  know, 
what  our  grandmammas  might  have  thought 
very  naughty,  we,  who  live  in  tlie  age  of 
reason,  may  with  propriety  adopt.'* 

"  And  why,  madam  ?*'  said  Selina,  with 
modest  firmness. 

''  Why  !"  said  Mrs.  Hanthin,  "  because 
— because  this  is  the  age  of  reason." 

Selina  smiled—''  I  see,"  said  she,  with  a 
playful  archness,  ''  that  we  have  not  ad- 
vanced one  iota  in  the  aborigines  of  rea- 
son ;  for  a  woman's  motive  is  always 
founded  on  this  explicative  conjunction.*' 
Mrs.  Hanthin  smiled  too,  because  she  had 
not  a  reply  ready  made. 

"  But,  my  dear  madam,*'  said  Mr*.  Han- 
thin, with  affected   languor,  *'  surely  you 
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can  adduce  no  reason  against  the  present 
enlightened  mode  of  education^  or  convert 
us  to  the  belief,  that  our  grandmothers 
were  as  eloquent  and  fascinating  as  the  pre- 
sent race  of  divinities?" 

^'  Your  opinions  are  ^xed,  sir,  no 
doubt,"  said  Selina,  '*  and——" 

*'  Oh  no  !  upon  my  soul,  I  have  no  fixed 
principle/*  said  Hanthin,  -^  and  a  new  sya-- 
tern  is  my  delight.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  convert  ma,  I  v/ill  with  pleasure 
fall  in  lave  wifh  rny  grandmother's  onh 
r.ion«." 

^*  In  contradiction  to  reason  f"  said  Se« 
Jlna. 

f'  That  I  mugt  deny/'  said  colonel  Strat- 
ton  ;  *^  (gv  if  Hanthin  listened  to  your  ar^ 
guments,  he  would  h^^Q  T^^mQns  lor  such 
3n  acquiescence." 

'^  Positively,  colonel^  you  old  bachelors 
3Fe  the  most  daringly  8vand*iloiiscre^t\^rv^s 
in  the  world,'*  said  Swiveh 

'*  We  ranl^  next  to  the  widows  In  thk  fah 
l^le/*  Sftid  ijolon^l  Str^fton,  gaily, 
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*'  Before  us/'  said  Swivel.  '^  Well^  well, 
rumour  does  not  spare  you,  sir,  believe 
me/' 

'"^  Rumour  is  a  many-headed  monster, 
niadam." 

**  Pray,  colonel,  which  of  you  two  are  to 
bear  away  the  prize  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Piccadilly  ? — the  fair  incog.  Xo 
whom  2^Iontgomery  and  you  are  so  unre- 
nTitting  in  your  attentions?" 

Selina  blushed  ;  though  she  felt  a  just 
indignation  towards  the  scandal-monger, 
she  could  not  hear  the  name  of  sir  Edward 
without  emotion. 

*'  J  see  no  reason/'  said  Marian,  (endea- 
v6uring  to  check  the  progress  of  Swivel), 
^•'  w.hy  this  sweet  babe  should  sleep  out  of 
its  usual  comfortable  abod;^  \  and  Miss  As« 
gill  must  be  tired." 

The  infant  had  actually  fallen  asleep  in 
the  arms  of  our  heroine,  and  \\-\^  enlighten- 
ed mother  had  totally  forgot  the  slumber- 
ing innocent. 

''  Cruel,  cruel  Mrs.  Brooks  !'*  jaid  Han- 

VOL,  IV.  E  '  / 
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thin ;   ''  how  could  you  devise  so  cruel  a 
deprivation  of  my  optic  admiration  ?*' 

Svs^ivel  rang  the  nursery  bell,  and  the 
infant's  departure  followed. — "  You  have 
no  idea/'  said  Swivel,  "  what  an  elegant 
cradle  I  have  invented  for  the  young  coun- 
tess of  Hunt  more." 

"  Describe  it.  Swivel,  describe  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Hanthin  ;   ''  give  me  thefac  simile,''' 

'•  Pardon  me,  my  most  dear  friend,"  said 
Swivel,  "  I  cannot  do  that;  it  would  be  the 
most  ungenerous  thing  imaginable:  two 
countesses,  and  one  young  duchess  in  em- 
bryo, have  already  supplicated  me  for  (he 
skeleton  of  it,  but  I  could  not;  no,  I  have 
positively  promised  my  enchanting  little 
Huntmore  that  she  shall  run  it  for  a  month ; 
though,  enire  nous,"  added  Swivel,  in  a  low 
voice,  ''  I  should  be  more  than  astonished 
if  she  ever  has  occasion  for  it." 

''  Have  not  you  a  patent  for  this  inven- 
tion," said  colonel  Stratton,  *'  on  the  old 
plan  ?" 

''  I  do  not  comprehend  you,  sir,"  said 
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Swivel,  with  a  look  that  evinced  her  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  allusion. 

''  On  the  medical  plan/'  said  the  colonel. 

''  \i  is  admirably  compact/'  said  Swivel^ 
turning  her  back  on  colonel  Stratton ; 
**■  you  might  take  it  in  a  carriage  or  curri- 
cle; and  so  light,  that  the  most  fragile  fovm 
could  sustain  it." 

"  How  interesting:  it  would  look  1"  said 
Mrs.  Hanthin,  tenderly.  ^^  I  must  have  tlie 
pattern,  my  dear  Swivel." 

''  Eliza,"  said  Viv.  Hanthin,  ''  remember 
I  admit  no-such  frock-baskets  into  any  ve- 
hicle that  I  occupy." 

"  Oh  !  I  forgot,  my  love,"  replied  .Mrs. 
Hanthin,    ^'  the   act    of  attainder    aoainst 

o 

mere  infants." 

"  I  am  tempted  in  this  instance,"  said 
Marian,  "  to  applaud  the  prohibition  of 
Mr.  Hanthin,  as  I  really  fear  that  the  su.np- 
tuous  cradle,  and  its  incomplete  structure, 
might  endanger  the  lives  of  its  lovely  in- 
mates." 

"  Prejudice,    prejudice^    my    dear   ma- 
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dam/*  said  Swivel.  ''  I  thank  Fortune  tfiat 
you  are  not  the  orb  round  which  the  fa- 
shionable world  revolve.** 

''  I  am  most  grateful  for  it/*  said  Marian, 
coolly. 

"  Would  to  Heaven  you  were  V*  said  co- 
lonel Stratton  ;  "  then  might  the  matronly 
character  bear  the  opposition  tliat  our 
grandmothers*  sober  qualifications  in- 
spired.'* 

"  How  well  you  preach,  colonel  !'*  said 
Swivel ;  "  if  your  practice  were  as  correct, 

*♦  "We  scarce  should  look  upon  your  like  again.'" 

''  I  trust  my  errors  stand  confest/'  said 
colonel  Stratton  :  *''  and  seriously,  madam, 
I  feel  your  censure  as  praise!" 

*'  Well,  that  is  good-natured/' said  Swi- 
vel. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Arcot  was  an- 
nounced. Onr  heroine,  whose  recollection 
of  her  was  in  no  way  flattering,  wore  no 
smiles  of  cordiality.  Mrs.  Arcot,  like  the 
proud  steed  who  bears  his  neck  erect,  look- 
ed over  the  company  with  haughty  brows. 
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then  flinging  herself  on  a  sofa^  declared 
herself  fatigued  with  attending  surveys  of 
fashions. 

"It  is  inconceivably  distressing/*saidMrs. 
Hanthin;  "  yet  v^-hat  can  one  do  in  Lon- 
don in  a  morning?" 

*'  Don't  you  find  it  quite  laborious  ?'* 
said  Mrs.  Arcot,  addressing  our  heroine. 

''  I  do  not  subject  myself  to  its  incon- 
venience," said  Selina. 

"  Really  !"  said  Mrs.  Arcot,  arching  her 
brows.  "  Pray,  how  do  you  pass  your 
mornings?" 

"In  various  ways/^  said  Selina,  smiling. 

"  Yet  this  is  your  first  winter  in  Lon- 
don," said  Mrs.  Arcot.  (Selina  bowed.) 
"  I  have  visited  all  the  morning  lounges,' 
she  added,  "  but  would  not  do  such 
penance  as  to  make  them  a  daily  prac- 
tice." 

"  What  can  you  possibly  do  at  home  all 
the  morning  ?"  said  Mrs.  Hanthin. 

'"  I'll  wager  a  trifle  that  you  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible  every  morning,"  said  Swi- 
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vel,  with  a  look  that  meant  to  express  sove- 
reign contempt. 

''  You  have,  at  last,  allowed  me  to  an- 
swer you  affirmatively,"  said  Selina. 

The  ladies  glanced  at  each  other. 

*'  And  do  you  own  it  ?"  said  wSwivel. 

"  Most  unhesitatingly,"  said  Selina,  "  and 
proudly,  I  may  add." 

*'  Well,  to  be  sure,  custom  is  every 
thing,  or  else  it  is  certainly  a  most  unusual 
practice  for  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  an 
heiress." 

*'  Custpm,"  said  Selina,  '*  shall  never 
make  me  the  first ;  and  as  fate  has  caused 
me  to  be  the  latter,  I  know  no  habit  so 
likely  to  stem  the  approaches  of  pride  and 
supine  security,  as  a  regular  resort  to  the 
volume  you  have  named,  madam  ;  even 
though  I  should  omit  to  name  that  its  per- 
usal has  been  emphatically  recommended." 

Swivel  hemmed,  and  looked  foolish, 
while  Mrs,  Hanthin,  and  Mrs.  Arcot  smiled 
signiMcantly.  Mr.  Hanthin,  from  his  pre- 
dilection to  new  systems,  might  have  been 
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induced  to  take  part  in  the  conversation, 
but  that,  unfortunately,  this  subject  had 
never  been  considered  by  him,  either  as  a 
sceptic  or  believer. 

Colonel  Stratton,  whose  silent  admira- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  sentiments  of 
our  heroine,  advanced  to  the  table  on 
which  Mrs.  Hanthin's  literary  taste  was  dis- 
played, and  took  a  volume  in  his  hand. 
"  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  me  be  the  Christie 
of  the  hour.  First,  ladies,  allow  nie  to 
recommend  a  work  of  extensive  celebrity, 
that  for  luxuriance  of  style,  richness  of 
fancy,  and  elegant  poesy,  is  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  ;  the " 

"  Ah  !  we  have  read  it,"  said  the  ladies^ 
excepting  Mari^^n  and  our  Selina. 

*'  Humph  1"  said  the  ci-dcvant  Christie, 
''  Here  are  the  soul-harrowing  horrors  of 

Castle,  which,  for  temerity  of  terri- 

fication  and  enchanting  obscurity,  is  uni- 
versally resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  enmii 
and  tender  depression  !  Next,  I  present  to 
your  notice  the  inestimable  little  lomie 
Louche  of  the  discerninor  Mrs,  Swivel's  ado- 
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ration,  the  Sonnets,  Odes,  and  Love  Song^ 
of  Antonio  Zephyr." 

"  Charming!  charming!"  repeated  the 
fair  trio. 

"  Blair's  Sermons,"  said  Christie,  and  he 
looked  inquisitively. 

"  Admirable  !"  said  ^/larian  and  S  el  in  a, 
while  Swivel  and  her  copartners  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  not  venturinL'r  a  tacit  dis- 
sent  to  a  book  bearino:  such  a  title. 

"  The of  St. ,"  said  the  sati- 
rical valuer,  *'  where  la  hcUe  passione  is  so 
feelingly  depicted,  its  colourings  so  ani- 
mated, so  brilliant,  and  all  from  the  Cir- 
cean  pen  of  a  female." 

*'^  It  is  exquisitely  enchanting/'  said  the 
aforesaid  coterie,  Marian  and  our  heroine 
were  silent. 

*'  Again,  by  the  same  fair  hand,  the 
,  where  historical  dryness  is  attenu- 
ated by  the  sublime  touches  of  the  all-sub- 
duing power  of  love." 

''  Terribly  tedious  in  parts,  yet  beau- 
tifully tender  in  others,"  said  the  la- 
dies. 
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''  It  is  a  work  of  infinite  merit,  I  believe, 
colonel  ?"  said  Mrs.  Brooks. 

"  Its  facts  are  the  result  of  learned  re- 
searches, its  fictions  the  ebullitions  of  an 
elegant  fancy." 

''  But  I/'  continued  Marian,  as  a  wo- 
man, cannot  accord  praise  to  a  composi- 
tion that  calls  a  blush  into  my  cheek;  to 
fancied  passion,  fancied  tendernesses  are 
attached ;  real  love  may  be  ardent  as  sin- 
cere, but  its  expressions,  like  its  feelings, 
should  be  moderately  defined.  In  fact,  a 
woman  should  not  wield  her  pen  to  make 
a  feeling  that,  under  the  guidance  of  deli- 
cacy, may  make  the  happiness  of  her  life 
the  subject  for  the  libertine  to  criticise,  or 
the  refined  of  her  own  sex  to  blush  for," 

''  I  agree  with  you,"  said  the  colonel, 
taking  a  seat:  ''  your  sex  have,  and  conti- 
nue to  give  such  proofs  of  literary  ability, 
that  I  feel  disappointed  when  they  labour 
to  tell  me  what  it  were  better  their  mo- 
desty concealed.'* 

"  Then  you  think,  perhaps,''  said   Mr. 
E  3 
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Hanthin,  '^  that  there  is  some  analogy  be- 
tween onr  modern  costume  and  literature, 
as  in  the  formality  of  the  old  school  of  our 
grandmothers,  and  the  starched  pedantry 
of  their  time  ?'* 

''  This  is  certainly  a  transparent  age,** 
said  the  colonel,  glancing  at  the  children 
of  fashion  present ;  ''  but  I  am  of  opinion, 
we  are  now  less  acquainted  with  the  hearts 
of  our  countrywomen  than  when  they  were 
cased  in  buckram ;  whether  it  is  that  their 
prodigality  exposes  them  to  the  contagion 
of  folly  through  a  thousand  flattering  ap- 
proaches, or  that  our  sex,  whose  incon- 
stancy was  never  doubted,  are  less  assiduous 
to  attach  themselves  where  all  may  indis- 
criminately advance,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
decide  ;  yet,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  old  school,  and  pedan- 
try, as  you  term  it,  were  more  efBcacious 
to  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  than  mo- 
dern philosophy  and  transparent  drapery/* 

The  blush  that  mantled  on  the  cheeks  of 
our  heroine  and  her  friend  was  viewed  with 
astonishment  by  Mrs.  Hanthin  and  Swivel. 
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It  could  not  enter  their  imaginations  that, 
having  no  cause  to  blush  on  their  own  ac- 
counts, they  should  spare  them  for  their 
more  fashionably-attired  friends. 

"  Colonel/'  said  Hanthin,  ''  you  have 
given  me  a  most  delectable  feast  this  morn- 
ing ;  I  should  have  been  quite  at  a  loss  for 
the  recollection  of  the  maiden's  blush 
bloom,  had  not  your  charming  friend.  Miss 
Asgill,  displayed  its  various  tints.  Upon 
my  soul,  I  shall  begin  to  fall  in  love  with 
nature  again  !'* 

*'  How  intolerably  insolent  V*  said  Swi- 
vel. '*  Upon  my  word,  you  married  mea 
think  you  are  licensed  to  say  any  thing/* 

"  To  a  widow  we  do,'*  said  Hanthin, 
contemptuously. 

'*  I  have  often  wondered,^  said  Mrs.  Han- 
thin, *'  that  vou  never  hei";hten  vour  fea- 
tures  by  a  little  rouge,"  addressing  Marian. 

''  I  don't  like  the  practice,"  said  Marian, 

^'  Why,  it  is  very  innocent,"  said  Mrs. 
Arcot. 

*'  It  is  a  deception,'*  said  Marian,  ''  and 
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would  disgrace  me  with  my  children,  whom 
lam  endeavouring  to  impress  with  the  idea, 
that  to  deceive  is  criminal." 

*'  Nor  ornaments,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brooks/* 
said  Swivel ;  *'  you  are  almost  a  Quaker,  I 
declare." 

"  It  suits  my  fortune,"  said  Marian,  '*^and 
is,  besides,  congenial  to  my  taste.*' 

"  Yet  she  has  jewels,  I  will  vouch  for," 
said  the  colonel. 

'^  Most  brilliant  ones/'  said  Selina, 
(whose  face  glowed  with  ardour  as  she 
spoke),  '^  set  in  a  style  of  original  beau- 
ty, reflecting  rays  of  most  dazzling  lustre.'* 

'^  I  never  saw  them,"  said  Swivel. 

*'  She  never  wears  them  abroad,"  said  the. 
colonel. 

''  Indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Hanthin,  "  that  is 
curious."  ! 

*'  My  unfortunate  Eliza/'  said  Hanthin, 
**  do  you  not  perceive  you  have  a  cotem- 
porary  Gracchi?'* 

**  MonDieu!*'  said  Mrs. Hanthin;  *"'  real- 
ly  Miss  Asgill  entered  so  much  into  the 
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spirit  of  the  metaphor,  that  I  could  not 
have  ima<2:ined  that  anv  thing  less  than  real 
je.wels  could  have  caused  such  energy." 

''  Selina,  my  dear,  we  must  be  gone/' 
said  Mrs.  Brooks;  *'  the  day  is  passing  im- 
perceptibly." 

"  One  word,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Arcot, 
addressing  Selina  ;  ''  you  know  the  young 
person  that  was  with  the  Wilmot  family — 
can  you  tell  me  if  lord  Berriton  has  actu- 
ally offered  himself  to  her?" 

'^  I  cannot  positively  reply  to  you,  ma- 
dam," said  Selina.  "  I  am  honoured  by  Miss 
Melvin's  friendship.  Lord  Berriton  has 
followed  her  into  Berkshire,  as  I  hear,  for 
that  purpose." 

*'  Most  astonishing  !"  said  Mrs.  Arcot. 
''  My  lord  is  of  an  ancient  family ;  the 
peerage  makes  most  honourable  mention 
of  his  name  ;  and  she " 

*'  Is  of  the  nobility  of  virtue,  madam,'' 
interrupted  colonel  Stratton. 

"  Yes,  ladies,  we  shall  have  the  humble 
governess  return  a  peeress,"  said  Swivel. 
"  The  man's  a  fool,  I  verily  believe." 
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''  I  always  thought  him  so  till  now,"  said 
the  colonel. 

''  I  sincerely  hope  she  will  not  accept 
the  hand  of  his  lordship,"  said  Marian. 

"  Can  you  think  she  will  be  so  silly  B" 
said  Mrs.  Han  thin. 

"  I  trust  she  will/'  said  Marian  ;  ''  as  a 
family  I  am  acquainted  with  are  most  anxi- 
ous to  receive  her  as  an  ornament  to  it." 

*^  Are  they  of  rank  ?'  said  Mrs.  Arcot. 

"  Of  intrinsic  worth,  madam,"  said  Selina. 

"  And  do  you  know  so  little  of  your 
sex,''  said  Swivel,  "  as  to  believe  a  little 
paltry  miss  would  refuse  a  handsome  young 
peer  and  a  title  ?" 

''  I  have  no  such  acquaintance,  madam,"^ 
said  Selina. 

''  She  ought  to  be  devilish  clever,  and 
cursedly  handsome,  to  trap  such  a  dasher 
as  Berriton  ;  for  he  has  been  on  very  high 
terms  with  half  the  women  of  fashion  in 
London,"  said  Hanthin. 

''  You  have  made  her  eulogium,*'  said 
colonel  Stratton ;  ''  the  loftiness  of  her 
virtue,  and  delicacy  of  her  manners,  have 
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subdued  the  libertine  mania  of  lord  Berri- 
ton,  and  taught  him  to  discriminate  be- 
tween innocence  and  vice." 

''  She  is  not  married  yet/'  said  Swivel. 

"  Rumour  gives  Harriet  Wilmot  to  you, 
colonel/'  said  Mrs.  Arcot,  and  she  laughed 
sarcastically. 

''  Rumour^  in  this  instance,  steps  aside 
from  her  usual  malice  of  character,  and  ho- 
nours me  by  her  voice.'* 

Both  Marian  and  our  heroine  marked 
the  countenance  of  colonel  Stratton,  which 
wore  a  suffusion  not  usual  to  its  mild  ex- 
pression. 

^^  Now,  ladies/' said  the  colonel,  '^  do  you 
purpose  to  cross  examine  these  witnesses 
further  ?" 

"  We  must  be  brought  up  on  some  other 
day/'  said  Selina,  "  for  I  see  my  friend  Mrs. 
Brooks  is  thinking  of  her  jewels.'* 

"  A  rare  girl,  upon  my  soul  !"  said  Han- 
thin,  jumping  up,  and  seizing  the  hand  of 
our  heroine  to  lead  her  to  the  carriage. 

Colonel  Stratton  led  Mrs.  Brooks.  ''  I 
leave  my  character  in   your  hands,    dear 
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Swivel/*  said  he,  looking  irresistibly  arch 
at  the  consummate  hypocrite  ;  ''  spare  me, 
I  beseech  you  !" 

''  What  an  enchanting  child  of  nature  1" 
said  Hanthin,  as  he  placed  our  heroine  in 
the  chariot. 

"  Isn't  he  a  terrible  madcap  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Hanthin  from  the  balcony. 

Selina  smiled  a  reply. 

Colonel  Stratton  laughed  unreservedly. 

'^  Can  we  put  you  down,  colonel  ?"  said 
Marian. 

''  It  is  too  tempting  an  inference,"  said 
he,  as  he  placed  himself  by  his  fair  com- 
panions. 

''  Is  it  scandal,  colonel,"  said  Marian,  ''to 
say  that  I  brought  Miss  Asgill  here  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  her  ?" 

''  Not  near  so  scandalous  as  if  you  had 
said  she  was  to  be  entertained  ;  the  one  was 
certain,  the  other  a  satire." 

"  I  cannot  but  smile,"  said  Selina,  ''  at 
the  idea  of  the  Gracchi  calling  her  husband 
a  madcap — it  seems  such  a  mistaken  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  so  absurd,  so  ridiculous." 
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*■'  Then  am  I  no  cynic/'  said  the  colonel, 

'*  Your  pardon,  sir;  I  was  deceived  by 
the  first  view  of  so  interesting  an  assem- 
blacre,  but  I  was  soon  converted  to  yotir 
opinions;  and  Mrs.  Swivel  kindly  helped 
my  imperfect  observations/' 

''  What  a  pest  to  society  that  woman  is  I" 
said  Vi\Q  colonel.  "  A  fracas  of  a  delicate 
nature  expelled  her  from  the  house  of  my 
friend  Wilmot,  v/hose  convalescence  will, 
I  trust,  enable  him  to  curb  the  irrascible 
disposition  of  the  tyrant  Isabella,  and  re- 
dress the  injuries  g?  his  more  amiable 
Harriet/' 

"  I  am  most  anxious  to  make  an  interest 
in  that  sweet  girl's  regard,"  said  Selina, 
*'  but  have  not  courage  to  avo'»v  my  selec- 
tion in  Miss  Wihnot's  presence;  yet,  now 
Swivel  has  departed,  1  think  I  will  brave  the 
danger/* 

*'  Suppose  I,'*  said  colonel  Stratton, 
pressing  the  hand  of  our  heroine,  ''were  to 
bring  her  tlirough  the  rocks  and  quicksasids 
of  Isabella's  temper,  would  you  receive  her 
as  a  friend  from  mv  hands  ?" 
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''  It  would  increase  her  value,  if  possi- 
ble/' said  Selina  ;  ''  and  I  should  be  most 
grateful  to  you." 

Colonel  Stratton  looked  as  if  he  would- 
be  grateful  too.  "  To-morrow  morning, 
thi^n.  Miss  Asgill,  if  you  can  dedicate  an- 
hoiir  to  a  new  acquaintance" 

''  Most  chearfiilly,"  said  Selina. 

Colonel  Stratton  recollected  that  he  must 
call  in  Bond-street,  and  begged  to  be  put 
down. 

''  Stratton  likes  Harriet  Wilmot,"  said 
Mrs.  Brooks. 

Our  heroine  coincided  in  opinion.  '^  I 
should  rejoice,"  said  she,  "  to  see  it  mu- 
tual. The  colonel  is  a  most  amiable  man, 
and  the  disparity  of  their  years  would  be 
less  glaring  with  her  than  almost  any  fe- 
male of  her  age,  she  is  so  gentle,  so  unob- 
trusive." 

''  The  colonel,"  said  Marian,  "  is  calcu- 
lated to  form  a  domestic  fireside  with 
judgment  as  well  as  elegance." 

Our  heroine,  on  arriving  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  found  slie  had  but  a  few  minutes 
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for  her  toilet;  but,  in  those  moments,  the 
words  of  Swivel,  as  pointed  at  Montgo- 
mery, rose  on  her  memory.  Yet  the  next 
moment  crushed  the  calumny  ;  Tor  had  she 
not  implicated  colonel  Stratton  in  her  com- 
munication ? — yes  ;  and  he  was  one  of  Na- 
ture's most  amiable  family  :  and  she  de- 
scended to  the  dining-room,  if  not  free 
from  discjuiet,  yet,  at  least,  more  happy 
than  while  her  bosom  owned  a  decided 
preference  for  one,  and  was,  by  every  rule 
of  honour  and  of  sentiment^  the  afHanced 
bride  of  another. 


CKAP.  III. 


Virtue  does  still 


With  scorn  the  merceriary  world  regsrd. 
Where  abject  souls  do  good, and  hope  reward. 
Above  the  worthless  trophies  man  can  raise. 
She  seeks  not  honour,  wealth,  nor  airy  praise, 
But  with  herself,  herself  the  goddess  pays." 


1 


To  rise  early,   explore  a  wood,   and   meet 
a  lover,  are  the  usual  designations  for  a  he- 
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roine ;  but  as  we  are  to  speak  of  a  second 
in  ranlc^  we  mast  not  infringe  on  our  Se- 
Una's  prerogative.  Agnes  Melvi^,  wlioni 
we  leh  to  repose  after  her  very  sudden 
journey,  no  sooner  beheld  the  orb  of  day 
beaming  through  her  window,  than,  with  a 
chastened  feeling  of  pious  regret,  she  arose, 
and  equipping  herr^elf  in  her  travelling 
dress,  stole  lightly  down  the  staircase,  and, 
with  a  beating  heart,  took  the  path  to  the 
churchyard.  A  simple,  yet  very  beautiful 
structure  had  been  raised  over  the  remains 
of  the  am/iable  Melvln.  His  weeping  child, 
with  many  a  fond  recollection  clinging  to 
her  heart,  contemplated  its  beauty.  Her 
sister,  her  darling  Ellen  ! — ah  !  could  she 
view  this  unsought  tribute  to  their  virtuous 
parent!  and  her  eye  sought  the  well-known 
habitation  of  the  delicate  friend,  whose  li- 
berality had  deemed  such  a  proof  of  re- 
membrance and  esteem  indispensible. 

The  dew  yet  ''  glittered  on  the  thorn" 
that  grew  near  the  base,  *'  the  lar'^'s  shri/I 
notes"  seemed  to  bear  her  mental  prayers 
to  Him  who  alone  could  hear  them.     An 
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hour  had  imperceptibly  passed  in  unob- 
trusive sorrow^  wheiij  fearing  her  absence 
might  create  uneasiness,  she  arose  to  depart. 
On  a  stile,  a  few  paces  from  the  tomb,  she 
leaned  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  the  par- 
sonage. She  observed  the  thrifty  house^ 
keeper  busied  in  her  morning's  employ. 
Its  absent  master  claimed  a  grateful  sigh, 
and,  with  tears  yet  lingering  on  her  cheek, 
she  turned  towards  the  dv^elling  of  her 
friends.  A  sudden  footstep  behind  her 
caused  a  momentary  alarm.  Turning  has-* 
tily  round,  she  beheld,  with  astonishment^ 
lord  Berriton  was  the  unexpected  causf. 

^'  Most  amiable  of  women/*  said  his  lord- 
-ship,  ''  pardon  this  intrusion,  I  learned 
from  the  servant  of^doctor  Adams  that  you 
had  walked  this  path." 

*'  Then  I  wish,  my  lord,  as  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  my  visit,  you  had  allowed  it 
to  be  solitary,"  said  Agnes, 

''  Ciuel,  cruel  girl  !"  said  lord  Berriton; 
^'  the  pride  of  my  life  would  be  to  steal  all 
fiorrow  from  you." 
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*'  My  lord,  this  language,  and  in  such  a 
place  !"  said  Agnes. 

'^  Let  us,"  said  lord  Berriton,  '*  return  to 
the  tomb  of  your  parent;  let  me,  before 
the  silent  witness  of  his  worth,  avow  that  a 
love  as  pure  as  mine 

**  Angels  might  hear,  and  infidels  adore  1" 

Agnes  viewed  his  lordship  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mild  penetration.  No  affecta- 
tion, no  gesture  accompanied  his  words; 
and  though  the  hyperbole  of  his  language 
was  ill  assorted  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
place,  it  was  no  stretch  of  fancy,  but  a  usual 
mode  with  his  lordship. 

They  had  proceeded  some  distance  be- 
fore Miss  Me^lvin  recollected  that  her  com- 
panion had  been  at  i\\Q  doctor's. — ''  Do 
you  knov^  my  friend  doctor  Adams,  my 
lord  ?"  asked  Agnes. 

*'  I  look  to  the  happiness  of  being  intro- 
duced to  him  by  you,"  said  lord  Berriton. 

"  By  me,  my  lord  !" 

*'  Surely   you   have  not  condemned  me 
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to  despair?     Did  not  my  letter  explain  to 
you  all  the  power  of  your  charms  ?'* 

''  I  never  received  any  letter  from  you, 
iTjy  lord,"  said  x\gnes;  ''and  your  lord- 
ship's knowledge  of  me  has^  by  the  very 
extraordinary  and  ineligible  circumstances 
of  my  situation,  been  little  advantageous. 
If  you  thinks  my  lord,  that  my  fallen  for- 
tunes and  dependant  estate  leave  me  en- 
tirely exposed  to  the  transient  gallantry  of 
the  exalted  of  your  sex^  you  are  mistaken. 
I  have  friends." 

"  Ungenerous,  cruel  girl  !"  said  lord 
Berriton  ;  "  does  the  world  attach  such  in- 
famy to  my  name^  that  you  reject  me  on 
report  ?  or  have  you  decided  from  your 
own  observation  r" 

''  Reflect,  my  lord,"  said  Agnes,  im- 
pressively. 

"  I  do  remember.  Accursed  be  that  mo- 
ment!"  said  lord  Berriton.  *'  Dear  Agnes, 
I  knew  you  not  then." 

"  Nor  now,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  ''  if 
you  think  a  \\oman  of  honour  forgets  so 
wounding:  a  dereliction  to  her  honour." 
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^^  I  will  not  be  condemned  unheard/* 
said  lord  Berriton.  *^  Your  sex  have  ever 
had  my  admiration;  my  love  is  your's ! 
Never,  till  your  proud  virtue  awed  my 
daring  presumption,  had  I  conceived  that 
HO  much  feminine  firmness  could  attach  to 
woman,  more  especially  one,  in  whom  the 
softness  of  her  sex  is  so  beauteously  pour- 
trayed.  I  saw  you  unhappy,  and  placed  in 
a  situation  derogatory  to  your  feelings, 
(Agnes  turned  a  look  of  inquiry  on  her 
companion.)  Still  hear  me,  madam/'  said 
lord  Berriton  ;  ''  not  the  smallest  part  of 
that  expression  hut  my  humbled  soul  can 
translate.  In  a  moment  of  irritation,  I  lost 
sight  of  the  respect  due  to  your  virtue,  and 
indirectly  told  you  where  your  sorrows 
%vere  appreciated,  and  how  anxious  I  was 
to  remove  you  from  so  detestable  an  asy- 
lum. I  grant  that  my  manner  was  ec|ui^ 
vocal ;  I  submit  to  your  scorn  for  that  lapse 
from  propriety.  Alas  !  if  I  judged  imper-« 
fectly  of  yoUj  how  much  did  \  wrong  my-* 
self!  By  Heaven  1  madam,  to  protect  you^ 
to  atone  for  my  error  by  a  life  devoted  to 
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your  service,  does  but  poorly  express  the 
insuperable  power  you  hold  on  my  heart ! 
Deign  to  share  a  fortune  that  will  prove 
valueless  without  you.  Doom  me  not  to 
wretchedness  and  folly  !" 

''  My  lord/'  said  Agnes,  ''  I  accept  youf 
apology.  I  will  not  even  deny  you  the  ap- 
plause that  an  offer  so  disinterested  in  point 
of  fortune  demands;  I  feel  it  as  a  tribute 
to  my  wounded  honour;  and  though  a 
more  extensive  return  for  your  liberality 
is  not  in  my  power,  I  will  henceforward 
consider  your  lordship  with  the  respect 
that  1  must  feel  your  due." 

''  You  reject  me  then  !"  said  lord  Berri- 
ton  ;  "  Good  Heavens  ! — and  am  I  doomed 
to  so  deep  a  disappointment  ?'' 

"  You  will  not  consider  it  such  in  a  short 
time/'  said  Agnes.  *'  In  your  own  rank,  my 
lord,  some  woman  will  be  found  to  grace 
YOur  selection,  and  honour  your  title." 

'^  Never,  madam/' said  the  mortified  peer. 
**  You  think  my  character  so  puerile,  ihat 
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I  have  not  stability  enough  to  look  above 
the  hacknied  haunts  of  notoriety." 

''  On  the  contrary,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  nam- 
ed those  of  a  superior  class." 

"  I  comprehend  you,  madam/'  said  Ber- 
riton  ;  "  a\voman  of  fashion,  an  automa- 
ton, or  a  romp,  who  will  spend  my  fortune, 
and  wear  my  title,  for  no  other  reason  than 
its  giving  her  an  honourable  opportunity 
of  being  notorious." 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  lord,"  said  Agnes^ 
"  that  yon  satirize  the  higher  classes  of  a 
sex  to  whom  you  have  just  avowed  your 
devotion  ?*' 

''  I  hate  a  woman  of  fashion  !  No,  ma- 
dam, had  you  been,  in  the  most  remote 
particular,  like  those  vapid,  useless  beings, 
with  all  your  charms,  I  could  have  looked 
on  you  as  a  stoic." 

^o-nes,  who  could  not  have  imagined 
that  so  much  of  rationality  was  blended  in 
the  character  of  her  lover,  whom  she  had 
seen  idolized  by  those  very  beings  he  was 
thus  depreciating,  though  she  regarded  his 
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profuse  praise  as  somewhat  beyond  even  a 
lover's  lore,  felt  respect  creep  into  her 
manners  towards  one  whom  she  could  have 
scarcel}^  believed  qualified  to  excite  such  a 
sentiment.  ^ 

*'  May  I  ask/'  continued  lord  Berriton, 
with  a  voice  of  stifled  pride,  ''  if  my  dis- 
appointment takes  rise  in  your  hatred,  or 
your  previous  engagements  ?" 

''  Neither,  my  lord,"  replied  Agnes;  '^•'the 
first  never  influenced  my  breast,  when  your 
conduct  might  have  justified  a  strong  feel- 
ing ;  Xh't  latter,  I  have  never  yet  considered 
seriously." 

"  Then  why  reject  me  ?"  said  lord  Berri- 
ton  ;  *'  doom  me  to  a  probation,  a  servi- 
tude ;  even  as  Isaac  for  Rebecca  bore  a 
bondsman's  life,  so  will  I  for  the  woman  of 
my  soul's  election  !" 

''  I  could  not  make  so  poor  a  return  for 
the  liberality  of  your  lordship's  of!br,"said 
Agnes;  *'  it  is  most  probable  I  shall  make 
no  election." 

"  You  love,'*   said  Berriton,  regarding- 
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the  changing  check  of  Agnes ;  ''  by  Hea- 
ven !  some  insensible  idiot  owns  a  treasure 
to  which  his  torpid  soul  glows  not.  Oh, 
Agnes  !  most  beloved^  most  adored  of  wo- 
men !  where  are  now  my  fairy  prospects  ?" 
''  Where  all  chimeras  should  be/'  said 
Agnes^  '*  given  to  oblivion.  Your  lordship's 
future  views  will,  I  trust,  be  such  as  your 
friends  will  feel  interest  in  ;  and  among 
lord  Berriton's  sincere  friends,  Agnes  Mel- 
vin  does  not  hesitate  to  class  herself/' 

Lord  Berriton  bowed,  but  his  disposi- 
tion, naturally  ardent^  was  not  calculated 
to  bear  a  decision  so  marked,  so  perfectly 
irremoveable.  They  had  reached  the  gar- 
den that  enclosed  the  house  of  doctor 
Adams.  Agnes  paused.  *'  I  see  your 
thoughts,"  said  he,  "  but  I  must  keep  my 
appointment.  I  left  v.ord  with  the  good 
doctor's  servant  that  I  should  require  an 
hour's  audience.  I  was  then  full  of  hope, 
now  I  am  sunk  in  despair.  You  will  not 
deny  me  the  honour  of  a  short  converse 
with  your  friend  ?" 

*'  Certainly  not,  my  lord/'  said  Agnes. 
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She  led  the  way  to  the  breakfast-parlour 
oFMrs.  Adams,  who  had  been  apprized,  by 
old  Jacob,  that  a  lord  had  '^  corned  post 
from  Lunniin  a'terMiss  Melvih;  that  he  had 
followed  her  to  the  churchyard;  and  think- 
ing," says  Jacob,  '' that  such  a  pretty  girl 
might  perhaps  become  a  lady,  I  gived  the 
poor  old  merchant  his  full  character.  My 
lord  looked  mainly  pleased,  and  said,  '  he 
must  have  an  hour's  talk  wi  master  when  he 
corned  back.'* 

Mrs.  Adams  thought  A.gnes  deserving  of 
the  highest  rank,  yet  as  she  believed  her 
views  were  bounded,  and  her  heart  attach- 
ed, she  quietly  placed  an  additional  break- 
fast-cup on  her  table,  fully  pei-suaded  that 
a  social  breakfast,  and  ten  minutes  passed 
in  the  library  of  X\\e  doctor,  would  check 
the  hopes  of  his  lordship,  and  set  him  on 
the  road  to  London  again. 

Agnes,  with  a  manner  as  unembarrassed 
as  her  feelings  could  command,  introduced 
the  peer  to  her  friend.  The  entrance  of 
the  doctor,  whose  benignant  nature  shone 
in  the  most  trivial  of  his  actions,  soon  dis- 
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si  pared  the  chagrin  of  his  lordship,  so  as  to 
make  him  affable  and  polite.  The  doctor 
and  his  partner  viewed  him  through  a  par- 
tial medium.  He  had  selected  their  favour- 
ite, and  her  sentiments  in  his  favour  were 
yet  unknown  to  them.  To  the  inquiries 
of  lord  Berriton  concerning  the  inhabitants 

of  L ,  the  doctor  named  Mrs.  ?vlanners 

and  sir  John  Owen. 

"  Mrs.  Manners  has  a  w\ird,  has  she  not.'^ " 

The  doctor  repb'ed  in  the  affn'mative. 

''  I  must  certainly  make  her  a  call,"  said 
ford  Berriton  ;  "  lady  Sophia  is  known  to 
me." 

"  She  is  very  handsome,"  said  Mrs.  Adams. 

*'  She  is  merely  handsome,"  said  lord 
Berriton. 

''  A  handsome  heiress  is  a  most  attractive 
focus,"  sad  Ada  ms. 

*'  An  ugly  one  stands  on  even  ground 
with  her,"  said  lord  Berriton, 

•'  How,  my  lordl"  said  Mrs.  Adams;  ^'is 
not  beauty  the  second  consideration  in 
high  life?" 

*'  It  is  the  first  with  many,  madam,"  said 
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lord  Berriton  ;  *'  but  an  heiress's  matriino- 
nial  rank  is  generally  according  to  her  acres; 
and  the  sordid  wretch  who  weds  himself  to 
land,  has  not  refinement  enough  to  appre- 
ciate personal  advantage." 

''  Your  sentiments  are  noble,  my  lord," 
said  Adams,  "^  yet  there  are  exceptions.  I 
know  one  heiress  whose  riches  are  her  least 
endowment,  whose  humility  heightens  her 
character,  and  whose  beauty  is  the  very 
zenith  of  perfect  loveliness.  Perhaps  vou 
know  the  lovely  woman  ;  I  mean  Miss 
Asgill." 

"  Perfectly.  She  is  a  divine  girl,  and 
did  not  every  man  raise  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  being  that  his  fancy  terms  perfect,  I^ 
amongst  others,  should  have  sighed  in  the 
train  of  the  elegant  Selina." 

Agnes  blushed.  The  direction  of  lord 
Berriton's  gaze  placed,  beyond  the- power 
of  dispute,  the  existing  image  of  his  glow- 
ing fancy.  ''  Miss  Asgill  is  the  most  ami- 
able of  women,"  said  Agnes.  ''  Oh  !  my 
dear  sir,"  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  arm 
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of  the  doctor,  '*  what  disinterested,  what 
liberal  friendship,  she  shewed  your  poor 
Agnes,  when  she  really  thought  her  neglec- 
ted, and  knew  not  that  one  being  in  the 
world  was  interested  in  her  fate  !" 

''  Did  she  ?"  said  lord  Berriton.  *'  No- 
ble girl !  how  unlike  the  generality  of  her 
sex,  who  seldom  accord  pure  friendship  to 
any  but  the  ugly  and  illiterate  !" 

''  I  trust  not,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Adams; 
'*■  many  instances  of  exalted  and  generous 
friendship  have  fallen  under  my  inspec- 
tion." 

"  In  females  of  equal  ages?"  asked  lord 
Berriton. 

*'  Why,  I  do  not  exactly  recollect,"  said 
Mrs.  Adams,  with  a  smile. 

*'  You  are  unwilling  to  do  so,  madam," 
said  lord  Berriton  ;  ''  though  I  perceive  you 
do  not  reject  my  assertion." 

"  1  am  afraid  to  reflect  on  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Adams;  ''  nor  dare  I  pause  on  the  convic- 
tion that  one  young  and  amiable  female  is 
a  certain  exception  to  your  sentiments,  lest 
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I  grow  angry  that  the  child  of  mv  hopes 
has,  during  her  absence  from  our  roof,  al- 
lowed strangers  to  take  our  place." 

Agnes,  with  a  fervent  pressure  of  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Adams,  begged  to  repeat,  that 
it  was  a  friendship  on  her  part  unsought, 
but  which,  she  trusted,  would  be  a  source 
of  future  happiness  to  both  of  them. 
''  You  know,*'  continued  x\gnes,  with  a 
chearful  air,  ''  I  have  yet  to  tell  my  little 
adventures." 

'^  I  feel  I  am  an  intruder,"  said  lord  Ber- 
riton ;  ''  but  my  zeal  in  a  cause  that  must 
make  either  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mv 
life,  must  plead  an  extenuation  of  my  sud- 
den visit." 

*'  It  is  fortunate,  mv  lord,'*  said  the  doc- 
tor, ''  when  a  zeal  of  this  sort  is  received 
with  candour,  and  appreciated  as  it  should 
be." 

Agnes  blushed — Mrs.  Adams  looked  at 
the  doctor,  as  if  to  reprove  the  sin  of 
raising  false  hopes;  while  the  good  Adams, 
who  actually  liktd  the  young  peer's  man- 
ner, and  applauded  his  liberality,  sav/  no 
r3 
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immediate  reasons  for  discoiira2:infi:  his  ad- 
dresses.  Agnes  had  not  yet  spoken  on  the 
subject ;  and  highly  as  he  regarded  Cecil, 
he  believed  it  impossible  he  could  preserve 
his  honour^  and  break  his  engagements 
with  Miss  Asgill.  Lord  Berriton,  like  a 
true  lover,  caught  its  shadows.  The  appro- 
bation of  the  doctor  seemed  an  ostensible 
hold,  and  he  claimed  an  audience  imme- 
diately after  breakfast. 

"  Agnes/'  said  Mrs.  Adams,  so  soon  as  the 
gentlemen  withdrew,  ''  is  lord  Berriton  a 
favoured  lover  ?'* 

''  Oh,  no  !  now  nor  ever,  dear  madam,'' 
said  Agnes.  '^  The  doctor  will  not,  I  hope, 
encourage  him  to  prosecute  professions  to 
which  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  listen. 
In  fact,  I  have  rejected  him." 

''  And  so  will  Adams,  my  love,"  said 
the  good  matron,  ''  when  he  learns  your 
sentiments.'* 

The  gentlemen  returned  after  a  short 
conference.  "  Lord  Berriton,  my  love,"  said 
the  worthy  Adams,  taking  the  hand  of  Ag- 
nes, ''  has  honoured  me  by  a  confidence 
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that  has  been  submitted  to  your  conside- 
ration. I  never  knew  you  injudicious  in 
your  decisions;  but  have  you  not  been 
hasty  in  replying  to  his  lordship's  propo- 
sals ?  A  fashionable  guardian  would  have 
negotiated  this  matter  first  with  yourself; 
but  I  deem  a  conduct  like  lord  Berritons  at 
once  liberal  and  dignified;  it  demands  a 
candid  reply^  from  mature  reflection.  Shall 
we  continue  to  have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving his  lordship  as  our  occasional  visi- 
tor, or  do  you  finally  reject  the  honour- 
able alliance  offered  to  you  ?" 

''  My  lord/'  said  Agnes,  "  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  the  liberality  of  your  offer;  and, 
%vhile  I  own  this,  allow  me  to  add,  that  no 
inducement  in  this  world  should  lead  me  to 
act  so  inimical  to  moral  rectitude,  as  to 
make  gratitude  the  leading  feature  of  a  life 
that  should  own  a  more  exalted,  a  more 
tender  sentiment." 

''  Enough,  madam,''  said  lord  Berriton, 
respectfully  kissing  the  hand  of  Agiies.  ''  I 
withdraw  my  pretensions;"  and  with  an  air 
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of  mortified,  yet  sincere  love,   he  departed 
for  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Manners. 

No  regrets,  no  expostulations  were  of- 
fered by  the  good  Adamses.  They  saw  all 
the  liberality  of  his  lordship's  proposals, 
but  they  weio;hed  little  in  comparison  with 
the  certain  happiness  of  their  beloved  child, 
as  they  termed  her.  Such  was  the  specious 
appearance  that  love  had  effected  on  the 
volatile  character  of  lord  Berriton,  that  the 
good  doctor  could  scarcely  credit  the  little 
sketches  that  Agnes  gave  of  his  town  man- 
ners. 

Agnes  related  her  introduction  to  Miss 
Asgill,  the  amiable  interest  she  had  taken 
in  her  sickness,  while  she  was  yet  unknown 
to  her;  and,  in  describing  her  rejection  of 
our  heroine's  services  at  Barnes,  she  left 
the  doctor  and  his  lady  in  possession  of  her 
reasons  for  so  readily  declining  the  honour 
of  a  coronet. 

At  an  early  hour  they  repaired  to  the 
Hall. 

"  How  gothic  I  must  look  !"  said  lady 
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Sophia,  as  she  viewed  the  dress  of ^  Miss 
Melvin,  on  entering  the  saloon. 

Mrs.  Manners  smiled  approbation  on  her 
young  favourite,  and  drawing  the  Adamses 
into  conversation,  left  the  young  people 
to  a  tete-d-tefe. 

"  Am  I  not  odious  ?"  said  lady  Sophia. 

"  Not  quite  frightful,"  said  Agnes,  laugh- 
ing. 

''  But,  really,  it  has  become  a  serious 
thing  since  yesterday,"  said  her  ladyship  ; 
*'  the  only  person  I  thought  I  could  dress 
for  in  this  dull  place  is  gone,"  and  she 
sighed;  ^' but  this  morning  we  have  had 
the  most  elegant,  the  most  enchanting 
town  luminary — nothing  less  than  the  ac- 
complished Berriton  ;"  Agnes  blushed;  she 
could  have  anticipated  her  ladyship's  com- 
munication ;  but  vanity  was  not  her  foible 
— *'  and  he  dines  here  to-day." 

"  Does  he  ?"  said  AgneSj  with  a  look  of 
regret. 

*'  Yes,  certainly,  he  does.  Dear  me.  Miss 
Melvin,  do  you  object  to  his  lordship's  add- 
ing to  our  hum-drum  party  ?'* 
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"  Not  in  the  least,  my  lady/'  said  Agnes; 
"  thou<j[h  I  cannot  consider  a  party  that 
classes  mv  respectable  friends^  the  x'\damses 
and  Mrs.  Manners,  deserves  such  a  term." 

^'  Oh  !  do  not  be  so  sentimental,"  said 
her  ladyship;  "  I  am  sure  you  must  think 
Mrs.  Manners  a  quiz,  and  the  Adamses  are 
good  sort  of  people  ;  but,  Lord!  who  cares 
for  good  folks  now-a-days?" 

^^  I  hope  there  are  a  few  who  do/*  said 
Asrnes  :  ''  and  my  sentimental  nature  leads 
me  to  venerate  such ;  they  are  novelties, 
lady  So})hia,  and  you  know  novelty  always 
attracts." 

''  La,  I  declare  you  are  monstrously  ina- 
proved,"  said  her  ladyship  ;  ''  that  is  quite 
droll.  Well,  but,  my  dear  Melvin,  just 
come  to  my  houdoir,  and  teach  me  to  ar- 
range my  drapery  something  like  yours;  it 
is  monstrous  becoming." 

"  I  have  little  taste  that  way,'*  said  Agnes, 
''  but  if  my  assistance  can  be  serviceable,  I 
will  readily  give  it." 

''  That's  very  good,"  said  her  ladyship; 
and  taking  the  arm  of  the  humble  gover- 
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tiess,  she  led  her  to  her  boudoir.  ''  Dear 
nie,  I  declare  there  is  my  writing-box  open  ! 
Well,  don't  peep,  Melvin  ;  do  you  know, 
I  have  been  desperately  in  love  since  I  saw 
you.''  (Agnes  smiled.)  ''  Yes,  indeed  I 
have,  and  it  has  made  me  so  poetical !  Are 
YOU  poetical  when  you  are  in  love  ?'* 

''  I  never  was  what  is  termed  in  love," 
said  Agnes;  "  but  adversity  has  sometimes 
made  me  a  little  descriptive." 

'*  Never  in  love  !  oh  you  happy  insen- 
sible !'  said  her  ladyship  ;  '^  why,  these  are 
all  sonnets  addressed  to  my  Adonis,*'  and 
she  placed  a  number  of  irregularly-written 
scrawls  in  the  hands  of  x\gnes. 

''  I  will  not  peep,"  said  Agnes,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Yes,  you  may.  Give  me  your  opinion 
of  them  ;  I  know  you  understand  grammar 
better  than  1  do,  for  I  always  hated  it  at 
school ;  but  it  don't  matter,  you  know, 
with  me;  a  woman  of  fashion  can  always 
get  an  amanuensis  for  money." 

''  You  are  only  laughing  at  me,"  said 
Agnes.     ''  You  want  to  throw  me  oif  my 
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guard,  and  make  my  remarks  the  subject 
of  your  criticisms." 

"  No,  upon  my  honour,  I  don't  mean 
that;  do  just  correct  any  faults  you  see^ 
as^  perhaps,  I  may  be  forced  to  ask  lord 
Berriton's  opinion  of  my  style." 

*'  To  ask  lord  Berriton  to  look  at  effu- 
sions like  these  !"  said  Agnes,  who  had  ac- 
tually blushed  at  the  tenderness  of  their 
language. 

*'  Yes.  Why,  what  is  there  wrong  in 
that?'*  said  her  ladyship.  "^  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  my  first  love  ;  Berriton  is  de- 
voted to  the  muses,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  propitious  to  the  forming  of  an  at- 
tachment than  the  discovery  of  similar 
tastes;  '  he  might  love  me  for  my  talent, 
1  him  that  he  did  value  it.'  Is  not  that  a 
pretty  idea?" 

''  It  is  not  an  inappropriate  parody," 
said  Agnes;  "but,  dear  lady  Sophia,  do 
not,  by  any  means,  shew  these  to  lord  Ber- 
riton. Try  the  power  of  your  charms,  and 
let  him,  at  a  future  period,  discover  your 
poetical  abilities.'* 
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^'  A  very  good  plan,"  said  the  subdued 
idiot ;  *'  and,  Melvin,  only  think,  these  son- 
nets, if  I  only  alter  the  name,  will  do  for 
him." 

'*  I  think  not/'*  said  Agnes,  repressing  a 
smile  ;  ''  a  poet  owns  verse  at  will ;  and  his 
lordship  would  not  be  flattered  by  the  re- 
vision of  feelings  that  he  might  be  vain 
enough  to  wish  he  only  had  awakened." 

"  Very  true,  very  true/'  said  her  lady- 
xship ;  ^'' reallv  vou  are  verv  clever;  but 
Berriton  does  not  sound  half  so  well  in 
verse  as  Cecil.  Oh,  Francis  !  beloved  of 
my  soul  !  see  where  the  '  village  preacher's 
modest  mansion  stands  !' 

Agnes,  with  a  look  as  correct  as  that  of 
the  love-sick  lady  Sophia,  rested  her  eye  on 
the  white  chimnies  of  the  parsonage,  which 
were  made  visible  by  the  thick  foliage  of 
green  that  contrasted  its  simple  architec- 
ture. A  half-suppressed  sigh  that  escaped 
the  lips  of  Agones  made  her  ladvship  start. 
*'  You  know  Mr.  Cecil,  I  believe  ?"  said  she. 

"  I  have  that  pleasure,''  said  A^^nes. 

"  Ah  !   my  mamma  Manners  told  mc  all 
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about  his  attending  your  father,  and  all 
that;  biU  he  was  not  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  yours,  was  he  ?"' 

''  He  was  a  verv  consolinrx  one  to  n'.y  pa- 
rent,  who  lies  near  yon  sacred  spot/'  said 
Agnes,  pointing  at  the  churchy 

^'  Oh,  that  made  you  sigh  so/'  said  lady- 
Sophia.  "  I  declare  you  quite  frightened 
me,  for  I  should  quite  hate  any  woman  that 
loved  him  ;  and  the  woman  he  should  dare 
to  love,  I  could  be  tempted  to  poison/' 

"  How  shocking  \"  said  Agnes.  "  Your 
ladyship  must  fall  in  love  again,  if  only  to 
soften  such  unfeminine  feelings." 

'^  Aye,  I  know  such  good  ladies  as  you, 
and  some  others,  think  this  terrible;  but 
you  have  no  souls,  no  energies.  I  was  edu- 
cated on  the  new  system.  Dear,  liberal 
JMary,  it  was  you  W'-j  felt  all  the  agonies, 
all  the  thousand  tendernesses  of  la  belle 
'passionef 

Agnes  was  silent,  but  her  looks  evinced 
no  congeniality  of  sentiment. 

"  That  hideous  Miss  Asgiil,"  continued 
the  affected  sentimentalist,  raising  her  voice^ 
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*'  it  is  vou  who  have  drawn  my  love  away  ! 
YeSj  but  for  you^  I  had  worn  him  in  my 
heart  of  hearts;  aye,  in  my  heart's  core/* 

*'  I  think  your  ladyship  has  been  misin- 
formed," said  Agnes.  "  Mr.  Cecils  engage- 
ments with  Miss  Asgill  are  of  a  date  prior 
to  your  ladyship's  knowledge  of  him  ;  and, 
believe  me,  if  you  knew  the  worth  of  Miss 
Asgill,  you  would  applaud  and  love  his 
.  choice/' 

''Never!  never!  impossible!"  said  lady 
Sophia  ;  "■  she  is  a  tame,  ridiculous  pedant ; 
quite  a  natural  miss,  that  would  not  break 
the  commandments  ^ov  the  world.'* 

''  Then  who  so  proper  for  a  parson's 
wife,"  said  Agnes,  ''  as  she  who  practises 
the  truths  he  preaches?" 

"  I  beseech  you  do  not  irritate  my  nerves 
by  the  mention  of  such  a  possibility,"  said 
lady  Sophia.  "  No,  no,  Cecil,  if  you  reject 
Sophia,  beware  how  you  wound  my  pride 
by  attempting  to  elect  another  to  your 
favour  !'* 

Agnes  looked  aghast.     The  agitation  of 
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her  companion  had  raised  her  beyond  all 
'  self-command.  ''  We  are  for^cettin^r  the 
purpose  for  which  we  retired/'  said  Agnes, 
timidly,  who  saw,  in  the  enraged  looks  of 
her  ladyship,  poison  and  murder  in  various 
shapes.  She  actually  trembled  for  the 
chosen  of  her  heart,  and  the  friend  of  her 
bosom.  '*  The  company  will  arrive  before  ' 
our  important  arrangement  is  made/* 

Lady  Sophia,  never  insensible  to  her  per- 
sonal appearance,  entered  with  avidity  on 
ifs  perform.ance.  "  How  ugly  I  look  V  said 
her  ladyship,  and  vshe  proceeded  to  daub 
her  cheeks  with  rouge. 

*' Hold,'*  said  Agnes;  "  recollect  your 
ladyship  was  io  take  mv  opinion  and  assist- 
ance, and  I  positively  forbid  this." 

"  Poll  !"  said  her  ladyship,  "  Berriton 
is  so  used  to  see  blooming  cheeks,  he  will 
not  discover  it." 

"  I  must  differ  with  vou,"  said  Asnes: 
*'  nay,  I  was  really  admiring  the  triumph  of 
nature  over  art,  when  1  first  met  your  lady- 
ship this  morning." 
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''  But  Berriton  would  think  I  was  quite 
a  country  miss^  if  I  abjured  so  fashionable 
a  distinction." 

''  Lord  Berri(on,  with  others  of  his  sex/* 
said  AgneSj  "  may,  from  politeness,  over- 
look so  glaring  an  impropriety,  yet  I  must 
believe  that  Nature  would  be  hailed,  even 
by  men  of  fashion^  as  a  most  interesting 
stranger." 

''  I  cannot  think  it/*  said  lady  Sophia, 
still  spreading  the  crimson  dye  over  her 
face,  in  the  most  thoughtless  way. 

The  approach  of  carriages  called  her 
ladyship's  attention  to  the  window.  ''  Here 
comes  Nimrod  and  his  sister;  hear  it.  Miss 
Melvin — a  young  widow  who  is  not  look- 
ing for  a  husband  !  and  there  comes  the 
easy,  the  elegant  Berriton.  Mori  Dieu ! 
he  looks  quite  pensercsa.  Ah  !  my  sweet 
sprig  of  fashion,  it  is  reserved  for  the  lively 
Sophia  to  dissq)ate  that  horrifying  gloom  !" 
Agnes  smiled  at  the  egotism  of  her  com- 
panion, whom  she  almost  envied,  as  pos- 
sessing such  appeasing  and  reconciling  self- 
assurances. 
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They  descended  to  the  saloon^  and  were 
seated;,  before  the  carriages  had  reached  the 
vestibule.  Agnes  saw,  with  temporary  sur- 
prise, that  lady  Sophia  placed  herself  in  a 
studied  attitude  at  a  distance  from  her. 

Mrs.  Manners  saw  the  plan,  and  beckon- 
ing Agnes  to  her  side,  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
''  Poor  <riddv  thins  •  she  will  be  humbled 
before  long.'* 

Sir  John  Owen  and  lady  Neville  were 
announced.  Mrs.  Manners  introduced  her 
protegee  in  a  most  flattering  manner.  Lady 
Neville  viewed  her  with  approbation,  sir 
John  with  a  bold  scrutiny,  that  somewhat 
confused  her. 

'*  So  you  don't  know  me?'*  said  lady 
Sophia,  poutingly. 

*'  Yes,  but  I  do,  my  little  skittish  miss,*' 
said  sir  John,  shaking  her  hand  violently. 

»  ''  Unhand  me,  sir,"  said  lady  Sophin> 
angrily  ;  ''  how  you  discompose  one's 
dress!** 

''  Pardon  me,'*  said  he,  ''  I  did  not  per- 
ceive. Why,  you  are  decked  out ;  do  you 
mean  to  get  off  to-day  ?" 
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'^  What  a  horrid  creature  you  are!"  said 
lady  Sophia;   '^  really  monstrous  " 

''  What  has  he  done?"  said  lady  Neville, 
advancing  with  a  good-humoured  smile. 

'^  Why,  spoiled  my  costume,  that  I  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  arrange,  and  my  veil 
was  so  classical  and  charming." 

Agnes  was  overcome  by  surprise  at  hear- 
ing such  terms  given  to  the  adornment  ofa 
dress,  which  was  composed  ofa  plain  muslin 
robe,  and  a  clear  veil  of  the  same  materials. 

''  Let  me  adjust,"  said  lady  Neville. 

^'  Lei  me,"  said  sir  John ;  '''  I  have  an  ex- 
cellent style  in  these  things,  Aurora  knows 
I  dress  Miss  Minikin  and  my  little  pet  with 
perfect  costume." 

"  Really !  can  he  do  these  things  r"  said 
lady  Sophia. 

''  Yes,  he  really  does/'  said  l.idy  Ne- 
ville, "  to  the  admiration  of  the  Brighton 
fashionables." 

'*  Where  is  Miss  Minikin  now  ?"  asked 
lady  Sophia. 

''  At  home  in. the  stables,"  said  sir  John. 
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''  Lady  Neville,  what  does  he  mean  ?'* 
said  lady  Sophia. 

*'  Why,  he  is  talking  of  his  favourite 
horses,"  said  her  ladyship,  ''  hoping  to  draw 
your  thoughts  from  the  anger  his  rude  con- 
gratulation induced." 

''  But  how  monstrous  to  talk  of  costume 
and  classical  taste,  when  naming  horses  !" 
said  lady  Sophia. 

*'  Why  there  I  can  pardon  him,'*  said  his 
sister;  ''  such  obsolete  ideas  and  far-fetched 
terms  are  always  affected,  and  are,  in  many 
cases,  used  without  the  least  combining 
knowledge  as  to  their  reference,  or  cor- 
rectness of  proximity;  and  as  we  know 
it  possible  to  dress  a  horse  agreeable 
to  ancient  style,  its  application  is  only 
an  innocent  satire  that  you  must  for- 
give." 

''Where  can  lord  Berriton  be?"  said 
lady  Sophia,  not  attending  to  the  remark 
of  lady  Neville. 

"  He  has  just  turned  down  the  Elm  Walk 
with  Dr.  Adams/'  said  Mrs.  Manners. 
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"  With  Dr.  Adams  !  Does  he  know  him  ?'* 
siaid  her  ladyship. 

''  Slightly,  my  lady/'  said  Mrs.  Adams. 

Before  lady  Sophia  had  recovered  her 
surprise,  the  doctor  and  his  companion 
were  seen  advancing  towards  the  saloon. 
Lady  Sophia  started  up,  and,  with  a  play- 
ful agility,  ran  down  the  gravel  walk  to 
meet  them. 

"  Berriton  looks  a  la  mort,"  said  sir  John. 
''  Do  but  mark  him,  Aurora;  can  that  be 
the  gallant  gay  Lothario  ?" 

''  His  lordship  certainly  looks  grave," 
baid  lady  Neville ;  *'  but  I  like  the  sober 
cast  of  thought." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  gentlemen,  with 
their  hoyden  companion,  entered  the  sa- 
loon. Lord  Berriton  paid  his  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Manners  with  peculiar  respect,  re- 
cognised sir  John  and  his  sister,  and,  with 
an  attention  of  marked  tenderness,  took  a 
seat  next  Agnes. 

Lady  Sophia  was  petrified.  She  applied 
to  her  glass.    It  was  not  more  faithful  than 
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her  visual  view^  and  a  resentment  as  warm 
as  contemptible  swelled  her  little  bosom. 
She  now  beckoned  sir  John  Owen  to  her 
side,  and  began  quizzing  Agnes  and  her  ad- 
mirer; but  sir  John  was  an  acknowledged 
enemy  to  affectation,  and  turned  her  lady- 
ship's satire  on  herself.  Lady  Neville,  whose 
good  sense  led  her  to  admire  the  demea- 
nour of  Agnes,  joined  lady  Sophia,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  little  innocent  mischief. 

'^  Do  you  like  her  figure,  Owen  ?'*  said 
lady  Neville. 

"  She  stands  remarkably  well,'*  said  sir 
John ;  "  better  than  any  woman  I  ever 
saw,  save  one." 

*'  Poh  !"  said  lady  Sophia,  *'  how  sta- 
blish  !    But  pray  who  is  that  one  ?" 

'^  Why,  Miss  Asgill,"  said  sir  John. 

*'  Oh,  the  demure  miss,"  said  lady  So- 
phia. ''  Now,  only  see  how  I  will  make 
this  timid  beauty  blush. — Miss  Melvin,  what 
do  you  think  sir  John  Owen  says  of  you  ?" 

"1  cannot  guess,*'  said  Agnes;  "  no- 
thing  very   terrible,   I  trust,   because  he 
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smiles;    and  if   it  were  distressing,    you 
would  spare  me." 

"  Oh !  he  only  compares  you  to  a  horse, 
and  says  you  stand  well." 

''  Indeed!"  said  Agnes,  blushing  deeply, 

"  You  are  a  stranger,  ma'am,  to  my  -bro- 
ther," said  lady  Neville,  with  great  sweet- 
ness, '^  or  you  would  believe  that  the  com- 
pliment was  a  very  high  one,  and  what  he 
would  scarcely  say  of  any  female  he  sees.*' 

Agnes  bowed. 

*'  Lady  Sophia/'  said  sir  John,  with  an 
embarrassment  he  could  not  shake  off, 
"  declared  she  would  call  a  blush  into  your 
cheek,  madam.  She  has  effected  it,  by  re- 
peating what  was  really  meant  as  a  compli- 
ment. ]3ut,  in  pity  to  her  ladyship's  mi- 
blushing  cheek,  do  not  wager  an  attempt  so 
improbable  as  calling  its  counterpart,  where 
fashion  has  not  left  a  trace  so  refined." 

''  I  declare,  sir  John,  you  are  quite  elo- 
quent," said  lady  Sophia;  "  if  Miss  Melvin's 
blushes  have  such  a  Ciceronean  effect,  do 
try  what  her  converse  can  do,  and  send  lord 
Berriton  to  me.'' 

G  2        - 
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^'  I  fear  his  lordship  is  too  sensible  of  his 
happiness.  My  willingness  to  embrace  such 
a  pleasure  cannot  be  doubted/'  and  sir 
John  advanced  towards  the  place  occupied 
by  lord  Berriton  and  Agnes. 

Lord  Berriton  was,  indeed,  most  loth  to 
quit  his  station,  yet,  called  upon  so  une- 
quivocally, politeness  demanded  a  certain 
attention,  more  especially  when  his  lord- 
ship recollected  that  lady  Sophia  was  the 
ostensible  cause  of  his  visit. 

''  Pray,  my  lord,  how  long  have  you 
known  this  enchantress  ?'* 

"  The  day,  the  hour,  the  minute,  is  as- 
certained in  Love's  calendar,"  said  lord 
Berriton,  smiling.  , 

"  V/hat  a  confession  !"  said  lady  Sophia, 
while  her  fingers  were  twisting  her  coral 
necklace  with  precipitation.  "  You  are 
not  so  mad,  my  lord,  as  to  avow  a  serious 
passion  for  a  woman  of  no  rank,  no  for- 
tune ?" 

"  Does  your  ladyship  imagine  that  I 
would  offend  your  ears  by  the  mention  of 
any  but  a  serious  passion  ?'* 
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"  Why,  no,  certainly  not/'  said  lady  So- 
phia ;  ''  but  really,  my  lord,  it  is  so  droll,  ' 
and  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  *'  Only 
think,  lady  Neville  !  do  come  here." 

Lady  Aurora  placed  her  chair  next  to 
the  mortified  hoyden.  "  Well  now,  lady 
Sophia,  where  is  the  jest  ?'* 

*'  Would  you  believe  it,  my  lady  ?  Ber- 
riton  owns  he  is  in  love  with  that  young 
person  over  there." 

''  I  can  readily  believe  it,"  said  lady  Ne- 
ville ;  ''  she  is  a  very  lovely  girl,  and  so 
perfectly  unaffected  and  elegant,  that  the 
wonder  to  me  would  be  if  any  man  could 
look  on  her  with  indifference.  Observe, 
Owen  is  gallant,  and  he,  you  know,  has  not 
been  subject  to  the  melting  mood  of  late.** 

"  Oh  !  aye,  true,'*  said  lady  Sophia;  "  I 
believe  he  was  once  in  love  with  that  good 
lady.  Miss  Asgill.  Well,  really  now,  I  do 
not  wonder  he  should  admire  this  miss,  she 
is  something  like  her.  Don't  you  think  so, 
my  lord?" 

"  Think  what?"  said  lord  Berriton,  who 
was  too  much  engrossed  by  the  undisguised 
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approbation  that  sir  John  bestowed  on  his 
mistress,  to  have  eyes  or  ears  for  any  subject. 

"  He's  jealous,  upon  honour  !'*  said  lady 
Sophia.  "'  Dear  me,  I  am  quite  frightened; 
how  horribly  grim  he  looks  l* 

"  Lady/'  said  lord  Berriton,  relapsing 
into  his  fashionable  jargon,  for  he  had  wis- 
dom enough  to  discern  where  trifles  pleas- 
ed, ''  you  never  dreamt  of  love  ;  had  you 
felt  persecution,  you  had  learned  mercy." 

"  Very  possible,  my  lord,"  said  lady  So- 
phia ;  "  I  am  not  sentimental,  yet  1  think 
I  have  dreamt  of  love  as  often  as  some 
others.  At  least  your's  must  end  in  a 
dream,  for  your  dulcinea  told  me  in  confi- 
deftce  to-day,  she  never  was  in  love." 

"  Told  you  !'*  said  lord  Berriton  ;  "  im- 
possible !  she  is  too  refined  to  talk  on  such 
a  subject  with  indifference;"  and  he  check- 
ed the  completion  of  a  sentence  so  little 
complimentary. 

"  Well,  if  love  is  to  make  me  such  a 
Hottentot,"  said  lady  Sophia,  evidently 
piqued  at  his  lordship's  manner,  "  I  hope 
I  shall  never  be  so  unfortunately  sensitive  " 
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"  Do  not  anticipate  miracles/*  said  lady 
Neville. 

''Miracles!''  said  lady  Sophia;  *'  ex- 
plain. Surely  your  ladyship  don't  mean  to 
insinuate  that  I  sliall  never  marry  ?" 

''  By  no  means/*  said  lady  Neville ; 
"  your  ladyship  will  marry,  because  you 
«re  young,  rich,  and  not  ugly;  but  it  is  not 
so  certain  that  you  will  become  a  Hotten- 
tot in  love/* 

"  Who  said  lady  Sophia  Western  would 
not  marry  ?"  said  doctor  Adams,  who  had 
imperfectly  caught  the  passing  conversa- 
tion. 

"  No  one  would  venture  such  a  solecism,*' 
said  lord  Berriton  ;  "  we  were  only  talking 
on  the  probability  of  her  ladyship  being 
desperately  in  love/* 

"Why,  I  believe,*'said  the  doctor,  ''there 
are  such  events  now-a-days  as  marrying 
without  love;  yet  it  is  but  an  unstable 
-foundation  for  domestic  bliss/' 

"  If  lady  Sophia  is  in  despair,**  said  sir 
John,.  "  I  will  give  her  a  lift.     What  say 
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yoUj  little  puss?  shall  I  put  you  up  atTaN 
tersall'Sj  or  will  you  wait  till  the  Newmarket 
season  ?" 

"  What  a  horrid  creature  you  are!"  said 
lady  Sophia.  *'  No,  sir,  you  know  I  have 
never  been  presented  yet.  I  have  not  come 
out.  Nobody  knows  exactly  my  fortune, 
or  whether  I  am  a  dasher  or  a  sentimenta* 
list.     I  shall  have  my  day,  sir,  no  doubt." 

'^  No  doubt/'  said  sir  John,  *'  every  dog 
has " 

''  My  dear  Owen,'*  interrupted  lady  Ne- 
ville, "  how  can  you  step  aside  from  your 
natural  sense  of  propriety,  merely  to  teaze 
my  little  friend  here?" 

''  Because  he  is  a  brute,"  said  lady  So- 
phia, ''  and  he  is  quite  happy  when  he 
makes  me  miserable." 

"  Lady  Sophia,"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  ''  dio 
not  use  so  strong  an  expression  to  the 
pleasantries  of  your  friend.  Do  you  not 
perceive,  my  dear,  that  you  make  the  con- 
duct you  deplore  ?" 

*'  Lady  Sophia  will  be  so  good  as  to  play 
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me  her  last  new  song/*  said  doctor  Adams; 
*'  she  knows  how  I  admire  it,  and  will 
oblige  me." 

Lord  Berriton  led  her  to  the  harp,  and 
her  ladyship  collected  her  best  spirits  to 
captivate  her  little  audience.  After  per- 
forming with  considerable  execution,  she 
returned  to  her  seat,  with  conscious  supe- 
riority in  her  look. 

"  Might  I  ask  you,  my  love,*'  said  Mr^ 
Manners,  addressing  Agnes,  "  for  any  one 
of  my  old  favourites  ?" 

Agnes  would  have  declined,  but  lord 
Berriton  started  from  his  seat,  and  led  the 
half-consenting  Agnes  to  the  instrument. 
''  You  have  seated  me,  my  lord,"  said  she, 
"  but  I  am  really  at  a  loss." 

His  lordship  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a 
folio  volume.  *'  Plope  told  a  flattering 
tale,"  caught  his  eye.  Agnes  heeded  not 
the  allusion,  or  accompanying  sigh,  but  sang 
it  in  her  usual  plaintive  style. 

"  Bravo  V*  said  sir  John  ;  ''  charming  ! 
You  have  an  exquisite  taste,  something  in 
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the  style   of  dear  Selina,"  continued  he> 
speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  his  sister. 

"  Music  has  charms,"  said  lady  Sophia, 
"with  a  shrug  of  astonishment. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Millington  family?" 
said  sir  John. 

Agnes  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
"  Then  you  have  heard  Miss  Asgill  sing. 
Has  she  not  a  seraphic  voice  ?" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  charming  one," 
said  Agnes.  "  Her  execution  is  of  the  most 
fascinating  sort ;  she  does  not  astonish,  but 
she  catches  the  attention,  and  soothes  you 
into  admiration." 

''  It  is  a  peculiarly  fine  voice,"  said  lady- 
Neville  ;  ''  but  in  familiar  conversation  I 
have  always  listened  to  her  with  delight. 
The  very  impressive  inflections  of  her  tones 
have  an  irresistible  effect  in  my  idea." 

Lord  Berriton,  doctor  Adams,  and  his 
lady,  united  in  the  praises  of  our  heroine. 
Mrs.  Manners  hoped  she  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Miss  Asgill,  which  hope 
called  a  genuine  blush  into  the  cheek  of 
Agnes,  who  beheld  Selina  the  inmate  of 
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the  parsonage,  as  a  necessary  introduction 
to  her  friend. 

"Oh!  you  willsee  this  nonpareil  in  time/* 
said  lady  Sophia.  ''  But  pray,  my  lord,  how 
long  are  you  going  to  stop  in  Berkshire  ?'* 

''  I  leave  this,"  said  lord  Berriton,  with 
a  sigh,  "  to-morrow  morning.  Lady  Fitz- 
owen*s  masquerade  will  be  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  I  have  promised  to  join  the  group.*' 

"  Happy  creature  !"  said  lady  Sophia, 
"  how  I  envy  you  !  What  character  do  you 
assume  ?" 

"  I  am  undetermined,'*  said  lord  Berri- 
ton. "A  domino,  it  is  probable,  will  screen 
my  person,  and  leave  me  more  at  liberty 
than  a  character.  You  had  a  ticket.  Miss 
Melvin.'' 

"  I  had,  my  lord,  but  I  declined  the 
obliging  offer,  having  neither  talent  not 
spirit  for  a  character." 

"  I  am  incredulous,"  said  sir  John. 

*'  And  I  positive, "said  lord  Berriton,  "that 
Miss  Melvin's  attempts  are  always  perfec- 
tion, for  she  never  acts  but  on  principle." 

Agnes  bowed  with  a  smile  of  humility. 
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while  lord  Berriton  felt  that  his  compli- 
mentj  though  sincere,  yet,  as  including  his 
lately  offered  heart,  shewed  an  acquiescence 
to  her  decision^  that  his  hourly-increasing 
passion  but  ill  accorded  with. 

"  Miss  Melvin  would  make  a  good  nun/* 
said  lady  Sophia. 

'*  Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure  ;'* 

or  a  priestess ;  or,  la  !  how  droll  it  would 
be,  if  you  had  gone  as  a  schoolmistress! 
you  know  that  would  have  been  so  natural 
to  you." 

Ablush  of  feeling,  not  false  pride,  tinged 
the  cheek  of  Agnes.  There  was  certainly 
no  shame  in  having  been  a  tutoress,  but 
the  remark  was  designed  to  Wound,  and  it 
lost  not  its  poignancy  with  one  so  awake 
to  the  friendless  situation  in  which  she  stood, 

''  And  suppose,  my  love,  you  had  takea 
so  arduous  a  character  as  that  of  a  orover- 
ness,"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  ''  how  would  you 
have  treated  the  rude  hoyden,  [who  should 
insult  you  under  the  mask  of  affected 
childishness  ?" 

"  Such  a  character  could  never  be  will* 
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nigly  assumed  by  me,  madam/'  said  Agnes. 
'^  When  called  upon  to  appear  in  such  a 
situation,  I  always  treated  spoiled  children 
with  lenity." 

"  It  was  well  judged/'  said  Mrs.  Manners; 
"  for  they  are  generally  incorrigible." 

"  And  take  advice  as  young  horses  do 
saddles/*  said  sir  John,  "  kickishly/' 

"  If  your  ladyship  had  attended  lady  Ro- 
bert's masquerade,"  said  lady  Neville, ''  pray 
what  would  have  been  your  character  ?" 

"  I  declare  I  don't  know,  but  somethinfr 
odd,  quite  out  of  the  way.  I  like  oddities; 
I  should  like  to  have  been  an  Iphigene,  if 
lord  Berriton  had  been  my  Cymon  ;  or  a 
Spanish  princess,  if  I  could  have  persuaded 
him  to  be  my  interpreter.'' 

*'  Or  a  lady  Constant,"  said  sir  John,  ''  if 
my  lord  had  been  your  sir  Bashful.  But 
quite  out  of  your  leading-strings,  lady  So- 
phia, and  going  almost  alone,  pray  what 
would  you  have  assumed  individually  ?" 

^'  Why  a  virgin  of  the  sun,  or  a  quaker, 
or  a  fortune-teller." 
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*'  What  an  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
ideas  I"  said  sir  John. 

"  I  said  so  to  vex  you,"  said  lady  Sophia. 
"  La  !  I  wish  dinner  was  ready,  I  am  so 
hungry  \'* 

"  Shall  I  order  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter 
for  Miss  Hoyden  ?"  said  sir  John,  laughing. 

*'  Beware,  sir  John,'*  said  doctor  Adams; 
"  I  would  not  venture  a  large  bet  that  lady 
Sophia  and  you  are  not  formed  to  consti- 
tute each  other's  happiness/* 

"  Misery,'*  said  sir  John. 

"  Horrible  !"  said  lady  Sophia.  "Naugh- 
ty guardy,  I  was  just  beginning  to  love  you 
very  much,  you  nasty  doctor.  Oh  what  a 
nauseous  idea  !'* 

"  It  has  an  extensive  effect,"  said  lady 
Neville  ;   ''  I  declare  I  quite  shudder." 

"  Well,  ladies,  I  am  neither  dismayed  by 
your  surprise,  nor  its  effect,"  said  the  doc- 
tor; ''contrasts  are  known  to  assimilate, 
and  I  declare  I  think  this  by  no  means  im- 
probable." 

Xady  Sophia  pretended  great  anger.  She 
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pouted,  looked  at  sir  John  through  her 
fingers,  and  practised  every  grimace  of 
which  hoydenism  admitted,  while  sir  John 
laughed  heartily  at  the  doctor's  conceit, 
and  began  a  whimsical  description  of  the 
qualities  he  should  expect  in  a  wife. 

The  dinner  of  Mrs.  Manners  was  served 
with  her  usual  regard  to  elegance,  without 
ostentation.  Lord  Berriton  was  so  abso- 
lutely under  the  impression  of  real  and  dis- 
interested affection,  that  the  effervescence 
of  his  disposition  was  wholly  subdued.  His 
iriind  had  an  object;  virtue  had  awakened 
his  dormant  good  qualities;  he  was  an  ob- 
ject of  respect  and  regard  with  the  friends 
of  Agnes.  They  saw  her  coolness  and  re- 
jection of  his  suit  with  regret,  yet  resolved 
on  not  urging  an  opinion  in  a  decision  so 
important. 

The  day  passed  over  without  event.  Lord 
Berriton  accompanied  Agnes  to  the  doc- 
tor's, received  his  final  dismissal,  and  repair- 
ed to  his  inn,  purposing  to  quit  Berkshire 
on  the  next  morning.  —  The  following 
morning  was  spent  by  Agnes  in  adjusting 
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her  apartment.  A  fashionable  woman  would 
have  termed  this  elegant  little  room  a  boii- 
doir,  but  Agnes  was  content  to  consider  it 
as  a  most  delectable  resource,  and  affec- 
tionate distinction  from  her  worthy  friends. 
'^  I  like  this  arrangement,  Agnes/'  said 
Mrs.  Adams;  "  you  will  not  go  to  the  Hall 
yet,  my  love  ?'* 

'*"  My  first  week,  dear  madam.,  is  yours," 
said  Agnes.  ''  I  have  apprized  Mrs.  Manners 
of  my  intentions,  and  she  is  content — nay, 
approves  my  plan.  Oh  !  how  delightful  is 
this  quiet !" 

Agnes  took  her  netting,  and  was  amusing 
Mrs.  Adams  with  her  town  life,  and  some- 
times beguiling  her  of  tears,  when  she  de- 
scribed her  sickness  at  Barnes,  and  her 
wounded  feelings  at  the  insolence  of  Swi- 
vel, when  lady  Sophia,  on  horseback,  ar- 
rived at  the  doctor's.  Neither  Mrs.  Adams 
nor  Agnes  were  pleased  at  the  interruption, 

*'  Some  frivolous  whim,"  said  Mrs. Adams, 
*'  has  brought  her  ladyship  here." 

Lady  Sophia  entered  the  room.  *'  La  1 
how  neat ! — why  it  is  quite  pretty  !     Dear 
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me,  MissMelvin,  what  a  favourite  you  must 
be  with  the  doctor^  that  he  could  SDare  his 
books^  stands,  and  maps !  Why  he  never 
will  lend  me  a  book." 

''  Then  I  find  I  am  more  favoured  than  I 
imagined,"  said  Agnes. 

"  What  has  brought  your  ladyship  out  so 
early  ?*'  said  Mrs.  Adams. 

''  Why,  to  ask  Miss  Melvin  a  question/' 
said  lady  Sophia.  **  Mrs.  Manners  tells  me^ 
but  I  won't  believe  her,  tn?^t  lord  Berriton 
has  offered  you  his  hand,  and  you  have  re- 
fused it ;  is  it  true  ?" 

The  impertinence  of  the  question,  and 
the  sarcastic  tone  of  her  ladyship's  voice, 
called  an  honest  confusion  into  the  coun- 
tenance of  Agnes.  ''  Though  your  ladyship 
has  the  courage  to  ask  so  unprecedented  a 
question,"  said  she,  ''  I  do  not  feel  myself 
obliged  to  reply,"  and  she  pursued  her 
netting. 

''^  Dear  me,  how  odd  ! — why  I  should 
not  mind  telling,  if  I  were  to  discard  a 
thousand  lovers.     I  should  think  it  qiatci 
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amusing.  I  am  sure  I  will  tell  you  any 
thing  you  choose  to  ask." 

"  I  cannot  possibly  take  such  a  liberty/' 
said  Agnes. 

"  Dear  me,  how  formal  you  are  !  you 
want  energy.  But,  perhaps,  you  never  make 
a  confident  of  a  woman.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
more  safe  to  trust  to  a  male  friend." 

''  I  have  no  confident,"  said  Agnes;  '^  I 
have  no  secrets  to  repose ;  but  if  I  had,  I 
should  certainly  hope  to  find  one  of  my 
own  sex  worthy  such  trust.'* 

"  I  have  told  all  my  sorrows,*'  said  lady 
Sophia,  ''  to  a  man — yes,  to  the  doctor  I 
have  told  all,  and  he  pities  me ;  and  that 
makes  me  call  him  guardy ;  yet  I  never 
take  his  advice,  it  is  so  sober." 

''  Very  well,  if  your  ladyship  asks  my 
good  Mentor's  advice,  and  yet  never  take 
it." 

*'  It  is  only  for  the  effect,"  said  lady  So- 
phia; "I  think  it  looks  so  interesting  to 
see  a  young  woman  like  me  humble  and 
diffident." 
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"  Certainly,  when  it  is  not  off ected,'' s:iid 
Mrs.  Adams,  *'  it  is  a  most  engaging  con- 
templation; but  I  have  notsufficient  worldly- 
knowledge  immediately  to  conceive  the 
utility  of  deception." 

"  It  is  only  a  little  fashionable  noto- 
riety/' said  Agnes,  smiling.  "  Lady  Sophia 
is  an  adept  in  the  manners  of  the  times,  I 
perceive.  A  mere  good  sort  of  person  is  a 
nonentity  now,"  and  she  smiled.  Lady 
Sophia  felt  the  allusion.  ''  It  is  quite 
fashionable  to  be  capricious  for  something, 
no  matter  whether  it  be  the  bold  philoso- 
phy of  a ,   or  the  unblushing  ease 

of  a  Recamier ;  so  as  it  attains  its  object,  in 
being  the  wonder  of  the  day,  it  suffices; 
and  the  child  of  nature  is  a  not  unfrequent 
assumption,  though  effected  by  most  ar- 
duous and  unnatural  sacrifices  to  trutf\ 
and  genuine  simplicity." 

''  Really,"  said  lady  Sophia,  eyeing  Ag- 
nes through  a  glass,  "  you  are  monstrous 
'    severe.     Pray  have  you  set  up  for  a  con- 
tented old  maid  ?    I  do  believe  that  is  your 
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designation,  perhaps  on  the  model  of  lacly 
Mary  Millington." 

"  What  a  compliment!"  said  Agnes  ; 
*'  lady  Mary  is  a  perfect  woman." 

*'  The  most  enlightened  and  amiable  of 
her  sex!'*  said  Mrs.  Adams. 

*'  Who  is  this  enlightened  being?"  said 
lord  Glastonbury,  as  he  entered  the  room 
accompanied  by  doctor  Adarns. 

Agnes  rose  to  meet  the  amiable  Glaston- 
bury. 

"  What  happy  fellow  was  the  subject  of 
your  conversation  ?"  said  his  lordship,  as 
he  detained  the  hand  of  Agnes. 

"  It  was  a  woman,  my  lord,  and  a  friend 
of  your*s,"  said  Agnes,  ''  lady  Mary  Mil- 
lington." 

''  She  is  an  angel  !"  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury, "  and  I,  as  an  angelic  messenger, 
must  deliver  her  ladyship'ssummons  to  you.'* 

Agnes  received  a  letter  from  lord  Glas- 
tonbury, who,  desiring  her  to  use  dispatch, 
turned  to  pay  his  compliments  to  lady  So* 
phia  and  Mrs.  Adams. 
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Agnes  retired  to  peruse  her  letter.  The 
contents  flattered  her,  as  an  assurance  of 
esteem  from  one  she  so  highly  valued  ;  yet 
she  felt  reluctance  at  complying  with  its 
contents,  and  she  returned  to  the  company. 
''  My  lord,*'  said  she,  ''  how  could  I,  with- 
out apparent  ingratitude  to  the  kindest  of 
friends,  quit  a  home  that  has  been  made  so 
studiously  acceptable  to  me?" 

''  Ask  the  doctor,**  said  lord  Glastonbury, 

Agnes  referred  to  doctor  Adams. 

*'  I  think  it  quite  advisable,  my  dear," 
said  Adams,  with  a  smile  of  more  than 
usual  meaning. 

''  And  I/*  said  Mrs.  Adams,  who  had  ga- 
thered the  real  state  of  things  from  a  few 
words  which  her  husband  had  whispered  to 
her  in  the  absence  of  Agnes,  ''  am  really 
anxious  you  should  go.*' 

"  But  Mrs.  Manners,**  said  Agnes. 

*'  Oh  !  lady  Sophia  will  bear  your  apo- 
logies till  I  can  go  over  to  the  Hall.** 

"  Will  your  ladyship,**  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury, "  assure  Mrs.  Manners  that  she  never 
gave  stronger  proof  of  discernment  than 
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when  she  selected  this  excelleat  girl  for 
her  elcvey  but  that,  like  every  thing  that  is 
distinguished  by  a  superior  mind,  the  mul- 
titude are  emulous  to  share  it?  Among  the 
many,  class  me;  and  tell  her,  that  the  mas- 
querade of  lady  Fitzowen  would  languish, 
if  Miss  Melvin  lent  not  her  very  efficient 
aid." 

*'  In  pity,  my  lord,"  said  Agnes,  ''  spare 
me!" 

"  You  are  monstrous  fortunate,"  said 
lady  Sophia,  with  evident  chagrin. 

''  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Adams, 
"  your  little  wardrobe  must  be  selected ; 
lord  Glastonbury  leaves  this  in  an  hour." 

Lady  Sophia  took  leave  with  a  mortified 
air;  and,  in  less  than  the  time  named  by 
her  friend,  Agnes,  in  a  chaise  and  four,  was 
pursuing  her  quondam  lover  on  the  road  to 
London, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

**  Is  Heaven  unkind  to  man,  and  man  alone  ? 

Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call. 

Be  pleas'd  with  nothing,  if  not  blest  with  all  ? 

The  bliss  of  man  (could  pride  that  blessing  find,) 

Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind  ; 

Ko  powers  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share. 

But  what  his  nature  or  his  strength  can  bear." 

To  those  who  have  felt  the  pang  that  po- 
verty inflicts,  who  have  groaned  beneath 
the  local  grief  that  delicacy  would  hide, 
whose  throbbing  temples  spurned  thesooth- 
ing  pillow,  whose  trembling  nerves  shrunk 
from  the  coming  morn,  will  the  tender- 
nesses and  anxieties  of  love  appear  tlie 
phantasies  of  folly — its  griefs  imaginary  ? 
Ah,  no!  for  who  feels  sorrow  in  all  its  sad 
varieties,  possesses  that  attenuated  quality 
of  mind  that  yields  to  sympathy,  and  ex- 
pands to  soft  impressions.  That  beaten 
path,  the  road  lo  happiness,  over  which  so 
many  sanguine  travellers  rush  heedlessly, 
is  the  only  journey  for  which  human  wis- 
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dom  has  not  devised  protection  and  secu- 
rity. In  all  the  ordinary  movements  in 
which  contingent  circumstances  call  us  to 
participate,  personal  comfort  and  safety  is 
considered — reason  is  active,  and  the  goal 
in  view.  But  in  the  delusive  and  fleeting 
phantoms  that  are,  by  short-sighted  mor- 
tals, termed  their  happiness,  their  desirable 
good,  reason  is  seldom  called  into  action — 
the  chimera  flies,  and  the  self-devoted  vic- 
tim becomes  the  dupe  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. But  as  good  is  ever  deduced  from 
ill,  even  this  has  its  purpose.  How  many 
would  sink  into  the  apathy  of  indolence, 
if  no  chimerical  view  aided  their  torpid 
imaginations !  That  caprice  actuated  the 
female  whom  we  are  humbly  placing  be- 
fore the  eye  of  criticism  as  a  reasonable 
being,  must  not  be  presumed — no,  though 
smarting  under  the  incertitude  of  a  sincere 
yet  modest  preference,  the  incalculable 
advantages  of  a  moral  education  were 
highly  salutary,  in  restoring  her  to  that 
temper  of  mind  which  the  world  cannot 
give.      London,    once  the   haven  of  her 
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youthful  wishes,  had  exhibited  many  delu- 
sions that  her  candour  shrunk  from,  A  life 
of  fashion  had,  even  by  its  Votaries,  been 
in  many  instances  defined  a  life  of  decep- 
tion. She  saw  women  who  liked  every 
thing  but  home,  who  smiled  on  the  most 
offensive  gallantry,  yet  wearing  the  name 
of  virtue;  men,  whose  principles  were  of 
the  deepest  turpitude,  under  the  distinction 
of  men  of  fashion,  received,  and  not  un- 
frequently  valued  for  their  vices.  Lady 
Fitzowen  hid  her  virtues  under  a  garb  of 
fashion,  and  rather  than  forego  that  tin- 
selled distinction,  had  allowed  herself  to 
he  ranked  amongst  the  vicious,  when  her 
internal  claims  might  have  classed  her  with 
the  most  amiable.  Mrs.  Hanthin  deceived, 
by  appearing  a  good  mother — her  husband, 
by  affectir^g  indifference  where  he  was  ten- 
derly attached.  ''  All  this/*  said  Selina, 
''  is  little  honourable  to  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious character  of  the  times.  It  is  not  in 
retirement,  but  in  the  practice  of  retired 
"virtues,  that  real  happiness  is  to  be  found. 

.  TOL.  IV.  H 
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Dear  Marian^  Iiappy  friend,  whose  sun- 
shine of  the  mind  is  reflected  in  th^  happi- 
ness you  inakel" 

Selina  was  thoughtful.  To  what  favour- 
ed spot  her  fancy  roved,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  trace,  but  the  association  brought  the 
Fireside  of  doctor  Cotton  so  forcibly  to 
mind,  that  some  of  its  beautiful  lines  escape* 
cd  her  lips.  A  tap  at  her  door,  and  the 
immediate  entrance  of  lady  Mary,  lord 
Glastonbury,  and  Mrs.  Brocks,  surprised 
and  roused  our  heroine. 

"  Come,  Selina,"  said  lord  Glastonbury, 
*'  will  you  unite  in  a  stratagem  for  the 
yet  love-sick  Cecil  ?" 

'^  You  look  so  gay,"  said  Selina,  viewing 
her  visitors,  ''  that  I  think  I  may  assent.'' 

*'Iknow  Berriton'g  purpose,''  said  lord 
Glastonbury.  "  I  am  assured  he  will  be 
rejected.  Frank  has  accepted  a  ticket  for 
lad)  Fitzowen's  masquerade.  Only  two 
days  are  wanting  to  this  important  one* 
Shall  I  run  down  into  Berkshire,  and  bring 
Miss  Melvin  to  you  ?  Lady  Mary  will  write 
her  an  invitation  to  join  you,  and  be  of 
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the  masquerade  party,  which  was  originally 
intended.  Keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the 
purposed  meeting  ;  let  Frank  and  her  be 
surprised  into  an  interview  at  the  assembly 
of  lady  Robert,  where  I  trust  their  mutual 
happiness  will  be  effected." 

"  I  assent/'  said  Selina;  ''  but  will  Miss 
Melvin  like  this  mode  of  surprising  her  ? 
Is  it  fair,  quite  honourable?'* 

**■'  Remember,  my  little  girl/'  said  lord 
Glastonbury,  ''  how  old  Moreton  surprised 
Marian  into  love  and  happiness." 

"  Not  into  love,  I  deny,  my  lord,"  said 
Marian ;  "  except  it  was  that  new  feeling 
of  filial  regard  that  your  liberality  in- 
duced." 

"  Then  you  will  own  I  am  not  an  erro- 
neous judge  of  young  girls'  hearts,  if  I 
could  steal  a  small  proportion  of  love  froiH 
one  that  was  devoted  to  Henrv  r" 

"  I  think  you  an  incomparable  judge," 
said  Marian,  "  and  hail  the  scheme  as  a 
happy  one." 

*'  And  I/*  said  lady  Mary,  ''  beside  the 
H  2 
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pleasure   of  receiving  Miss  Melvin,  have 
many  reasons  to  wish  this  plan  effected." 

''  And  then,  Selina,  I  want  your  aid/' 
said  lord  Glastonbury  ;  "  for  I  am  deter- 
mined on  making  that  villainous  misan- 
thrope, Montgomery,  in  love  with  life,  and 
a  very  charming  girl,  that  I  know." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  said  Selina,  while 
her  perturbation  and  colour  contradicted 
her  words,  "  I  cannot  possibly  have  ariy 
interest  in  sir  Edward's  arrangements;  and 
a  misanthrope  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
arduous  to  convert.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you 
must  excuse  me." 

**  Indeed  I  will  not,''  ;said  lord  Glaston- 
bury ;  "  for  I  have  wagered  him  a  very  fine 
Madona  in  my  cabinet,  that  I  make  him  of 
this  world  again,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices." 

"  The  prejudices  of  a  misanthrope  are 
so  woven  with  his  nature,"  said  lady  Mary, 
"  that  I  should  think  your  project  a  chi- 
mera, did  I  not  consider  sir  Edward's  an 
imaginary  disgust,  that  will  be  superseded 
b}  the  interposition  of  an  interested  friend.'' 

^*  And  1  am  that  friend,"  said  lord  Glas- 
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tonbiiry  ;  *'  yet  I  never  feel  efficient  in  cases 
of  interest,  excepting  when  some  bright 
anG;eI  smiles  on  my  plan,  and  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  my  wishes.  I  will  impress  you 
to  my  service,  Selina/'  taking  the  hand  of 
our  heroine;  ''promise." 

*'  In  any  other  case,  my  lord,"  said  Seli- 
na,  ''  I  would  cheerfully  join  you;  but  even 
lady  Mary  thinks  your  friend's  seclusion 
takes  rise  in  imaginary  motives,  and  I  deem 
such  caprice  so  much  beneath  a  man  of 
sense,  that  I  would  even  advise  you  not  to 
take  such  an  useless  trouble.*' 

There  was  an  energy  and  self-reproof  in 
the  manner  of  Selina  as  she  spoke,  that 
caused  lady  Mary  to  observe  her  minutely. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  eyes  of 
our  heroine  met  those  of  her  protectress 
with  an  expression  of  diminished  affection. 
Alas  !  how  subtle,  how  poignant  is  the 
pang  that  real  love  inflicts!  What,  self- 
created  anguish  distends  and  oppresses  its 
victims !  Lady  Mary  had  more  than  sur- 
inised  her  affections  Xo  be  Montgomery  V 
and  she  termed  the  feelin^rs  tliat  had  filled 
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her  bosom  with  modest  hope  imaginary. 
Our  heroine  scarce  knew  the  extent  of  fa- 
vour that  her  heart  willingly  accorded 
Montgomery,  till  lady  Mary  thus  demolish- 
ed the  fabric  that  her  tender  imagination 
had  raised.  Lady  Mary,  whose  penetration 
never  forsook  her,  discovered  the  secret 
that  mothers  even  own,  that  the  heart,  on 
which  the  fondest  maternal  solicitude  has 
been  bestowed,  that  has,  with  all  the  love-* 
liness  of  modest  duty,  blessed  the  hand  that 
reared  it,  is  ultimately  fostered,  reared, 
and  enlightened^,  to  be  given  to  a  compa- 
rative stranger.  Happy  the  maid,  who,  in 
this  grand  era  of  her  life,  selects  from  the 
garish  multitude  the  associate  mind,  whose 
reason  aids  her  passion  by  approving  her 
distinction. 

"  Well,  my  love,"  said  lady  Mary,  who 
saw  all  the  internal  discomforture  of  her 
beloved  Selina,  "  shall  I  address  Miss  Melvin 
in  your  name  ?*' 

'*  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Selina,  returning 
the  affectionate  pressure  of  lady  Mary*s 
hand. 
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Marian  remained  with  our  heroine  while 
lady  Mary  retired  to  write.  Lord  Glaston* 
bury  proceeded  lo  arrange  his  journey^  in 
which  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Mrs.  Brooks 
endeavoured,  by  a  lively  description  of 
their  dresses  and  intended  characters,,  to 
dissipate  the  chagrin  of  her  friend.  Selina 
was  passive.  No  remark,  no  lively  sally, 
interrupted  the  observations  of  Marian, 
who,  with  a  liberal  discernment,  beheld 
the  acute  influence  that  Montgomery  held 
on  the  feelings  of  her  friend.  No  words, 
no  description,  could  so  forcibly  have  re- 
conciled her  to  fhe  loss  of  Selina  as  a  sister, 
as  this  silent  proof  of  her  internal  anguisiu 

"  Henry  rode  to  the  Priory  yesterday," 
said  Marian,  carelessly. 

''  Did  he  ?"  said  Selina,  her  eyes  asking 
questions,  though  her  lips  were  closed. 

''  Sir  Edward  is  indefatigable  in  improv- 
ing the  grounds;  but  Henry  chid  him  for 
the  sombre  appearance  of  a  cave  that  he  has 
designed.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Cave  of 
Trophonius  ;  for  on  the  spot  in  which  it  is 
being  made,  he  learned  truths  that  hav« 
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sunk  deep  into  his  hearty  he  says.  While  a 
beautiful  figure  of  Hope,  that,  in  the  effer- 
vescence of  his  nature,  he  had  modelled  by 
an  artist  of  eminence,  was  being  conveyed 
to  a  lumber-room  (Selina  trembled  with 
agitation),  Henry  stopped  the  modest  ves- 
tal. '  My  dear  Ned,'  said  he,  '  how  can 
you  voluntarily  deprive  yourself  of  so  fair, 
so  soothing  a  companion  ?'  '  By  Heavens! 
Brooks/  said  the  ardent  Montgomery,  '  I 
deprecate  my  folly  in  ever  having  dared  to 
own  such  a  feeling  !  It  never  was  mine. 
Her  purity  denied  me  that,  though  my  im- 
petuous nature  languished  for  her  treach- 
ery." 

"  Thus,  you  see,  dear  Marian,"  said  Se- 
lina, ''  that  your  faulty  friend  erred  only  in^ 
heart,  not  in  word." 

"  I  see,  I  feel  all  that^  and  her  guileless, 
her  inestimable  innocence/'  said  Marian, 
as  she  tenderly  took  the  trembling  hand  of 
eur  heroine,  whose  blushing  cheeks  ex- 
pressed her  sense  of  the  confession  her  un- 
guarded nature  had  induced. 

*'  Oh  !  do  not  deem  me  weak,  Marian/* 
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iaid  Selina ;  "  I  have,  indeed^  betrayed  a 
participation,  where  delicacy  should  have 
been  silent/* 

"  How  sincerely  I  rejoice,"  said  Marian, 
*'  that  where  you  are  thus  inclined  to  dis- 
tinguish, you  are  beloved,  adored  !  Nay^ 
Selina,  start  not ;  Henry  is  all  gaiety  at  the 
prospect  his  fancy  anticipates,  though  he 
has  left  Montgomery  in  the  purgatory  that 
he  thinks  the  man  deserves,  who  robbed  us 
of  a  sister  we  had  so  long  twined  round 
our  hearts,  as  to  be  inseparable  in  all  our 
plans  of  happiness;  and  if  I  should  yet  have 
to  sigh  over  the  fate  of  Frank,  if  Agnes 
Melvin  should  not  own  a  mutual  affection  1" 

^'Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  develop 
feelings  that  a  delicate  mind  would  trea^ 
sure  !"  said  Selina  ;  ''but  m.y  reflection  on 
some  coincidences  make  it  more  than  pro 
bable  that  Frank's  happiness  will  soon  be 
confirmed/' 

The  amiable  negotiator  in  ihe  cause  of 
love  was  soon  invested  with  hi^  credential?, 
and  departed. 

k3 
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SeHna,left  to  the  reproaches  of  her  own 
heart,  blushed  at  the  recollection  of  her 
traiwient  resentment  to  her  cousin.  Seek- 
ing the  retirement  of  lady  Mary,  she  be- 
sought her  pardon  for  a  conduct  so  irreve- 
rent. 

'^  You  were  never  fnore  the  object  of 
my  tenderest  consideration/'  said  lady  Ma- 
ry, as  she  drew  her  beloved  charge  to  her 
bosom,  *'  no,  not  even  in  infancy,  Selina, 
than  at  this  moment.  For  all  the  ills  of 
childhood,  my  experience  and  counsel  were 
ever  found  efficient ;  but  now  the  first 
might  lead  you  to  take  a  too  gloomy  view 
of  life',  ^nd  perhaps  make  you  more  than  an 
imaginary  recluse  (smiling),  and  the  latter 
is  an  applicative  that  is  never  offered  in 
your  disease,  at  least  by  skilful  physicians." 

Selina  smiled  through  the  tears  that  her 
real  contrition  had  caused. 

"  But  now,  my  love,'*  continued  lady 
Mary,  *^  leaving  your  disease  to  the  issue 
of,  I  trust,  auspicious  fate,  I  must  lead  you 
to  participate  in  a  pleasurable  feeling  that 
is  mine.     The  pleasure  of  receiving  Miss 
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Melvin  under  our  roof,  is,  apart  from  her 
own  worth,  a  most  happy  coincidence. 
You,  my  love,  just  entering  into  what  ps 
called  life,  have  made  your  debut  in  a  most 
unfavourable  way.  No  sooner  were  you 
introduced  into  society,  than  the  usual  ques- 
tions, '^Who  is  she?* — '  What  fortune  has 
she?*  &c.  &:c.  were  asked.  However  these 
were  replied  to,  the  closing  remark,  '  She 
is  engaged,*  was  never  omitted — by  the 
men,  to  prove  that  had  that  not  been  the 
case,  they  would  have  been  candidates — by 
your  ovr'n  sex,  to  deter  so  useless  a  devo- 
tion, which  they  perhaps  did  not  lament. 
Whether  you  have  not  been  spared  much 
ridiculous  profession,  or  whether  by  an 
engagement  so  apparently  immutable,  you 
have  lost  the  opportunity  for  happiness, 
remains  to  be  determined.  Tv/o  or  three 
men,  of  unimpeachable  honour,  have,  with 
manly  confidence,  sought  the  ear  of  my 
father,  and  received  his  candid  explanation, 
which,  though  foxmded  on  your  own  judg- 
ment, he  never  believed  to  be  permanent. 
Ihus  you  see,  my  Selina,  there  aie  many 
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disadvantages  attending  a  contract  formed 
so  early  in  life :  there  is  no  cause  for  tri- 
umph tp  a  woman  of  delicacy  in  the  niim* 
ier  of  her  admirers;  but  it  is  an  arrogance 
admissible,  that  a  woman  may  select  from 
the  many  one  worthy  her  affection  :  but  I 
am  deputed  to  tell  you/'  said  lady  Mary, 
"  that  your  uncle,   who   has  been  silent, 
while  he  believed  you  bound  by  voluntary 
engagements,  has  long  had  a  match  in  con- 
templation for  you,  that  would  make  his 
close  of  life  perfect  in  happiness." 

"  Good  Heavens!"  said  Selina,  ''how 
can  I  dare  to  refuse,  where  I  am  bound  to 
obey  !  Spare  me,  my  dear  cousin  ;  tell  him 
I  will  promise  to  dedicate  my  life  to  his  ser- 
vice, but  that  I  cannot  command  my  feel- 
ings.    Yes,  voluntarily,   I  declare *' 

*'  That  you  will  await  the  ordeal  which 
affection  imposes,''  said  lady  Mary,  intei^- 
rupting  the  zealous  Selina,  ''  nor  make 
hasty  decisions,  where  reflection  will  more 
assuredly  facilitate  your  happiness.  That 
policy  which  delicacy  induces,  makes  me 
rejoice,  that^  under  our  roof,  and  with  the 
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concurrence  of  the  whole  family,  Cecil  will 
be  introduced  to  his  mistress;  it  will  at 
once  do  away  all  misrepresentation  that 
might  otherwise  give  colour  to  the  fate  of 
Miss  Melvin.  Anxious  as  I  am  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  so  amiable  a  girl,  I  am  yet 
tenaciously  alive  to  the  most  transient  mis- 
application of  circumstance  or  person.", 

Selina  felt  all  the  tenderness  of  lady 
Mary's  affection  ;  she  saw  all  its  propriety. 
The  disadvantages  of  her  own  situation 
appeared  obvious;  the  man  whom  she  now 
owned  as  the  lord  of  her  affections  might 
never  claim  her  love ;  he  might  consider 
the  very  rejection  that  her  principles  had 
led  her  to  the  adoption  of  with  Cecil,  as 
a  proof  of  flippancy,  instability  ;  "  and 
ah  !'*  thought  Selina,  '^  if  this  idol  of  my 
heart  should  discern  why  I  appear  the  in- 
decisive and  romantic  being  I  am,  would 
he  not  despise  me  ?  Yes,  Montgomery, 
your's  is  an  ardent,  yet  a  delicate  mind-; 
you  would  hate  the  light,  the  thoughtless 
Selina!" 

At  that  moment  the  words  of  Marian 
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glanced  over  her  mind.  A,^ain,  love,  which 
ever  delights  to  tantalize  its  victims,  drew 
a  line  of  subtle  correctness  betweefi  the 
hopes  that  active  friendship  might  repose 
on,  and  the  more  delicate  and  less  tenable 
ones  that  an  enthusiastic  and  tender  pas- 
sion could  admit  as  feasible.  While  these 
feelings  took  lead  in  the  mind  of  oiir  he- 
roine, she  felt  her  portion  of  human  mi- 
sery. It  is  true,  her  lot  might  have  been 
more  poignant,  her  fate  woven  in  a  less 
supportable  chain ;  yet  these  were  her 
miseries;  and  her  susceptibility  of  nature, 
without  yielding  to  unbecoming  softness, 
owned  all  the  anxieties  that  refined  and 
delicate  love  could  suggest. 

While  Montgomery,  a  stranger  to  the 
feelings  of  his  adored  Selina,  passed  his 
time  at  the  Priory,  at  one  moment  repres- 
sing the  idea  of  embellishing  its  simple 
beauties,  the  next  pursuing,  with  all  the 
ardour  that  fancy,  aided  by  scientific  taste, 
could  devise,  even  the  most  minute  addi- 
tion, he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  amiable 
lady  Lomond,  who,  yet  uuclaimed  by  her 
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proud  father-in-law,  remained  the  guest  of 
lady  Asgill.  The  daily  papers  seemed  .to 
anticipate  some  exploit  from  lord  George;^ 
to  prevent  any  sudden  annunciation  of  ei- 
ther joy  or  sorrow  to  a  wife  so  attached 
and  wounded  as  the  humbled  lady  Lomond 
now  was,  had  become  a  serious  interest  t© 
the  generous  Montgomery,  who,  with  the 
affection  of  a  brother,  devised  every  ami- 
able method  of  deceiving  her,  by  riding 
daily  to  lady  AsgilTs,  and  communicating 
such  particulars  as  friendship  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

Lady  Asgill  had  extorted  a  promise  froni 
her  young  friend,  that  she  would  not  her- 
self seek  information,  a  promise  that  her 
matronly  office  made  plausibly  cautious. 
The  frequent  visits  and  contiguous  habita- 
tion of  sir  Edward,  had  induced  the  vene- 
rable lady  Aygill  to  forego  her  wish  of  re- 
ceiving her  granddaughter  as  the  compa- 
nion of  lady  George.  She  was  as  yet  a 
stranger  to  the  dissolution  of  Miss  Asgill's 
engagements  with  Cecil.  Lady  Mary  and 
sir  Eldred,  though  they  felt  the  propriety 
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of  her  sharing  in  every  circumstance  that 
related  to  our  heroine,  withheld,  from  mo- 
tives of  well-judged  caution,  this,  to  them^ 
fortuitous  proximation  of  their  wishes. 
Lady  Asgijl,  though  advanced  in  life,  and 
possessed  of  virtues  that  made  her  highly 
estimable,  retained  an  ardency  of  disposi- 
tion, that  had  more  than  once  tinctured  her 
fate  with  difficulties.  Though  her  delicacy 
was  unimpeachable,  it  was  probable  that 
the  certainty  of  her  darling  Selina's  being 
at  liberty  to  bestow  her  hand  where  her 
ladyship  had  long  contemplated  with  de- 
light every  maiily  and  amiable  quality, 
would  have  been  a  conviction  so  suited  to 
her  feelings,  as  to  have  hastened  a  disclo- 
sure, where  the  protectors  of  our  heroine 
."wisely  judged  a  probation,  of  even  a  sliort 
duration,  might  be  effectually  advantageous. 

Our  Selina,  accompanied  by  lady  Mary  ^ 
and  sir  Eldred,  on  the  morning  after  lord 
Glastonbury's  departure,  proceeded  to  Richr 
inond.  To  lady  Asgill,  the  most  trivial  oc- 
currence, in  which  her  child  (as  she  called 
Selina)  took  share,  was  interesting,    Jh^ 
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tpproaching  festivity  at  lady  Fitzowen's 
was  talked  over,  and  her  intended  character 
and  dress. 

Lady  Lomond  seemed  absorbed  in  me- 
lancholy. Selina  viewed  her  pallid  cheek 
with  real  sympathy.  Her  smiling  babe 
seemed  to  have  stolen  all  the  brilliancy  of 
her  ladyship's  charms. 

The  arrival  of  Montgomery  called  the 
roses  to  her  cheek ;  while  Selina^  whose 
heart  throbbed  at  the  sound  of  his  name, 
strove  to  conceal  the  tremor  that  his  en- 
trance had  caused. 

With  an  embarrassment. unusual  to  th^ 
eloquent  harbinger  in  friendship's  cause, 
he  made  his  compliments.  Lady  Lomond, 
whose  heart  lived  on  her  lips,  imputed  the 
agitation  of  Montgomery  to  her  own  im.- 
mediate  concerns.  "  Tell  me  !  ah,  tell  me 
all  !"  said  she,  with  a  look  of  agonizing 
supplication. 

„  ^^  My  dear  friend,'*  said  Montgomery^ 
taking  her  trembling  hand,  ''  I  am,  indeed, 
most  unfortunate.  This  morning,  on  my 
Word,  I  have  no  news  to  communicate;  si 
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nervous  head-achc  has  quite  deranged  me>. 
and  the  surprise  and,  I  believe,  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  friends,  have  made  an  idiot  of 
me." 

"I  will  believe  you/Vsaid  lady  George^ 
endeavouring  to  compose  herself. 

*'  I  am  certain  he  speaks  truth,'"  said  lady 
Asgill,  ''  for  I  never  saw  him  so  ridiculous 
in  my  life;  and  if  the  Ifelief  only  of  the 
pleasure  he  is  in  possession  of  makes  him 
so  degagee  and  charming,  what  would  the 
conviction  that  he  deserved  to  be  so  cause  ? 
Really,  sir  Edward,  I  must  beg  you  to  take 
another  seat,  and  not,  by  your  elegant  ab- 
straction, and  very  polite  interposition, 
deprive  me  of  the  sight  of  my  grand- 
daughter." 

Montgomery  ^lad  actually  seated  himself 
between  her  ladyship  and  our  heroine.  His 
back  was  to  lady  Asgill,  and  his  eyes  fixed, 
%vith  a  penetrating  yet  reproachful  look, 
©n  the  face  of  Selina,  whose  heightened 
colour,  and  more  than  ordinarily  attractive 
figure,  seemed  the  effect  of  internal  hap- 
piness in  his  jaundiced  imagination.     *'  A 
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lliousand  pardons,  my  dear  madam/'  said 
he,  starting  from  his  reverie,  *'  I  deserve 
your  reproor;  but  consider,  my  dear  lady 
Asgill,  how  long  I  have  been  deprived  of 
this  happiness.** 

"  If  that  silly  love-sick  Lucy  had  but  my 
Spirit/*  said  lady  Asgill,  *'  she  would  banter 
you  properly,  as  i^  you  were  not  daily  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  handsome  women." 

''  Ah  !  but,  my  dear  lady  Asgill^  that 
permission,  and •"' 

"  Very  fine,  truly,*'  said  her  ladyship  ; 
'^  so,  because  it  is  in  your  power,  you  do 
not  prize  the  enviable  distinction  ;  you  are 
growing  quite  a  Penruddock;  and  I  much 
doubt,  if  this  constellation,  that  has  just 
made  you  so  eniinently  well  bred,  would 
be  valued,  if  you  could  view  it  every  day.** 

*VBy  Heavens!"  said  Montgomery,  rU 
sing  l>om  his  seat,  when,  catching  the  mild 
eye  of  lady  Mary,  he  repressed  the  exu» 
berance  of  his  bursting  heart,  and  hastily 
quitted  the  room. 

**  Ketirement  has  done  little  fcr  my 
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ward/'  said  sir  Eldred,  who  sow,  v>'irh  re- 
gretj  the  vehemence  of  his  disposilion. 

Lady  Mary,  who  trembled  for  the  hap- 
piness of  her  Selina,  changed  the  conver- 
sation, while  sir  Eldred  followed  the  impe- 
tuous lover  to  the  garden. 

"  Sir  Eldred  is  not  displeased  with  Mont- 
gomery,'^ said  lady  Lomond,  with  sweetness, 
"Indeed,  lady  Mary,  you  must  hear  of  all 
his  kindness,  h-rs  worth,  his  delicate  friend- 
ship towards  me,  an  unhappy  outcast.  He 
is  the  most  amiable  and  generous  of  men  ! 
Ah  !  let  some  allowance  be  made  for  a  man 
situated  like  Montgomery/*  and  she  glanced 
at  our  heroine,  whose  grateful  feelings 
were  warm.ly  interested  in  her  ladyship's 
eulogium.  ''  Montgomery  has  a  heart  of 
inestimable  worth  !  His  faults  are  those  of 
an  enthusiast;  his  feelings  are  intense,  and 
his  independant  rank  in  life  has  left  hint 
too  much  in  his  own  power.  Believe  me, 
there  is  not  a  gentler  or  more  tractable 
being  in  existence.  I  declare  to  you,  lady 
Mary,  that  hi«  happiness  is  a  wish  so-  near 
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mj  hearty  that  I  cannot  view  him  but  with 
the  most  lively  interest." 

'^'  He  has  certainly  maJe  you  his  confi- 
dant, Lucy/'  said  lady  AsgilL  ''  /  never 
heard  that  any  particular  griefs  attached  to 
this  young  man's  fate,  whom  I  esteem  too 
highly  to  wound  by  irreverent  gaiety/', 

*'  I  am  so  much  in  his  confidence,"  said 
lady  George,  ""  that  I  can  fully  exculpate 
him  from  caprice  or  guile.  I  wish  I  could 
as  easily  admit  the  hope,  that  his  fate 
would  prove  an  happy  one." 

Selina  was  the  sport  of  every  accent  of 
her  ladyship's,  and  again  the  sweet  sem- 
tlance  of  hope  rested  on  her  heart. 

"  It  is  a  serious  evil  to  a  young  man," 
said  lady  Mary,  ''  when  his  youth  is  passed 
in  the  society  of  doating  age,  or  in  the 
circle  of  his  own  age.  On  an  unamiable 
disposition  it  usually  stamps  the  arrogance 
that  Fortune  thinks  her  privilege;  while 
on  the  ardent  fancy  of  an  enthusiast,  it  has 
the  effect  of  making  irascible  what  would, 
in  the  intercourse  of  a  self-judging  world;^ 
have  been  subdued  and  softened  into  that 
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yielding  and  enviable  equanimity  vvIiTch  so- 
cial life  demands." 

*■'  I  am  continually  regretting,**  said  lady 
Asgill,  *'  that  Millington  had  not  the  cau- 
tion to  have  this  boy  under  his  eve." 

**  Circumstances  precluded  that,"  said 
lady  Mary ;  "  but  I  will,  with  lady  Lomond, 
believe  that  he  is  not  only  amiable,  but 
will  be  in  time  freed  from  this  enemy  to 
his  peace,  this  impetuous  and  over  anxious 
temper."  Selina  felt  humbled  in  this  dis^ 
posal  of  her  bosom's  treasure;  her  eye 
sunk  beneath  the  glance  of  lady  Mary, 
who,  with  an  emphatic  tone  ofvoice,  added 
— *'  You  and  I,  my  dear  lady  Asgill,  how- 
ever our  feelings  may  lead  us  to  spare  the 
possessor  of  stich  a  disposition,  must  ever 
reflect  with  anguish  on  the  griefs  that  grew 
out  of  (hose  very  foibles  of  temper.'* 

"  Enoiigb,  enough,  my  well-judging,  my 
beloved  Mary,*'  said  lady  Asgill,  while  tears 
struggled  down  her  venerable  cheek. 

Selina  rose;  she  pressed  the  yielding 
form  of  her  amiable  parent  to  her  bosom, 
and  while  the  sympathizing  drops  fell  on  the 
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passive  band  she  retained,  ''  Oh  spare  me 
such  a  sight,"  said  she,  "  my  dear,  my  be- 
loved parent !  These  tears,  this  look,  I  have 
seen  their  likeness,  when  all  the  ardour  and 
the  errors  that  you  lament  were  lost,  when 
•the  most  interesting  and  penitent  of  men 
knelt  to  his  wondering  child^  and  sought 
her  pardon.'* 

"  Mary,"  said  lady  Asgill,  looking  to- 
wards lady  Mary,  "is  it  possible  ?" 

*'  It  is  even  so,  my  dear  madam/'  said 
her  ladyship. 

'*  Thank  Heaven  !"  said  lady  Asgill,  with 
a  firmness  that  evinced  her  self-command  ; 
"  then,  my  Selina,  you  saw  and  blessed 
your  parent !  Grievous  indeed  was  that  in- 
version, that  made  a  child's  blessing  the 
meed  efficient  to  a  father's  peace  !" 

Lady  Lombnd,  who  had  quitted  the  room 
at  the  commencement  of  this  develop- 
ment, now  returned  with  her  babe,  declar- 
ing ''  that  he  wa.,  though  young,  an  enemy 
to  tears,  having  often  fled  her  arms  for 
those  of  his  nurse^  when  she  was  so  in- 
clined." 


t^s 
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Lady  Mary,  who  felt  all  the  tenderness 
of  a  daiitrhter  for  her  venerable  friend,  rea- 
dily admitted  the  innocent  pledge  of  mirth, 
who  soon  unconsciously  wrought  the  har- 
mony desired. 

SirEldredand  Montgomery,  who  return- 
ed evidently  on  good  terms,  took  part  in 
the  conversation.  ''  Mary/'  said  the  for- 
mer^  ^'  does  your  system  of  retirement  ex"- 
tend  to  the  day-light  enjoyment  of  a  three 
o^clock  breakfast,  or,  fashionably  speaking, 
a  dejeune?" 

"That  does  not  depend  on  the  amuse- 
ment, but  the  invitor,"  said  her  lady- 
ship. 

"  This  unfortunate  young  man,'*  conti- 
nued sir  Eldred,  ''  has  been  actually  teazed 
ittto  an  exertion  of  the  sort,  and  he  is  most 
anxious  for  yoifr  presence/' 

"  I  will  not  refuse  my  presence  to  a 
ittisanthrope>  meal,''  said  her  ladyship ; 
"as  a  self-devoted  recluse,  1  iray,  perhaps, 
have  a  claim  on  sir  Edward's  gallantry ;  but 
I  more  willingly  acquiesce,  because  I  trust 
my  visit  to  the  Priory  will  lead  to  a  prospect 
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of  society,   that  shall   derange  the  fnisan- 
thrope's  system." 

Sir  Edward  looked  inquiry,  while  the 
conscious  Sclina  owned  the  possession  of 
nerves  that  throbbed  intensely. 

''  Do  you  join  the  luasqiieraders  to-mor- 
row evening  ?'*  asked  lady  George  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

''  I  had  resolved  not  to  do  so/'  said  sir 
Edward,  ^'  but  a  pressing  note  from  Brooks 
this  morning  has  almost  tempted  me  to 
forego  my  intention." 

''  Oh  !  go  by  all  means/'  said  lady  Lo- 
mond. ''  It  is^  I  believe,  the  bst  her  lady- 
ship intends  giving;  it  would  amuse  you." 
''  My  ward  seems  to  have  fallen  in  the 
way  of  being  spoiled/*  snid  sir  Eldred, 
smiling  at  the  interest  her  ladyship  took  in 
Montgomery's  pleasures. 

*'  It  has  been  my  happiness/'  said  sir  Ed- 
ward, ^'  to  find  near  my  home  all  the  charm 
that  society  ever  owned  with  me — domes- 
tic comfort.  I  am  admitted  to  the  partici- 
pation of  a  little  circle,  Vvho  lionour  me  by 
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tlieir  friencliiliip,  and  bear  with  my  present 
indisposition,  to  entertain  which  is,  with 
deference  to  Indy  Mary's  assertion,  beyond 
an  imaginary  ability," 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  oppose  yonr  re- 
port of  yourseir,"  said  lady  Mary.  "  1  will 
readily  admit  that  the  mind  which  is  cap- 
able of  exertion  mav,  by  solitude  and  use- 
less indiil^^ence,  become  inert  and  languid 
even  to  listlcssness;  but  I  would  blame  even 
a  lady  Asgill,  who  encouraged  such  a  me- 
tamorphose in  one,  I  trust,  born  to  orna- 
ment his  station." 

'^  Suspend  vour  opinion  cf  this  culprit,** 
said  lady  Lomond,  witii  a  smile  of  linking 
archness;  "  I  intend  to  partake  of  the  de^ 
jt'une  at  the  Priory,  as  it  is  not  to  be  till  my 
Cj'eorge  is  safe  ;  when  you  will  trust  to  my 
power  of  conv  inci.ng  you,  that  the  smiling 
environs  of  the  Priory  speak  the  feelings 
of  an  active  rather  than  a  torpid  mind." 

Sir  Kdward  gaily  placed  the  child  m  the 
arms  of  lady  Geori;c,  and  bidding  the  little 
fellow  kiss  his  mamma,  declared  he  could 
nor  stand  such   liatterv.     Ladv  Marv  now 
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proposing  to  depart,  Montgomery  led  her 
ladyship  to  the  carriage. 

Lady  Asgili  pressed  vSelina  to  her  heart. 
*'  That  interview,  my  love,  every  word, 
every  look,  must  be  given  to  me  at  some 
early  period.  Poor  Mary  must  be  spared. 
She  '  lives  o'er  all  her  griefs  anew,'  in  such 
reminiscence;  but  I  feel  renovated  in  the 
most  trifling  particular  that  marked  my  Ed- 
ward's penitence." 

Selina  promised  acquiescence,  and  with 
a  tearful  eye  followed  sir  Eldred  to  the 
carriage. 

Montgomery  receivcJ  her  hand  to  seat 
hew  Her  tremor  was  visible^  and  wiih  all 
the  unguarded  warmth  that  accomoanied 
every  action  of  this  young  man,  he  detafn- 
ed  her,  and  y^Mtii  a  look  of  anxious  inquirv, 
exclaimed — ''  She  is  ill  i  Lady  Mary,  re- 
turn to  the  house  ;  I  will  dispatch  a  mes- 
senger/'* 

*^  Indeed  I  anvnot  ill,''  said  Selina,  con- 
fused and  abashed  by  his  ardent  manner; 
''  I  shall  he  better  presently,"  2nd  shedartr 
cd  ir.to  the  carriage. 
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Montgomery,  mortified,  drew  back,  and, 
^vith  a  haughty  bow,  begged  pardon. 

Sir  Eldred  smiled  at  the  mutual  entan- 
glement of  two  so  dear  to  him,  while  lady 
Mary,  kissing  her  hand,  reminded  him  she 
should  expect  a  card  for  the  dejeune.  Again 
sir  Edward  bovv^ed,  and  the  carriage  drove 
off. 

Seiina,  though  flattered  by  the  interest 
Montgomery  took  in  her  feelings,  was  yet 
a  stranger  to  repose.  '"  All  this,  while  it 
soothes  my  love,"  sighed  she  internally, 
''  is  but  little  in  union  with  my  delicacy; 
for  he  knows  not  that  I  am  disengaged." 

Wirh  all  the  hurry  and  incertitude  that 
attends  the  estate  of  either  sex,  while  yet 
the  mutual  declaration  is  unuttered,  vvc  will 
leave  Miss  Asgill  in  Grosvenor-square, 
looking  anxioubly  to  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Melvin,  whose  happiness,  though  contem- 
plated abstractedly,  was  highly  interesting 
to  her;  yet,  that  a  latent  idea  th:^t  her  ozvn 
would  not  be  accelerated  by  the  completioa 
of  Agnes's,  is  a  truth,  of  which  evei^  the 
liberal-minded  Seiina  (X)uld  not  divest  her- 
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self;  lady  Mary's  suggestion  ofsir  Eldred's 
views  for  her  happiness  appearing  less  for- 
?nidabie^  as'she  allowed  herself  to  reflect 
on  the  uniform  tenderness  of  her  noble 
and  generous  protectors. 

Lord  Berriton^  in  his  joiirney  to^  Lon- 
don, had  his  reflections.  It  was  an  exer- 
cise of  feeling,  in  which  he  seldom  ip.dulged, 
.and  like  all  newly-digested  or  lately-adopt- 
ed principles^  he  had  made  small  advances 
to  perfect  them.  The  refusal  of  his  hand 
and  fortune  by  a  portionless  giil,  proved, 
on  his  reflection,  a  humiliating  feeling; 
and  though  he  felt  all  the  love  that  his  dis- 
position was  capable  of  for  Miss  Melvin, 
and  would,  had  he  been  favoured,  have  ho- 
nourably concluded  the  flrst  honoural)Ie 
passion  \ci  which  he  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged^ yet  his  disappointment  was  morti- 
fying, and  in  the  wisdom  of  his  cogita- 
tions, he  made  two  resolves — the  first,  that 
he  would  fight  Montgomery,  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  primary  cause  of  his  rejec- 
tion, as  Agnes  had  avowed  her  knowledge 
of  his  illicit  intentions  towards  her,  and 
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Afontgomery  had  previously  done  the 
same;  the  second,  that  he  would  send  a 
carte  blanche  to  the  divine  *^*****,  ^vhom 
he  determined  on  niaking  more  conspicu- 
ous than  ever,  bv  Invishino^  a  few  thousands 
in  equipages  and  dress  for  her:  thus  re- 
trieving his  lately  languishing  notoriety, 
which  he  was  now  endeavourins:  to  reason 
Ivinrjself  into  the  certainty  of  bein,'^  the  ul- 
iimatiim  of  excellence  in  a  man  of  fashion. 
Vy'hat  a  satire  on  the  best  feelings  of 
virtue^,  to  imagine  that  the  splendour  of  a 
Circe  could  raise  the  envy  of  a  delicate 
mind  !  What.a  lamentable  truth  to  believe, 
that  we  live  in  times  when  the  ear  of  deli- 
cacy is  offended  by  the  invidious  compari- 
sons that  men  o{  fashion  draw  between  the 
known  courtezan  and  the  v-^oman  of  ho- 
nour ;  when  the  divine  voice,  majestic 
grace,  and  harmonious  strains  of  a  slave  of 
the  public,  is  held  up  as  the  model  for  vir- 
tuous imitation  !  ''  Shame  on  the  world  !'* 
on  the  nTcn  who  adulate,  on.  the  women 
who  allow  s'jch  outrageous  and  levelling 
libertinism  !     To   the   fallen  sister,  to  the 


penUeiit  'l\iagd<{]^i^,  may  the  eye  of  Pity 
and  the  hand  of  Mercy  ever  be  extended ; 
but  to  ti»e  avowed  ar.-l  exalted  profiigate, 
let  Virtue  look  her  iiiperiority,  aud,  by  dis- 
countenantintr  her  vices,  preserve  her  im- 
maculate  and  deathless  name  ! 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  day  we  have 
passed  with  our  readers,  lord  Glastonbn.'-y 
and  Miss  Melvin  arrived.  The  unairectcd 
pleasure  that  marked  iier  reception  gave 
an  ease  to  her  manner,  that,  on  her  journey, 
she  had  believed  it  impossible  she  could  ac- 
f]uire.  Though  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  purport  of  her  expedition,  she 
had  learned  enough  to  make  her  alive  to  a 
variety  of  sensations.  By  a  strange  fata- 
lltv,  this  v.-a?;  her  first  introdurtion  to  sir 
Eldred  and  his  daughter.  The  mild  benig- 
nity of  sir  Eldred  needed  only  to  be  seen 
to  be  valued,  while  lady  Mary's  pleasing 
manners  en^aL^ed  coijfidence  and  corn- 
manded  respect. 

Lord  Glastonbury  took  leave,  declaring 
he  was  very  nvjch  inclined  to  believe  that. 
the  approaching  masquerade  would  boast 
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more  true  touches  of  nature  than  any  he 
could  name.  ''  I  only  wicsh  for  the  power/' 
said  he,  "  of  drawing  half  a  dozen  masks 
aside,  at  the  time  I  should  adjudge." 

'*  You  would  sooner  spare  than  wound 
at  any  time/'  said  lady  Mary;  ''  and  your 
stratagems  are  always  so  efiective,  that  I 
Ui\^i  to  the  efficacy  of  this." 

*'  Are  you  included  in  this  arrangement?" 
said  Agnes,  addressing  Selina  ;  "  for  lord 
Glastonbury  wishes  to  persuade  me  that  I 
am  important  in  a  development  about  to 
be  unravelled.  I  cannot  exactly  ascertnia 
its  nature/'  said  Agnes,  ''  yet  I  submit  to 
it,  under  the  full  confidence  that  nuj  feel- 
ings have  a  share  in  the  good  judgment  of 
such  distinguished  friends;  but  to  find,  that 
another  of  miV  ov;n  age  was  united  in  the 
denouement,  would  be  a  pleasing  anticipa- 
tion to  my,  perhaps,  too  fearful  disposi- 
tion.'' 

"  I  applaud  your  timidity  in  a  case  of 
this  sort,"  said  lady  Mary ;  "  but  my  dear 
Miss  Melvin  may  rest  assured,  that  she  is 
with  those  who,  while  they  feel  the  live- 
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liest  interest  in  her  fate,  \vill  never  lose 
sight  of  that  delicacy  and  refined  sense  of 
honour  that  constitutes  a  prominent  feature 
in  her  character^  and  justifies  their  unqua- 
lified admiration  of  her." 

Agnes  replied  with  all  the  eloquence 
that  her  grateful  heart  would  admit,  and 
retired  to  repose,  with  the  firmest  reliance 
that  no  step  derogatory  to  her  feelings 
would  be  taken,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
sense-  of  that  liberality  which  marked  the 
conduct  of  her  hospitable  entertainers. 


CHAP.  V. 

**  In  peace  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed  } 

In  war  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed  ; 

In  haUs,  in  gay  attire,  is  seen  ; 

In  hamlets  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  cafhp,  the  grove. 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above  ; 

For  Love  is  Heaven,  and  Heaven  is  Love." 

Sir  Eldred,  who  had  much  delight   in   the 

society  of  the  young  and  amiable,  sasv  in 

I  3 
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the  unaffected  Agnes  all  that  could  claim 
his  friendship. 

The  breal^fast-table  in  Grosvenor-square, 
next  morning,  ov;ned  an  additional  charm 
in  the  acquisition  of  Miss  Melvin. 

''  I  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  a 
despotic  sway  in  this  little  family/'  said 
lady  Mary,  smiling,  ^'  that  I  was  actually 
going  to  make  you  a  vassal  of  mine.  Miss 
Melvin,  without  ceremony/' 

*•'  I  entreat  your  ladyship  to  believe," 
said  Agnes,  *'  that  it  is  a  despotism  under 
which  I  shall  feel  more  enviable  liberty 
than  I  have  for  a  long  while  experienced. 
Accept  me,  I  beseech  you,  as  the  humblest 
oi  vassals." 

"  How  do  yon  reconcile  vassalage  and 
liberty,  Miss  Melvin  ?"  said  sir  Eldred. 

"  By  a  code  that  my  fears  have  perhaps 
made  more  than  necessarily  formidable," 
said  Agnes.  *'  While  under  the  eye  of  a 
parent,  sir  Eldred,  I  was  m.ost  happy ;  his 
wr.s  a  reign  of  mild  superiority,  beneath 
v;i  i  h  m.y  most  secret  thoughts  expanded, 
ever  meeting  in  his  benignity  ,the  tender- 
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est  judgment ;  left  to  myself,  the  world 
has  imposed  a  chilling  barrier  between  my 
feelings  and  my  conduct,  a  sort  of  bulwark 
that  a  dependant  must  shield  herself  by, 
not  only  to  secure  her  from  the  shafts  of 
the  pitiless,  but  to  guard  her  from  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  vicious;  as  such,  I  have 
been  for  some  time  a  slave.'* 

''  Excellent,  admirable  girl  !"  said  sir 
Eldred,  putting  the  hand  of  Agnes  into 
that  of  his  daughter.  ''  Mary,  you  must 
make  this  girl  your  vassal,  as  you  have 
termed  it;  allowing  me  to  add,  that  in  all 
the  future  feelings  of  a  mind  so  well 
moulded  and  taught,  I  shall  feel  a  zealous 
interest,  and  expect  to  be  consulted,  when- 
ever a  father's  counsel  or  alTecuon  is  deem- 
ed essential." 

*'  I  am  too  happy,"  said  Agnes,  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

Selina  felt  all  the  sympathy  of  a  sister  for 
her  amiable  friend,  with  whom  lady  Mary 
retired,  as  she  had  intimated. 

''  I  am  not  gifted  with  the  power  of  di- 
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-vinatioii/'  said  lady  Mary,  as  she  placed 
Agnes  by  her  side,  in  her  dressinoj-room, 
"  but,  my  dear  Miss  Melvin,  there  is  a  fata- 
lity which  v/ijl,  I  trust,  terminate  most 
happily  for  some  young  friends  of  mine, 
in  which,  while  I  am  deeply  interested,  one 
of  the  principal  elucidations  is  yet  wanting 
to  make  my  share  in  it  as  perfect  as  I  could 
wish  it.  You  have  seen  little  of  my  Se- 
lina ;  her  character  has  yet  to  unfold  itself; 
she  is,  perhaps,  as—- " 

^'  She  is  the  most  noble,  the  most  ex- 
alted of  women,"  said  Agnes,  i»nterrupting 
lady  Mary.  ''  Ah,  madam,  she  would  have 
protected  me  when  I  was  a  stranger  to  her. 
When  she  found  me  sick,  and  in  apparent 
poverty,  her  liberal  heart  dictated  the  m.ost 
delicate,  the  most  efficient  means  of  com- 
fort for  me  !" 

*'  Then  why  did  you  reject  her,  my 
dear  ?"  said  lady  Mary. 

"  Why,"  said  y\gnes,  ''  because  — "  and 
the  crimson  hue  mounted  on  her  cheek, 
''  because " 
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'^  Remember/'  said  lady  Mary,  impres- 
sively smiling,  ''  the  barrier  is  broken ; 
you  are  not  the  world's  slave  now/* 

"  I  declined  her  generous  friendship/' 
said  Agnes,  with  firmness,  *^  because  jny 
heart  had  not  in  adversity  learned  to  forget 
the  perfections  of  one,  who,  introduced  to 
me  in  sorrow,  became  my  comfort  under 
affliction,  and  my  solace  in  the  depth  of 
woe.  But,  lady  Mary,  though  my  weak- 
ness is  known  to  you,  let  me  extenuate  its 
presumption,  by  adding,  that  he  for  whom 
my  days  have  been  embittered  is  a  stranger 
to  my  unpardonable,  my  unsought  affec- 
tion. No,  lady  Mary,  min.e  is  the  weak- 
ness, and  mine  alone  the  punishment.  His 
engagements  were  known  to  me,  and  yet  I 
yielded  him  my  heart." 

''  Enough,  my  sweet  girl;  Selina  will  re- 
joice with  me  ;  she  loves  you  already  as  a 
sister/' 

'^  Madam,"  said  Agnes,  "  did  I  not  say 
that  Miss  Asgilfs  intended  union  with  Mr. 
Cecil  was  known  to  me  ?'' 
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''  Yes,  my  love/'  said  lady  Mary,  ''  but 
those  engagements  are  dissolved." 

''  Dissolved  !"  said  Agnes^  while  breath- 
less and  pale  she  gazed  on  the  features  of 
lady  Mary. 

Her  ladyship  then  took  a  cursory  review 
of  the  late  voluntary  disunion.  As  her  au- 
ditor listened,  she  gained  a  degree  of  com- 
posure, and  the  colour  of  her  fate  seemed 
to  bloom  in  her  cheeks,  in  all  the  modest 
animation  that  virtue  might  approve.  Lady 
Mary  then  proceeded  to  develop  a  part 
of  lord  Glast(.nbury*s  plan.  Agnes  started 
at  the  idea  of  meeting  Cecil  in  such  a  way. 

''  Cecil  is  a  stranger  to  the  whole,"  said 
lady  Mary  ;  "  and  you  were  to  be  wholly 
so,  if  lord  Glastonbury's  instructions  had 
been  fully  attended  to  ;  but  as  no  obliga- 
tion bound  me  to  such  observance,  I  felt  it 
more  consistent  with  my  ideas  to  ascertain 
whether  you  would  have  that  interest  in  his 
lordship's  kinsman  that  his  partiality  made 
him  think  probable."  The  arch  smile  that 
played   over   her   ladyship's   countenance 
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raised  a  feint  one  in  that  of  Agnes.  '•'  But 
lord  Glastonbury  is  an  excellent  judge  in 
cases  of  this  sort/'  continued  her  lady- 
ship; ''  he  is  not  only  the  most  liberal  pa- 
tron of  virtue,  but  the  most  fortunate  in 
his  interpositions.  I  must,  in  justice  to 
your  sincere  friend.  Miss  Asgill,  assure  you^ 
that  she  united  in  my  opinion  of  the  pro- 
priety of  your  being  acquainted  with  the 
purposed  introduction.  She  is  sensitive 
without  affectation,  tenderly  alive  to  deco- 
rum^ yet,  I  trust,  not  fastidious:  and  now 
I  am  honoured  by  your  confidence.  Miss 
Mekin,  and  assured  that  motives  the  most 
propitious  to  our  wishes  influeiiced  your 
rejection  of  my  Selina's  friendship,  I  shall. 
in  return  for  your  candour,  observe,  that 
your  heart's  election  destroyed  no  pro- 
jected plans,  hovvever  appearances  have 
contributed  to  favour  such  opinion.  No, 
it  was  by  a  Providence,  ever  watchful  over 
her  duteous  children,  that  the  heart  of  Ag- 
nes Melvin  was  destined  to  make  the  hap- 
piness of  the  amiable  Cecil,  whose  honour 
and  principles  deemed  the  vows  of  early 
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youth  too  binding  to  be  heedlessly  brokeFT;, 
or  contumaciously  resigned.  My  Selina, 
whose  days  of  infancy  were  passed  in  his 
society,  was,  for  some  years,  accustomed 
to  view  in  him  the  only  polished  and  ele- 
gant being  of  his  sex.  Their  childish  pre- 
ference gained  strength  from  the  retire- 
ment of  their  lives,  and  the  intercourse  of 
our  families;  when  discovered,  it  counter- 
acted a  very  favourite  and  fixed  purpose 
of  my  father's  ;  but  in  a  case  so  tenderly 
important,  he  forbore  to  use  coercive  mea- 
sures. The  worth  of  his  family,  and  his 
own  intrinsic  merits,  made  opposition  in- 
consistent with  our  friendship  for  them, 
and  bur  affection  for  our  dear  child.  To 
persuade  them  that  their  affection,  as  pue- 
rile, was  mutable,  seemed  the  most  erro- 
neous suggestion  we  could  offer.  Selina 
refused  the  alliance  of  a  neighbour,  whose 
fortune  and  connexions  were  what  the 
world  calls  eligible.  This  seemed  to  give 
them  such  a  superiority  over  our  prudently 
adduced  assertions  of  theirs  being  a  childish 
passion,  that  though  we  were  firm  in  our 
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persuasion  that  lime  would  establish  our 
presentiments^  we  closed  the  argument, 
by  allowing  that  time  sjioiild  decide  on 
their  loves.  How  short  a  period  it  requir- 
ed to  lead  the  willing  heart  of  Cecil  to 
view  A^nes  Melvin  as  the  mistress  of  his 
more  mature  reason,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
decide/'  said  lady  Mary;  "  and  with  regard 
ta  Selina,  I  can  scarcely  venture  an  opi- 
nion, lest  on  one  hand  I  give  additional 
colour  to  the  belief  that  our  sex  are  frivo- 
lous and  inconstant,  or  detract  from  the 
superior  advantages  that  the  world  gene- 
rally attaches  to  we?Jth  and  beauty,  by  be- 
lieving it  possible  that  Miss  A^gill  v/as  in 
idea  rejected  before  she  owned  an  estranged 
heart.  Never  may  virtue  want  the  triumph 
that  the  latter  implies,  and  m<1y  my  child, 
"when  again  disposed  to  select,  prove  \he 
fallacy  of  the  first.  That  their  defection- 
"was  mutual,  is  a  most-soothing  reflection. 
The  very  ingenuousness  that  marked  their 
imhesitating  confidence  in  this  particular^ 
is  a  strong  proof  that  theirs  was  indeed  a 
puerile  and  weak  attachment ;  for  though 
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a  real  and  tender  attachment  owns  a  conPi- 
dcrce,  it  is  partial,  a  subtle,  a  self  inflict- 
ing feelin*!^,  that  shrinks  from  the  guileless 
openness  of  unreserved  communication. 
(Agnes  sigiied  a  response,  that  expressed 
her  conviction  of  this  truth  )  Now,  Mjss 
Melvln,  we  mu^t  join  Seiino  ;  iac  very  im< 
porrant article  of  dress  is  not  yet  decided 
on  for  this  evening/* 

Thov.gh  the  communication  of  lady  Mary 
had  caused  a  happy  rcvohition  in  the  feel- 
ings of  Agnes,  yet  she  was  by  no  means  at 
ease.  A  thousand  images  floated  in  her 
imaginaiiun,  and  she  longed,  yet  dreaded, 
to  meet  the  idol  of  her  affections. 

Selina,  who  read  all  the  efiects  of  the  re- 
cent conference  in  the  intelligent  features 
of  her  friend,  greeted  her  return  uith  the 
affection  ofasister.  *' I  see," said  she, 'Mint 
I  am  ijet  to  partake  in  tlie  felicity  of  the 
Cecil  family.  How  grateful  to  my  heart 
is  the  assurance  thai  we  shall  live  ai 
sisters  !" 

Agnes  returned  tUe  embrace  of  the  libe- 
ral Selina,  who  began  busying  her;>elf  in 
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the  pligrirn's   dress,    which    she   purprjsecl 
wearing  in  the  evenin;;. 

"Suppose,  my  dear  <;irls,  yju  vfre  to 
adopt  lord  Glastonbury 'i»  wh!:n,  and  go  e:-:- 
actly  alike  in  habit/' 

Agnes  acquiesced  chearfuliy.  Ti-eir 
heights  were  similar^  and  she  I'tlt  a  sort  of 
delica^te  security  in  the  idea  of  being  spar- 
ed, perhaps,  in  some  instance,  from  obser- 
vation, by  being  mistaken.  Lady  Mary  gave 
orders  to  Susan  and  Fanny  to  use  exertions 
in  forwarding  MissMelvin's  Isabit,  reserv- 
ing its  simple  ornaments  to  the  taste  of  the 
owner.     Her  ladyship  retired. 

''  How  mv  dear  Marian  is  rejoiciijc- "' 
said  Selina,  ''  in  the  hope  of  receiving  you. 
Miss  Melvin,  and  the  difTiculty  she  will 
have  in  keeping  Cecil  from  Grosvenor- 
square  this  long  day  !  He  loves  me  now, 
I  believe,''  continued  cur  heroine,  "  he- 
cause  I  know  his  Agnes.  It  is  lau  :iir''^le  to 
observe,  that  however  remote  our  subjects 
are,  they  always  terminate  in  .some  reincm- 
bered  charm  at  Moss  Farm,  orso'"*:e  retraced 
inquietude,  that  you  had  experienced  with 
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the  WilmotSj  over  which  your  active  niinA 
had  risen  superio*-/* 

''  How  generous  in  y6u^  Miss  Asgill/'" 
uaid  AgneSj  "  to  forget  my  wayward 'and 
ungrateful  reply  to  your  offered  friend- 
ship !*' 

*'  I  own,"  said  Seliiia^  ''  that  at  the  mo- 
ment my  heart  condemned  yon,  but  our 
subsequent  acquaintance  did  away  the  im- 
prei^sion,  and  1,  soon  learned  why  Selinn 
Asgill  was  not  the  friend  Agnes  Melvin 
could  love." 

*'  Did  you  ?''  said  Agnes.  "  Well,  I  was 
simple  enough  to  think  that  one  person 
alone  was  apprized  of  my  folly,  and  that 
was  sir  EdwcM  Montgomery." 

''  MontjTOinerv  !"  said  Selina,  whose 
trembling  fingers  deranged  her  silk,  and 
made  her  quite  incapable  of  proceeding. — 
"  To  be  sure;  Vv'hy  not  ?  He  is  very  ami- 
able, and  worthy  of  confidence." 

''  I  did  not  confide  in  him,"  said  Agnes. 

'"  Certainly  not,"  said  Selina ;  ''  he  was 
doomed  to  be  successless  by  your  prior  at- 
tachment" 
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''  You  mistake  me  entirely/'  said  Agnes, 
who  now  discovered  that  her  companion 
was  agitated  and  pale.  *'  Sir  Edward  Af  ont- 
gomery  came  to  me  while  at  Mr.  Wilmot  s. 
His  was  an  interference  of  disinterested 
friendship ;  he  mistook  me,  as  I  too  late 
discovered^  for  my  beloved  sister.  I  say  too 
late,  because,  in  my  paroxysm,  I  betrayed 
my  iiwoluntary  partiality.  Your  name — 
dear  Selina,  forgive  my  freedom— your 
name  was  mentioned  by  me,  as  a  proof  that 
I  could  not  be  the  beloved  of  Cecil — by 
him,  with  all  the  anguish  of  wounded  feel- 
ings, when  he  vehemently  named  him  for 
whom  my  heart  trembled,  as  the  most  fa- 
voured of  beings,  as  possessing  the  loves 
of  two  such  women.  You  will  pardon  my 
egotism,''  continued  Agnes,  "  it  is  a  justi- 
fication 1  owe  myself,  and,  let  me  add,  an 
explanation  due   to  the  most  amiable  and 


generoiin'of  men. 


Selina's  eyes  met  those  of  Agnes.  ""  Ah, 
Agnes!"  said  our  heroine,  throwing  her 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  MissMelvin,  "you 
see  the  movements  of  my  rebel  heart." 
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*'  I  hail  them,"  said  Agnes,  "  as  most 
propitious  omens." 

"  But  Montgomery  is  rash  ;  his  impetu-. 
ous  temper  alarms  me.  I  could  not  trust 
my  peace  with  one  so  much  the  slave  of 
temper.  Nor  dare  I  now  indulge  the  par- 
tiality that  was  late  my  consolation  ;  for  sir 
Eldred  has  announced  views  for  my  esta- 
blishment, to  which,  though  ignorant  of 
their  nature,  I  am  decidedly  incapable  of 
conforming." 

^'  You  are  too  much  the  idol  of  your 
valuable  relations,"  said  Agnes,  *'  to  fear 
their  pressing  your  compliance  in  a  case  so 
imporrant." 

*^  It  is  their  tenderness,  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  opinion  that  they  have  ever  al- 
lowed  me/*  said  Selina,  *^  that  makes  any 
opposition  to  their  first  command  so  hein- 
ous in  my  eyes." 

"  Ah  !  do  not  cloud  this  sunshine  of  my 
heart,*'  said  Agnes,  '*  by  the  suppositioa 
ihot  it  is  to  be  succeeded  by  witnessing  an* 
>.lety  in  the  bosom  oX  a  friend,  whose  hap- 
piness is  so  dear  to  n>e," 
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'' I  v/ill  not  anticipate  It,"  said  Selina  : 
''it  is  ingratitude  in  one,  whose  orphan 
state  has  been  so  nobly,  so  humanely  pro- 
tected." 

To  the  worldly  observer,  a  gratitude  so 
unqualified  in  an  heiress,  one  whose  rank 
and  expectations  needed  only  to  be  an- 
nounced to  gain  her  the  smiling  patronage 
of  a  contending  host — to  such,  the  obedient 
and  humble  Selina  will  appear  a  tame,  if 
not  an  insipid  being.  Dare  we  add  that  mo- 
rality blended  so  naturally  in  every  feeling 
of  her  mind,  that  thoui^h  a  woman  in  all 
the  tendernesses  and  self-delusion  of  s  ir<iin 
love,  its  influence  neither  led  her  to  deplore 
her  fate  as  the  most  poignant  and  lament* 
able  of  all  distrci^sed  damsels,  nor  admitted 
the  romantic  and  daring  idea  of  throwing  oft' 
the  parental  claim,  and  acting  for  herself. 
In  her  own  fan^ilv,  th<  u^h  ?<ar.ai.::ned  by  a 
parent's  errors,  she  had  had  cause  to  weep 
ever  the  short-lived  happin.ess  that  such  ill- 
conceived  unioiis  own;  i\m\  tiie  recent  \\€w 
she  had  tnken  of  lady  Lomond's  wearing 
penancO;  which  seemed  blighting  her  voiith 
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and  undermining  her  constitution,  were 
new  arguments  in  favour  of  that  duty,  that, 
like  '^  charity  well  conceived,  blesses  the 
giver  and  receiver." 

The  evening  at  length  arrived.  Habited 
in  grey  ^uffs  of  proper  costume,  trimmed 
with  ribbon  of  \\ie  same  colour,  hoods  of 
lawn,  and  rosaries  by  their  sides,  the  pil- 
grim sisters  awaited  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Brooks.  SirEldred  and  lady  Mary  viewed 
the  simple  beauty  of  their  figures  with  si- 
lent delight.  To  any  but  those  who  knew 
thern  well,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
distinguish  them.  The  ringlets  of  Selina 
appeared  the  only  probable  chance  of  dis- 
covery, and  their  luxuriance  could  scarcely 
be  confined  by  the  head-dress  she  wore. 

Mrs.  Bracks  was  announced.  ''  My  dear 
Miiis  Melvin,"  said  the  amiable  Marian, 
'^  lady  Mary  has  perhaps  told  you  how  my 
day  has  been  passed,  and  apologized  for 
my  want  of  respect.  I  can  assure  you,  thai 
to  amuse  my  poor  Frank  has  been  my  sole 
employment,  to  keep  him  from  Grosvenor- 
square,  and   reconcile   him  "to  the  idea  of 
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atlendiiig  the  masquerade.  He  loaths  the 
idea,  and  scolds  rae  for  detaining  him  in 
town.  His  travelling  chaise  is  ordered  for 
eleven  to-morrow  morning.  Whether  he 
"will  really  go,  is  a  fact  on  which  I  must  not 
pretend  to  decide." 

Agnes  felt  all  the  tenderness  of  her  kind 
friend's  interest  in  her  happiness,  but  could 
not  just  then  find  language  to  express  her- 
self. 

"  Henry  waits  below/'  said  Marian  ;  *"'  he 
would  not  quit  the  carriage,  determined  to 
relv  on  his  discernment  in  distin^uishinor 
between  these  sister  pilgrims.  I  declare 
they  are  '  twin  cherries  growing  on  oiie 
stalk/  yet  owning  hearts  distinct;  or  are 
they  heartless,  sir  Eldred  ?" 

"  I  will  tcW  yon  to-morrow/'  said  iiie 
baronet. 

''  Marian/'  said  lady  Mary,  "•'  this  dis- 
sension from  your  usual  path  is  very  kind 
to  our  young  novices.  I  commit  them  to 
your  care  with  pleasure;  and  your  own 
lively    spirits    make    ine    think   that    you 

VOL.   IV.  K 
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are  prepared  to  enga^^e  in  the  festive 
scene.** 

'*  I  enter  on  it  with  an  ease  even  new  to 
myself/*  said  Mrs.  Brooks,  "  so  little  cal- 
culated as  lam,  both  from  habit  and  dispo- 
sition, to  mix  in  such  large  assemblies;  but 
such  a  structure  for  fHendship  to  contem- 
plate, as  my  Henr)'  has  just  been  sketching 
to  me,  has  quite  exhilarated  me.  Inigo 
Jones  v;as  a  schoolboy  compared  with  my 
architect;  but  he  waits,  and,  like  all  great 
genuises  when  engaged  in  weighty  specu- 
lation, will,  perhaps,  measure  time  impa- 
tiently. Adieu  !  adieu  !"  and  led  by  sir 
Eldred,  she  proceeded  to  the  carriage. 
*'  Remember,"  continued  Marian,  "  that 
you  are  both  silent  till  Brooks  recognises 
\ou.** 

They  promised,  and  followed. 

"  Here  we  three  pilgrims  be/'  said  Ma- 
rian.    ''  Now,  Henry,  ^vhich  h  Sclina?'* 

"  It  is  by  my  knowledge  in  palmistry,'* 
said  Brooks. 

"  Mere  subterfuge,  TIenry  ;  the  night 
will  not  admit  of  your  tracing  a  line.'* 
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"  Let  eaph  fair  sister  draw  off  her  glove, 
and  present  me  her  hand^  and  I  will  ^n^ 
^^ge  to  djspover." 

Agnes  and  Selina  gave  their  hands. 

"  It  is  said  that  this  evening's  gaiety  is 
to  be  the  last  festive  gala  of  lady  Robert," 
said  Brooks.  "  I  wonder  if  my  fair  pilgrims 
%vill  reflect  on  this  night  with  pleasure,  or 
4pplore  it,  amongst  the  gaudy  pageantry 
that  strike  the  eye,  but  take  no  hold  on 
the  imagination.  Two  uufortunate  friends 
of  mine,"  continued  Brooks,  ''  will  wander 
like  the  ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  I  fear 
— 1  mean  Montgomery  and  Cecil."  (The 
n-ervous  tremor  of  the  pilgrims  ^vasdiscel•n- 
i^ble. )  ''  Now,  M^arian,"  continued  Brooks, 
''  ask  nae  no  inore  ;  my  science  has  de- 
Imed  aright." 

He  had,  indeed,  with  infinite  archness, 
named  his  friends  so  dislinctly,  as  lo  have 
ascertained  the  fine  strong  chord  of  affec- 
tion accurately.  The  pilgrims  were  now 
silent  from,  conscious  confusion;  each  {"elt 
that  she  had  betrayed  emotion  rit  the  men- 
K  « 
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tion  of  ihat  name  to  which  her  heart  vi- 
brated. 

"  I  must,  as  an  obedient  matron^  be- 
lieve you/'  said  Marian,  who  surmised,  by 
the  silence  of  her  companions,  that  he  had 
judged  rightly. 

"  Here  is  a  great  crowd,"  said  Selina, 
observing  the  string  of  carriages  that  filled 
one  side  of  Portland-place  ;  "we  shall  be 
detained,  I  fear." 

"  Suppose  we  walk  a  little  of  the  pave- 
ment," said  Marian. 

They  assented^  and  soon  reached  the 
door.  The  elegant  mansion  of  lady  Fitz- 
cwen  was  splendidly  illuminated;  the  stair- 
case seemed  one  blaze  of  V'^^^^t,  Selina's 
astonishment  was  great  on  discovering  their 
elegant  hostess  dressed  as  the  landlady  of 
an  inn,  unmasked,  and  seated  in  a  small 
room,  like  v^/hat  is  termed  the  bar  at  an  inn. 
Lord  Robert's  manly  figure  was  observed 
under  a  red  waistcoat,  wl.ite  apron,  and 
night-cap.  \\'ith  a  tankard  in  his  hand,  he 
welcomed  his  guests,  received  the  tickets, 
and  Lave  them   to  his  mistress,  whom   l:e 
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declared  to  be  a  shrewd  puss;  that  he  was 
a  brow-beat  Jerry  Sneak,  who  dared  not 
speak  before  her. 

Prepared  as  our  heroine  was  to  meet  no- 
velty, she  conceived  a  dread  of  proceeding, 
on  beholding  that  such  exertions  were  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  a  character.  She  ven- 
tured an  opinion  to  Mr.  Brooks.  ''Are  you 
not  masked^  Selina  }"  said  Brooks;  ''divest 
yourself  of  the  belief  that  you  will  be 
known,  and  you  will  acquire  spirit  to  en- 
terrain.  Lady  Robert's  is  an  arduous  part, 
but  she  has  wit,  and  is  accustomed  to  the 
amusement. 

**  Three  pilgrims  journeying  on  their  way," 

said  an  elegant  Spaniard,  whose  guitar, 
strung  carelessly  over  his  bosom,  was  oc- 
casionally touched  with  taste. 

Brooks  dropped  the  trio. 

The  Spaniard  was  gallant.  "  Sny,  ladies 
fair,  where  are  you  going  ?'*  said  the  Span- 
iard, whom  the  sisters  discovered  to  be  lord 
Berriton. 

Marian^  with  plaintive  melody,  replied — " 
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*''3tratlgtr,  we^o'o'er'friddr  land  rrioun  lain. 
To  lell  'cmY  bead's  »t  Aghes'  foufjta'r,," 

**  Oh  y  name  for  evef  lov'd,  for  ever  dear, 
^^tih'bfcathM  b  "sighs,  si^ll  hbher'd  by  a  telar  1" 

said  Berriton.  "  Who  are  ymi,  soff  en- 
clian tress?  I  ne^^er  heard  your  voire  b'e- 
fore." 

"  Nor  ever  will  agsiin  in  vocal  Strainj** 
s^id  Marian,  "  iin'fess  in  fhasquerade/* 

"  1  v^ill  bail  the  occasion  that  flung  on 
iny  listenijig  "eat  such  dulcet  sounds.  But 
^re  your  sisters  dumb  ?"  regarding  Selina 
arid  Agnes. 

"  No,  my  good  lord,"  snid  Marian  ; 
"  their  tender  years,  and  the  object  'of  their 
j'firttrnev,  ha*^  pressed  on  their  spirits.  1  have 
been  tAvice  to  Lor'etto,  and  »m  therr  guide. 
I  pray  you,  my  lord,  let  lis  pa«s.'* 

**  Not  one  vVord,  yo^  twin  sisters  in 
%"}'rnmetry  ?"  re^aird^ing  fhei^r  figures  with 
•attention. 

*'  Should  We  meet  y'ou  'on  'du¥  jo^irney/* 
said  Selina,  ''  we  shall  remember  thiegretit 
"d<m,  Whose  sft*ea'tners  •ffoatfed  in  the  ^ir.'* 
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*^  That  voice  I  know;'    said  Berriton. 
*•  Oh  ?  speak  again,  bright  angel  1" 
A^ain  Marian  warbled — 

**  The  sun  has  ser,  and  night  is  eomiag. 

It  was  appropriale,  for  a  commaTrding 
figure  of  a  woman,  habited  as  Night,  ap- 
proached. Lard  Berriton  vyas  drawn  away 
by  a  Saiior,  who  wanted  a  tune  on  the 
utrini-^iraiJi,  as  he  called  it,  to  which  he  had 
often  danced  beneath  the  heat  of  a  torrid 
sun,  when  Mungo  played. 

''  Deign  on  our  humble  path  to  fling 
the  radiance  of  thy  light,"  said  Selina,  ad- 
dressing the  brilliant  queen. 

''  Daughters  of  innocence,'*  said  the 
stately  dame,  "  Vesper  shall  be  your  guide/* 
and  she  glided  past  the  sisters. 

Our  heroine's  spirits  rose  with  the  scene. 
i^he  was  now  a  witness  of  all  that  fai^cina- 
tion  which  had  first  made  her  anxious  tp 
see  London,  chalked  floors,  flowery  par- 
terres, &:c.  Sec.  To  shut  her  heart  against 
the  combined  elegancies  that  taste  and  mag- 
nificence had  conceived  9o  uniquely,  would 
faave  been  impossible  for  one  of  her  disposi- 
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tion  ;  she  possessed  genius,  and  hailed  its  il- 
luminations in  every  or  the  most  trivial  tf^iit. 

The  pilgriras  journeyed  on,  often  inter- 
rupted by  French  Frisseurs,  Watchmen, 
Quakers,  &c.  &c.  An  Indian  Princess,, 
dressed  with  infinite  taste  and  magnifl* 
cence,  was  seated  on  an  ottoman;  the 
Spaniard  at  her  elbow  touched  his  guitar; 
She  listened  and  approved  ;  her  demeanour 
softened  from  the  regal  to  the  attentive. 
A  black  Domino  advanced  ;  he  stood  some- 
time viewing  the  group.  ''  How  deceiving 
are  appearances  !"  said  the  Domino. 
''  These  humble  Pilgrims  heed  not  yon 
gaudy  thing,'^  pointing  hj  the  Spaniard  ;  - 
*'  while  this  Persian  Princess  sighs  for  a  lit- 
tle of  that  incense  his  perverted  taste  gives 
to  plebeians." 

''  Presumptuous  slave  !'*  said  the  irritat- 
ed Princess^  "  who  taught  you  to  analize 
the  feelings  of  royalty  ?" 

"  Observation  and  reflection/'  said  the 
Domino. 

*«  The  lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee.** 
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'*  I  pray  you,  don  Rodriguez  del  Tobosa 
d'Almeida,  take  pity  on  this  Princess." 

''  Pardonnez  moi,"  said  the  Spaniard,  ''I 
am  content  with  terrestrial  interference," 
and  gaily  tuning  his  guitar,  he  took  a  po- 
lite leave. 

A  graceful  figure  in  a  domino  advanced, 
and  addressing  the  Princess  in  the  Persian 
language,  awaited  her  reply.  She  was  si- 
lent. He  spoke  in  Iralian,  and  lastly  in 
French,  to  which  an  ill-conceived  and  un- 
grammatical  answer  was  given. 

''  I  followed  my  love  to  the  shores  of 
England,'*  said  the  Princess,  *'  and  wishing 
to  forget  the  griefs  my  native  clime  gave 
birth  to,  I  have  abjured  its  language,  and 
am  now  anglicised.'* 

*'  Then  why  retain  its  magnificence,  its 
dress?**  asked  the  Domino. 

"  Is  love  always  consistent?*'  asked  the 
Princess. 

''  I  believe  not,'*  the  Domino  replied^ 
and  heaving  a  sigh  he  passed  on. 

Our  heroine  fek  almost  disposed  to  an- 

K  a    ■  -    . 
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swer  it  by  a  response;  the  figure  of  the 
stranger,  and  his  voice,  had  fixed  her  atten- 
tion. She  turned  to  gaze  after  him.  He 
was  in  conversation  with  a  Gipsy,  who 
sremcd  to  be  voluble  and  troublesome. 

''  What  haven  do  you  seek,  meek  sis- 
ters?" said  a  mask,  who  seemed  to  enter 
languidly  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 

"  We  are  going  to  Loretto,*'  said  Sclina ; 
'*  do  you  know  the  clime  ?'* 

''  I  do,"  said  the  mask. 

*'  Methinksyour  voice  is  tliat  of  sorrow," 
said  our  heroine.  "  Perhaps  the  soft  clime 
of  Italy  contains  your  promised  hopes." 

''  England  is  my  haven,"  said  the  Do- 
n^ino,  ''  but  my  hopes  yet  want  the  meed 
of  approbation." 

*'  Help  me,*'  said  Selina  to  Agnes. 

"  My  sister  bids  me  hail  thee,  stranger," 
said  Agnes;  ''  but  T  am  so  new  to  society, 
and  the  '  haunts  of  men,'  that  I  fear  me 
much  my  converse  would  not  sooth  thy 
troubled  mind." 

*'  it  oWns  a  wondrous  power,  a  charm 
beyond  imaginaii  on'  said  ihe  mask,  gaz- 
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iiig  anxiously  on  the  speaker.  "  Fair  sis- 
ter, cast  that  deceptive  mask  away;  con- 
ftrm  my  heart's  remembrance." 

''  I  dare  not,"  said  Agnes,  who  felt  that 
she  held  converse  with  him  alone  whose  in- 
fluence her  heart  admitted.  "  Our  sister 
Louisa  would  censure  me,  were  I  so  un- 
mindful of  her  commands,"  pointing  to 
Mrs.  Brooks,  whom  the  ForUine-Teller  was 
annoying. 

*'  Cannot  you  make  her  peace?"  said 
the  mask  to  Selina,  en  treating!  y. 

'*  What  peace  could  a  breach  of  duty 
iind  its  equivalent  in  ?"  said  our  heroine. 

"  None,"  said  the  mask  ;  ''  but  I  will  at- 
tend your  path,  and  be  the  shadow  of  your 
fortunes." 

'*  h  would  ill  beseem  three  damsels  like 
oursehes  to  journey  with  a  companion  of 
your  sex,"  said  Selina. 

''  It  would  be  very  wrong,"  interrupted 
the  flippani  FortAine-Teller^  who  had  heard 
the  last  sentence.  ''  Come,  let  me  tell  you 
if  your  stars  are  propitious." 
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*'  We  own  no  belief  in  prescience/'  said 
Agnes. 

''  Yet  palmistry  has  its  powers,"  said  a 
gay  and  sprightly  Harlequin. 

Agnes  and  Selina  felt  the  security  their 
masks  gave  them^  for  they  blushed  at  the . 
appropriate  truth. 

''  Pray  who  made  such  a  gaudy  thing  as 
you  a  judge  in  serious  matters  ?'*  asked  the 
Gipsy. 

''  The  same  that  made  you  wear  a  mask, 
to  utter  those  scandals  which  your  every- 
day face  would  willingly  assert,  if  custom 
did  not  tie  down  your  unlicensed  tongue. 
As  it  is,  be  cautious,  for  see  who  comes. 
Remember,  you  come  under  the  Vagrant 
Act." 

"  Insolent!"  said  the  Gipsy,  with  smo- 
thered rage. 

''  No  murmuring,  no  riot,'*  said  a 
Watchman,  holding  up  his  lanthorn  to  the 
face  of  the  Gipsy.  "  Ah  !  is  it  yon,  Moll 
Brazen  ?  on  what  mischief  did  you  sleep 
last?'' 
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/*  Good  Mr.  Watchman/'  said  the  Gip- 
sy, affecting  her  character  again^  '^  I  have 
been  very  unfortunate  lately;  but  here  is 
a  trifle  for  you/'  and  throwing  a  bribe  into 
his  hand,  she  decamped. 

A  group  of  dancers  now  separated  the 
sisters.  Selina  found  herself  in  a  crowd. 
Her  courage  failed  her,  and  in  her  impa- 
tience to  find  her  party,  she  hurried  from 
room  to  room. 

*'  Lady,  let  me  attend  you,"  said  a  Min- 
strel, whose  softened  manners  and  effemi- 
nate figure  announced  the  divine  Antonio 
Zephyr.  ''  Ah  !  what  lurking  mischiefs  are 
hid  in  those  beauteous  ringlets  ! 

"  Love  .walks  the  mazes  of  thy  hair." 

The  power  to  reply  was  not  our  he- 
roine's. While  the  embarrassment  of  her 
manner  evinced  her  newness  and  want  of 
fashion,  it  greatly  added  to  the  gaiety  of 
her  observers. 

"Thou  art  troubled,  friend,"said  a  Quaker, 
of  most  prepossessing  figure.  "  Come, 
take  my  arm.      Verily,  friends,"  s^aid   the 
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Quaker,  waving  her  hand  graciously,  "thy 
gaze  doth  discomfort  the  maiden.  Leave 
us,  I  pray  thee." 

"  Sweet  Ann  Lovely,'*  said  the  Minstrel, 
'*  how  didst  thou  escape  thy  four  guardi- 
ans ?     Say,  isFeignwell  here?" 

**  Stranger,  I  know  thee  not,"  said  the 
Quaker;  "  and  thy  sex  are  all  of  the  family 
thou  hast  named." 

"  Witty,  'pon  honour,"  said  an  Author, 
whose  deranged  dress,  meagre  figure,  and 
news-asking  eve,  were  characteristically  e.\.- 
pressive  of  his  assumption. 

*'  Tremble;  sweet  innocents,  before  that 
cruel  spectre,"  said  a  Domino  ;  '*  you  are 
the  very  subjects  for  his  pen.'* 

"  Our  unassuming  lives/'  said  Selina, 
/'  are  little  worthy  to  excite,  the  genius  of 
an  author." 

"  You  are  in  the  infancy  of  fashion,'* 
said  the  Domino ;  *'  the  pensive  nun,  or 
ihodest  pilgrim,  would  feed  his  pen  with 
many  a  horrid  thought.  Even  thy^rans- 
, parent  innocence,"  addressing  the  Quaker, 
"  whose  purity  outvies  thy  lawn  in  white- 
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T»dss,  would  offer  to  his  roviiVg  Ta'ncv  sub- 
j  ect  fo  r  pr  ofad  at  ion." 

'*  Or,  if  either  of  you  ladies  have  lost  a 
pig,"  said  a  well-dressed  Clown,  ''  he  can 
make  a  monstrous  good  song  about  it.'* 
The  Author,  the  Domino,  and  even  the  la- 
dies, were  irresistibly  impelled  to  laugh. 
There  was  a  naivete,  an  archness  about  the 
Clown  highly  amusing. 

''  Say,  honest  Hob,"  said  the  Author, 
*'  canst  thou  read  ?  or  how  didst  thou  hear 
of  me  ?" 

"  Aftd  please  yoiir  honour,"  said  the 
Clown,  ''  I  have  heard  o^  you  ever  smce  I 
Iv-asborn,  but  never  saiv  vou  till  now." 

'*  Come,  tell  me,  then,  who  am  I  ?" 

'•'  They  say  }^u  are  the  Devil  in  my 
country,*'  said  the  Clown. 

"  Excellent !"'  sakl  the  Author.  ''  Come, 
tell  me  from  whence  you  are  ?  1  will  visit 
your  country." 

^'•Pm  too  ct!i'Wrti#g  ft)ryau  there,  mistei: 
BeVil,** said  the  Clown;  '"  I  never  will  put 
tnyself  in  your  woi-sbip's  power  knowingly  ; 
and  as  1  am  told   th^t  whenever  you  find 
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an  old  castle,  you  make  out  murder  stories 
about  it,  and  scare  the  villagers,  /  wont 
be  the  cause  of  bringing  such  a  plague  up- 
on my  neighbours.  Young  women,  you 
had  best  get  out  of  his  way  ;  he  may  throw 
a  spell  about  you,"  and  the  Clown  de- 
parted. 

*'  You  do  not  fear  me,'*  said  the  Author. 
*'  Gentle  sisters,  list  to  a  poet's  tale.'* 

'^  Hence,  serpent,"  said  a  Domino,  ''  nor 
breathe  your  amorous  lore,"  and  whirling^ 
the  meagre  spectre  by  the  arm,  he  toojchis 
place.  "  Two  of  your  modest  garb  seek 
you,  fair  Pilgrim,"  said  the  Domino. 

''  Ah  !  where  ?"  said  Selina,  with  eager- 
ness. 

"  Shall  I  brave  the  danger  of  escorting 
you  to  them  ?"  asked  the  Domino. 

"  The  danger!"  said  Selina;  ''  I  fear 
none.'' 

*'  But  I  do,"  said  the  Domino,  with  a  sigh. 

'  The  heart  of  our  heroine  trembled  to  its 

\ibration,  yet  fearful  of  betraying  herself, 

she  asked  him  ''  to  direct  her,  and  spare 

himself  from  danger/' 
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""  Is  it  compassion  or  indifTerence  that 
dictates  this  command  ?"  asked  the  mask. 

''  T>o  not  detain  me,"  said  our  Pilgrim  ; 
''  see  you  not  that  I  am  on  a  mission  ?"' 
pointing  to  her  dress. 

''  I  see  it,"  said  tlie  Domino.  ''  But  one 
question,"  and  taking  her  hand,  he  said, 
''  what  can  be  the  object  of  her  pilgrimage^ 
whose  heart  is  affianced,  and  whose  fate  is 
immutable,  unless  you  go  to  offer  gratitude 
for  the  peculiar  blessings  of  that  fate?'' 
said  he,  rfiournfully. 

^'  Perhaps,"  said  Selina,  and  she  stopped. 

*'  Go  on,"  said  the  mask,  impatiently. 

"  Perhaps  I  go  to  atone  for  my  errors, 
errors  which " 

At  that  moment  the  Spaniard,  who 
thou<][ht  the  fijTure  before  him  the  Tcrv 
counterpart  of  his  Agnes,  advanced.  Se- 
lina was  glad  of  the  interru]5tion  ;  her  heart 
was  ebbing  on  her  lips;  his  intervention 
was  a  rescue, 

*'  Ladv,  one  o-l^^^-ce  from  those  soft  eves 
would  animate  your  slave  ;  1  prithee  throw 
that  cruel  mask  aside.    My  throbbing  heart 
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Salutes  your  figure's  grace  with  blest  pre- 
sentiment. Sure  you  are  my  bosom's  mis- 
tress!'* 

.''  Ff/irr  bosom's  mistress!''  said  the  Do- 
mino, contemptuously;  "  ^vho  names  poi- 
furion  ^vith  angelic  purity  ?" 

"  That  voice/'  said  the  Spaniard,  with 
roused  feelings,  "  announces  a  foul  enemy. 
Though  in  my  assumed  character  I  wear  no 
stiletto,  remember-,  sir,  a  sword  is  my  wea- 
pon against  insult,  and  shall  be  drawn  to 
defend  my  honour  against  the  insidious  as- 
sassin of  my  happiness." 

*'  Great  and  mighty  Spaniard,"  said  the 
DominOj  coolly,  ''  talk  not  of  war  in  such 
a  presence  ;  but  if  the  occasion  deserves 
any  notice,  here  is  my  card  ;  you  will  know 
where  to  find  me." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !"  said  Selina,  snatching 
the  card,  and  tearing  it  to  atoms;  ''would 
vou  chanoe  a  scene  of  mirth  to  crime  ? 
Oh  !   where  shall  I  go  ?" 

''  Mark  me,''  said  the  Spaniard,  *'  thougb 
he  has  lorn  from,  my  heart  every  hope  of 
happiaesSj  bev»arc,  mast  beloved  of  women^ 
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hoAv  you  lisfen  to  his  vows.  Adreu  !  we 
shall  meet  again/'  add^d  he,  addres.^ing  the 
Domino. 

"  Perhaps  so/'  said  the  Domino,  ^vith 
ineffable  contempt. 

Selina  immediately  conceived  that  Ber- 
riton  had  mistaken  her  for  Miss  Melvin  ; 
vet  such  are  the  incongruities  of  love,  she 
startled  at  the  bold  assertion  of  the  morti- 
fied peer;  and  though  Agnes  had  recently 
quieted  all  her  doubts,  she  now  admitted 
the  belief  that  Montgomery  loved  Agnes. 
Her  heart  chilled  at  the  supposition.  Her 
manner  became  distant;  and  Monfgomeryj 
who  was  actually  her  attendant,  felt  a  sen- 
sible diminution  in    the  favour  of  his  fair 


incognita. 


'*  That  odious  Spaniard,"  said  the  Do- 
mino, **  with  his  egregious  mistakes — the 
idiot,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  he  should 
step  in  at  the  verv  moment  my  feelings 
were  wrought  up  to  the  very  acme  of  cu- 
riosity, but  his  error  has  named  nie  as  a 
purloiner  of  altections,  as  a  designing  vil- 
lain." 
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Selina  felt  it  liccessary  to  say  something, 
lest  the  real  state  of  her  feelings  should  be 
discovered.  "  I  wonder  not/*  said  she, 
*'  that  the  amiable  and  unprotected  being 
for  whom  his  lordship  snistook  me  should 
claim  your  regard  ;  I  esteem  her  as  a  sister, 
nor  do  I  think  any  m^n  need  blush  to  own 
the  influence  of  her  unassuming  character.'' 

The  unsteadiness  of  her  voice  might,  to 
a  man  of  more  vanity  than  her  companion, 
have  2:iven  all  the  self-assurance  that  mo- 
dern  love  required;  but  the  ardent  Mont- 
gomery was  too  anxious  to  clear  his  im- 
peached gallantry,  to  listen  even  to  the  mis- 
tress of  his  heart. 

"  In  this  particular,  allow  me  to  think 
witfe  yourself,"  said  the  Domino.  ''  I  ad- 
mire, I  respect  your  amiable  friend.  Many 
are  the  errors  of  my  nature,  but  incon- 
stancy, good  Heavens !  what  a  supposi- 
tion !  Nor  have  I  merit  in  this  ;  my  pre- 
sumption may  deserve  chastisement,  but 
after  such  a  homage  as  my  soul  delights  to 
dwell  on,  shall  a  glim.mering  planet  fix  my 
worship  to  its  rays  ?'* 
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''  Yon  said  that  my  pilgrim  friends 
^^'ere  seeking  me/'  said  Selina,  whose  heart 
bounded  to  her  lips  as  she  listened  to  her 
soul's  idol;  ''  let  me,  as  a  pilgrim,  ask  your 
guidance  to  them/' 

The  Domino  bowed  acquiescence,  and 
feeling  her  request  as  a  prohibition  to  any 
further  illustration  of  his  passion,  he  si- 
lently dwelt  on  the  conviction  that  her 
fast-approaching  union  forbade  her  listen- 
ing: to  the  most  remote  mention  of  it. 

'^  What  monstrous  folly  has  been  mine !" 
isaid  a  Domino,  whom  our  heroine  recog- 
nised as  the  one  she  had  left  with  Marian 
and  Agnes,  ''  Dear  girl,  when  sent  by  your 
anxious  sisters  to  discover  you,  could  I 
have  believed  it  was  Selina  ?" 

*'  How  did  you  discover  me  ?''  said  Se- 
lina. 

*'  Your  hair,  those  saucv  ringlets,  have 
brought  me  to  my  senses.  Tell  me,  who 
are  {\\Z:  waiting  pair  whose  commands  I 
have  obeyed  in  seeking  you  ?" 

''Trutn  must  not  be  spoken  in  masque- 
rade/' said  Selina  ;  '^  but  I  will  accompany 
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you,  and  trust  to  your  discernment  to  de- 
velop who  they  are.'* 

"  This  gentleman/'  said  Cecil,  for  it  wa^ 
he  who  now  attended  our  heroine,  "  has 
been  your  protector.'*  He  bowed  respect- 
fully, and  thanked  him. 

Montgomery  bowed  a  haughty  salute. 
*'  This  then,"  thought  he,  "  is  the  husband 
elect." 

Proud  man,  drest  in  a  little  brief  autho- 
rity, how  insupportable  is  thy  arrogance  ! 
Never  was  there  less  liberality  accorded  to 
the  mildness  of  polished  and  unembar- 
rassed ease  !  Cecil  was  a  stranger  to  Moi?t- 
gomery  ;  he  considered  him  as  having  been 
an  eligible  associate,  because  Miss  Asgill 
permitted  his  attendance ;  and  though  he 
had  not  now  that  claim  on  Selina  which 
had  once  been  deeined  indispensible  to  his 
happiness,  he  retained  an  affection  such  as 
a  brother  would  delight  in  exercising.  No 
sooner  did  he  recognise  in  the  Pilgrim  he 
was  seeking  the  esteemed  and  lovely  Se- 
lina, than  a  quick  succession  of  ideas  float- 
ed on  his  fancy.     The  voice  and  figure  of 
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one  of  the  Pilgrims  had  deeply  impressed 
him  with  the  belief  that  Miss  Melvin  was 
of  the  parry.  The  vague  reply  o^  our  he- 
roine helped  to  confirm  his  hopes  "  Ihey 
wait,"  said  he,  '*  let  us  hasten  to  them." 

Montgomery  looked  on  with  jaundiced 
eye;  yet  steady  in  his  purpose,  h.;  avowed 
his  iiuention  of  accompanying  her  to  her 
party. 

Selina  saw  the  discomforture  of  sir  Ed- 
ward, and  strove,  by  her  unembarrassed 
manner,  to  subdue  his  ire  She  chose  a  me- 
thod least  likely  to  stem  his  ardent  feelings* 

*MVho  is  that  voluble  vSpaniard  ?*'  said 
Cecil;  '^  some  trifling  son  of  fashion,  no 
doubt.     What  rank  does  he  own  ?'' 

"  He  is  a  peer,"  said  Selina,  naming  him, 
<'  a  very  brilliant  star,  I  can  assure  you/' 

''  He  is  a  troublesome  sort  of  person- 
age," said  Cecil  ;  *'  1  have  been  much 
tempted  to  discompose  his  harmony  more 
than  once." 

Though  Berriton  knew  he  had  so  re- 
cently left  Miss  Melvin  in  Berkshire,  Miss 
Asgill  and  Agnes  had  puzzled  him  often 
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(luring  this  evening.  When  in  the  actual 
presence  of  his  mistress,  he  had  addressed 
her  in  his  usual  hyperbolical  way;  and  when 
Selina,  with  Montgomery,  crossed  his  path, 
his  love  became  tinctured  with  jealousy, 
and  all  his  doubts,  with  respect  to  sir  Ed- 
ward, were  confirmed. 

''  Yonr  sisters  are  here,"  said  Montgo- 
mery to  Selina. 
-    The  Pilgrims  greeted  each  other. 

Marian,  who  had  as  much  as  possible 
avoided  speaking,  pressed  the  hand  of  Seli- 
na, while  x\gnes  drew  her  arm  through  her's. 

The  Fortune-Teller  approached.  ''  Shall 
I  not  guard  you  against  dangers,  sweet  in- 
nocents?'   said  the  Gipsy. 

''  Assuredly,"  said  Selina. 

"  You  must  cross  her  hand  with  gold," 
said  a  Domino;   ''  she  is  very  mercenary.*' 

Selina  obeyed. 

The  Gipsy  proceeded.  "  You  are  now 
in  company  with  your  husband/'  said  she; 
"  yet  the  world  is  deceived,  and  will  be 
greatly  astonished  when  your  choice  is  an- 
nounced." 
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'*•  Ridiculous,"'  said  Selina,  ''  aad  wholly 
untrue;  you  are  no  prophetess.  Tell  me 
where  I  am  going." 

^*  Very  soon  into  Worcestershire.*' 
^'  That  is  correct,'*  said  Selina,  "  and  will 
suffice." 

Agnes  put  her  hand  into  the  Gipsy's. 
^^  You  are  likewise  in  company  with  your 
husband;  I  mean  the  man  you  will  marry, 
though  he  is  not  conscious  of  it." 

Asnes  affected  to  lau^^h,  but  drawing: 
^way  her  hand^  appeared  desirous  oi^  avoid- 
ing the  diviner. 

''  And  what  say  you  lo  me?"  said  Mrs. 
Brooks, 

''  That  you  are  out  of  your  sphere/'  said 
ihe  Gipsy,  taking  her  hand  ;  '*  for  you 
would  sooner  b^  in  your  nursery  than  here, 
though  tatta  and  elegance  court  your  eye.'* 
''  You  are  a  most  sagacious  witch,"  said 
Marian  ;   "  I  Vvish  I  could  trace  you." 

^'  What  is  my  fate  ?''  said  Montgomery, 
throwing  gold  into  the  Gipsy's  palm. 

**  Yours  is,  by    Providence,  a  path  of 
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blooming  promise;  but  your  own  folly 
blinds  you.  Pursue  your  own  happiness 
Avith  the  same  firmness  you  ever  bestow  on 
that  of  others,  and  you  will  ultimately 
reach  "the  goal." 

''  Fortune  has  invested  me  with  the  power 
to  minister  to  ease/'  said  Montgomery  ; 
"  but  Hope,  whose  beauteous  semblance 
alone  could  chear  my  heart,  has  wholly 
deserted  me." 

"I  know  you  have  banished  the  fair  ves- 
tal from  your  presence,"  said  the  Gipsy: 
''  restore  her  to  the  place  once  appropri- 
ated for  her;  I  will  not  promise  to  animate 
a  naiue  for  yon,  but  I  bid  you  to  admit 
her  influence,  and  dare  to  be  happy." 

'*  I  would  give  something  to  know  who 
you  are,"  said  Montgomery. 

*'  You  think  yourself  above  my  art,**  said 
the  Gipsy  to  Cecil,  "  but  know,  I  do  not 
iXvAy  bv*"  halves.'* 

Cecil  asked  her  magical  interposition  in 
a  sarcastic  voice.  ''  You  thought  to  travel 
on  the  coming  day;  you  have  changed 
your  purpose;   tell  me  why  ?    (Cecil  hesi- 
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tated).  Even  you,  grave  sir,  with  all  the 
great  family  of  human  nature,  are  subject 
to  fits  of  imagination  : — but  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment," said  the  Gipsy^  ^'  and  am  to 
attend  some  young  ladies  at  home.  Re- 
member my  predictions,"  and  she  scam- 
pered away. 

''A  pleasant  mask,"  said  Marian. 

"  It  was  a  man,"  said  Selina,  ''  and  we 
have  been  duped  by  the  belief  that  it  v/as 
the  Gipsy  who  first  addressed  us.  But  here 
she  conics. 

'^Ladies,  allow  me  to  guard  you  against 
imposition,"  said  the  Gipsy;  ^'  a  fellow 
has  artfully  availed  himself  of  my  Viitle  ab- 
sence, and  practised  my  art;  believe  not 
the  vulgar  fibber,  who  has,  I  find,  disgraced 
the  science  by  telling  unfashionable  truths. 
Let  me  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  your  for- 
tunes." 

"  You  shall  tell  mine,*'  saidSclinn,  ''  if 
you  choose  ;  for  I  should  like  to  define  be- 
tween an  unfashionable  truth-telling  libber 
and  a  polite  practitioner." 
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"  Did  truth  blend  in  the  late  dcHnition  ?** 
said  Montgomery,  in  a  whisper  to  Selina. 

*'  I  dare  not  utter  an  unfashionable  truth 
before  this  lady,"  said  our  heroitie,  parry- 
ing the  question. 

'*  It  is  now  too  late  to  recede,"  said  the 
mischievous  Gipsy,  ''  or  I  would  tell  you, 
you  have  rejected  virtue,  and  avow  the 
))owerful  influence  of  vice." 

"  Whether  truth  or  falseiiood,"  said  Se- 
lina, "  it  is  a  bold  assertion  ;  but  it  can 
never  be  too  late  to  reject  error." 

''  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Watchman  we 
have  before  named  ;  "  this  vagrant  has 
prowled  the  town  for  many  years,  yet  she 
does  not  recant  her  errors,  or  make  one 
step  towards  propriety,  i  thought  I  had 
warned  you,"  said  he,  addressing  the  shrink- 
ing Gipsy, 

**  It  is  very  odd  ;  you  are  not  contented 
^virh  having  routed  me  once  to-night,  Mr. 
Watchman,  but  you  must  continue  to  per* 
secute  me." 

"  Ave,  and  prosecute  you  too,''  said  the 
Waichman.     *'  Go,    comfort    your    dupe. 
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)'oi]r  princess,  whose  folly  is  scarce  les^s 
conspicuous  than  your  vice:  and,  hark  ye, 
beware  how  you  break  seals.  Item  ember, 
there  are  deeds  which  speak  with  most  mi- 
raculous organ.'* 

"  Let  me  t>o,  let  me  2:0/*  said  the  Gip- 
sy,  and  she  hastily  quitted  the  astonished 
group 

*'  Verily,  a  rude  and  troublesome  man 
of  noise  hath  terrified  me,"  said  the  young 
Quaker,  addressing  the  Pilgrims;  *'  wilt 
thee  protect  me  ?" 

An  unanimous  affirmative  was  the  reply. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  but 
mine  eye  will  direct  me  to  the  damsel  with 
whom  I  late  conversed.  This  is  she,"  and 
she  placed  her  arm  through  Selina's. 

*■'  How  could  vou  dislino;uish  me  .?"  said 
our  heroine.    - 

*'  By  those  ringlets,  which  the  people  of 
your  sort  would  called  love-locks,  mazy 
tresses,  Sec.*' 

''  And  what  do  you  term  them,  sweet 
maiden  ?"  said  Montgomery,  addressing  the 
Quaker. 
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''  Graceful  ornaments  of  bounteous  Na- 
ture,  friend,  which,  being  meekly  worn^ 
nre  well  bestowed/* 

''  I  do  not  wonder  to  meet  liberality  in 
your  sect/*  said  Montgomery  ;  ''  but  your 
sex,  generally  speaking,  are  not  prone  to 
comment  on  each  other's  charms.'' 

"  Hast  thou  drawn  this  line  from  thy  own 
feelings?"  said  the  Quaker,  archly. 

"  No  —  Heaven  is  my  witness/'  said 
Montgomery;  ""I  trust  neither  partiality 
nor  prejudice  shall  make  me  illiberal/' 

The  Quaker  drev7  him  aside.  ''  What 
thinkest  thou  of  him,  yon  Domino,  who 
standeth  by  the  Pilgrim  ?"  (It  was  Cecil.) 
*'  Sav,  does  he  wear  thy  esteem  ?" 

''  I  do  not  exactly  know  him/'  said  Mont- 
gomery. 

•'  And  yet  ihou  couldst  not  lay  thy  hand 
upon  thy  heart,  and  say,  I  will  esteem,  I 
will  serve  him." 

"  I  do  not  know  him,"  said  Montgomery. 

'*  But  have,  by  giicsSy  discovered  that  he 
is  not  acceptable  to  thee,"  said  the  Quaker. 
*'  Is  it  prejudice  or  partiality  for  a  person 
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fnoa  ao>t  not  kno-x  that  has  made  thee  thus 
liberal?" 

''  Ingenious  critic  !*'  said  Montgomery, 
.  '''"who  taught  thy  placid  nature  the  intrica- 
cies of  my  wayward  heart  ?"' 

"  That  Deity,"  said  the  Quaker,  spread- 
ing her  hand  on. her  bosom,  ''  who  wounds 
the  timid  and  the  strong." 

''  vSay,  fair  incognita,"  said  Montgo- 
mery, *'  can  the  services  of  such  a  one  a^ 
I  befriend  you  ?" 

"  In  that  we  differ,"  said  \\\e  Quaker  ; 
.  *'  -iije  are  born  to  suffer,  but  concealment  is 
our  safety." 

A  mask  habited  as  Simon  Pure  advanced. 
"  Why  talkest  thou  with  this  black  thing?" 
said  he,  addressing  tlie  Quaker.  "  Verily, 
Ann,  thou  art  in  dangep.'" 

'*  I  tell  thee,  Simon,  thou  art  not  he  whom 
my  heart  rejoiceth  to  meet,"  said  the 
Quaker;  "  trouble  me  not;"  and  she  joined 
the  party  of  our  heroine. 

Simon  Pure  followed.  ''  It  is  my  plain 
coat  that  thou  despisest,"  said  the  mask.; 
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**  if  I  wore  the  habit  of  war,  thou  wouldst 
regard  me,  maiden/' 

The  Quaker  sighed.  Simon  started,  and 
pausing  for  a  moment,  he  added—"  VerHy, 
damsel,  that  sigh  did  reach  my  heart  ; 
wilt  thou  forgive  my  urgent  suit?  Simon 
shall  trouble  thee  no  more." 

*'  Harriet,"  said  Agnes,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  the  Quaker,  "  how  is  it  that 
you  have  not  recognised  me  in  all  this 
time?" 

"  Good  Heavens  !''  said  Harriet  Wilmot, 
"  is  it  you  ?  Dear  Agnes,  you  partly  know 
my  folly;  who  is  that  mask?  —  can  you 
guess?" 

''  I  believe  it  to  be  him  your  heart  ac- 
knowledges," said  Agnes;  "  but  I  will  speak 
to  him. — "  The  tiabit  you  have  chosen  does 
not  suit  you,  colonel  Feignwell,"  said  Ag- 
nes; "  1  know  you." 

**  Thou  art  fanciful,  damsel,"  said  the 
Quaker,  "  but  mistaken." 

**  Why  would  you  disown  me  now,'' 
said  Agnes,  "  when  surrounded  by  friends? 
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I  claim  that  honour  which  you  voluntarily 
offered  under  other  circumstances." 

"  Tlie  lovely  variety  of  fancy  that  thy 
sex  possess  shines  in  thy  playful  vivacity  ; 
I  hail  thy  mirth  as  proof  of  internal  happi- 
ness, but  own  not  thy  alliance.*' 

"  Obdurate  being  !"  said  Agnes.    . 

Cecil,  who  had  been  drawn  into  conver- 
sation with  a  Flower  Girl,  who  was  elabo- 
rately descanting  on  the  beauties  of  nafture, 
advanced,  just  as  the  Spaniard  had  mixed 
in  the  group;  mistaking  Selina  for  Miss 
Melvin;  in  all  the  languishment  of  ro- 
mance, he  exclaimed — 

"  1  stood  in  the  way  of  my  fair. 

But  she  purposely  turn'd  her  aside; 
I  knelt  with  a  woe-begone  air. 

Yet  gained  not  a  look  from  her  pride." 

Montgomery,  whose  jealous  feelings  and 
high  sense  of  the  delicacy  that  should  be 
observed  towards  a  female,  could  ill  brook 
the  freedom  and  gesture  of  his  lordship, 
seized  the  kneeiing  Spaniard,  an.l  with  an 
ironical  tone  of  voice,  proceeded — 
L  3 
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'*  Then  get  out  of  the  way  of  ma  fair. 

Nor  dare  me  your  folly  to  chide ; 
See,  she  shrinks  from  your  insolent  air. 

And  your  love  is  oficnce  to  her  pride." 

'^  Bmvo  !  bravo  !"  exclaimed  the  party. 

"A  devilish  good  parody,"  said  the  Span- 
iard, rising  in  rage ;  ''  but  I  must  see  some  of 
your  prose,  hefore  to-morrow's  sun  gilds  the 
western  sky,  sir,"  addressing  Montgomery. 

""  I  will  answer  your  sonnet,  come  when 
it  may,"  said  Montgomery. 

Selina,  whom  an  emphatic  monosyllable 
in  the  extempore  lines  of  sir  Edward  had 
made  thouf::htfnl,  caught  the  last  words  of 
Montgomery.  Their  taunting  sense  was  ill 
calculated  to  appease  the  enraged  peer. 
Mrs.  Brooks  saw  danger  in  the  mistake,  and 
begged  Agnes  to  deal*  the  point,  by  avow- 
ing herself  to  Berriton,  if  possible.  The 
arrangement  was  scarcely  made,  when  a 
Link-boy,  with  thoughtless  mirth,,  waved 
his  link  amidst  the  ladies.  For  some  mi- 
nutes no  damage  appeared  to  have  been 
done,  but  on  a  sudden  a  blaze  issued  from 
the  head-dres.s  of  Selina.  A  shriek  from  the 
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Quaker  announced  the  accident.  Her  hood 
and  hair  seemed  enveloped  in  a  light  flame. 
Regardless  of  the  presence  of  the  supposed 
husband,  Montgomery  threw  his  domino 
round  the  astonished  girl,  who,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  her  danger,  found  herself  in  the 
arms  of  Montgomery.  The  flame  wassoon  ex- 
tinguished, but  the  confusion  and  fright  cau- 
sed a  suspension  of  sense  ;  and  when  they 
were  exulting  in  the  danger  being  past,  she 
fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  her  supporter. 

The  group  dispersed  everv  way  for  wa- 
ter, drops,  and  all  usual  applicatives. 

Montgomery  had  remolded  her  mask.  The 
pallid  hue  of  her  face,  the  danger  she  had 
passed,  and,  above  all,  the  melancholy  de- 
light his  entranced  heart  owned  at  holding 
her  thus,  wrought  his  feelings  above  the 
prudence  of  system. 

Selina  opened  her  eyes. — ''  Where  am 
I?'*  said  she,  looking  around  her. 

"  Fear  no*,"  said  Montgomery,  ''  all  will 
be  well.  Tell  me,  ah  !  Selina,  assure  me 
that  you  forgive  mv  presumption,"  for  she 
withdrew  from  iiis  support. 
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'*  I  am  strangely  confused,"  said  our  he- 
roine.    ''  Where  are  my  friends  ?" 

'*  Those  you  look  for,"  said  sir  Edward, 
sighing,  "  have  fled  to  get  assistance  for 
you  ;  and  why  exclude  me  from  so  enviable 
a  distinction  ?"  continued  he. 

'*  I  believe  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  yowr 
care/'  said  Selina,  giving  her  hand  to  Mont- 
gomery ;   *'  but  indeed  I  feel  ill." 

Sir  Edward  retained  the  hand  she  had 
given.  A  tear  fell  on  it.  "  And  yet  you 
give  this  pledge,  this  inestimable  treasure 
to  another?  But  here  I  swear,"  cried  he, 
raising  it  respectfully  to  his  lips,  ''  I  will 
not  stay  to  witness  it." 

*'  Here  she  is,"  said  Cecil,  who,  followed 
by  the  affectionate  group,  now  advanced, 
with  anxiety  depicted  on  their  features. 

''  How  did  you  contrive  to  bear  her  hi- 
ther?*' said  Marian,  addressing  Montgo- 
merv.  ^'  We  have  sought  you  through  the 
apartment  we  left  you  in,  and  were  actu- 
ally despairing." 

"  Air  was  necessary,"  said  Montgomery, 
"  and  the  intelligent  Gipsy  lent  his  aid." 
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This  was  the  case.  The  Gipsy,  who  ar- 
rived at  the  period  of  our  heroine's  faint- 
ing, assisted  sir  Edward  in  removing  his 
lovely  burden.  Nay  more,  he  had  used 
an  ambio^uous,  vet  somewhat  consolins  sort 
of  conversation  with  Montgomery,  whose 
spirits,  all  in  alarm,  and  conscious  of  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  being  instrumental 
to  the  safety  of  his  beloved  Selina,  took 
the  impression  of  the  moment,  and  was 
transiently  happy.  The  arrival  of  Cecil, 
however,  and  the  unaffected  attention  that 
he  accorded  Selina,  threw  the  deluded  lo- 
ver again  into  despair.  He  retired  from 
the  conspicuous  manner  he  had  observed, 
silently  to  mourn  his  fate,  and  watch  with 
jealous  eye  "  the  collected  and  phlegmatic 
Cecil,"  as  he  termed  him. 

To  the  proposals  of  her  friends  to  quit 
the  party,  our  heroine  steadily  refused  her 
assent ;  not  that  individually  she  would  not 
have  preferred  it,  but  the  plan  of  deve- 
lopment had  not  yet  taken  place;  the  hap- 
piness of  those  she  loved  was  always  a  prin- 
ciple for   her  active  disposition   to  meet 
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with  avidity.  She  owned  no  unbecoming 
softness  of  character,  nor  yielded  to  slight 
alarms.  Her  constitution,  naturally  health- 
ful,  though  it  betrayed  her  into  the  femi- 
nine indisposition  we  have  related,  soon 
gained  its  elasticity,  so  as  to  give  her  the 
power  of  appearing  to  again  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  scene. 

The  accident  had  made  a  general  buzz  in 
the  room,  and  the  effects  of  it  made  our 
heroine  known  ;  her  mask  was  gone,  and 
the  hood  destroyed.  A  veil  and  mask  from 
lady  Robert  were  procured,  and  she  was 
again  going  to  move  towards  the  motley 
group,  when  the  Minstrel  approached. — 
*'  Lady,  thy  obduracy  has  been  punished,'* 
said  he;  "  I  have  wept  over  the  tresses  the 
cruel  element  destroyed,  and  will  tune  my 
harp  to  tell  the  sorrow  of  thy  lovers  for 
their  loss." 

Selina  smiled,  but  owned  her  delight  in 
harmony  so  great,  that  the  insignificancy 
of  the  subject  should  not  rest  in  her  con-  , 
sideration.     The  Minstrel  bowed,  and  with 
a  strain  of  exquisite  harmony  charmed  his 
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auditors.  The  words  were  extempore  and 
poetical.  The  party  were  profuse  in  praise, 
while  Montgomery  begged  him  to  repeat 
it.  The  Minstrel  complied.  Again  the 
meed  of  praise  was  given,  when  a  Domino 
pushed  into  the  midst  of  the  group,  and, 
with  a  harsh  voice,  declared  he  was  sick  of 
deception.  ''Come  with  me,"  said  he,  "I 
will  take  you  to  the  Cave  of  Trophonius, 
and  there,  in  spite  of  love  films,  deceptive 
veils,  and  black  masks,  I  will  make  you 
speak  truth." 

The  party,  laughing,  followed  the  cynic. 
A  beautiful  and  well-constructed  cave,  ap- 
propriately situated,  presented  itself  to  view. 
Selina  was  astonished  at  the  ingenuity  of 
its  appearance ;  it  seemed  the  very  struc- 
ture that  fancy  attaches  to  the  classical  de- 
finition. A  venerable  figure,  habited  in 
Grecian  costume,  waved  his  hand  at  their 
entrance,  while  the  hoarse-voiced  Domino 
was  in  an  instant  recognised  in  a  garb  of 
inferior  quality. 

*'  Venerable   father,''  said  Cecil,  "  how 
arc  we  to  estimate  you  ? — have  you  passed 
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your  eight  days  probation  ? — May  we  con- 
sult you  as  the  Delphian  Oracle  }" 

*'  It  is  enough  that  you  have  a  visual 
view  of  Truth/*  said  the  Oracle.  ''  Son, 
remember  my  reputed  isire^  nor  doubt  my 
power  or  wisdom.  Agamedes/'  said  the 
Oracle  to  his  companion,  "  lead  on." 

The  cave  was  closed  at  the  entrance  by 
which  the  company  had  advanced,  and  a 
sudden  movement  of  a  spring  opened  a 
scene  that  seemed  enchantment — a  view  of 
Mount  Parnassus — the  Muses' Temple,  and 
the  Fountain  of  Hippocrene  flowing  from 
the  mountain.  While  the  party  were 
expressing  their  wonder  and  delight,  the 
adroit  Agamedes,  aided  by  the  Oracle^  cut 
the  strings  of  the  masks^  and  each  stood 
corifessed. 

''  Agnes  !  dear  Agnes!"  said  Cecily  catch- 
ing the  hand  of  the  affrighted  girl,  "  how 
prophetically  have  my  footsteps  haunted 
you  while  thus  disguised  \'* 

Montgomery  stood  motionless.  The  ex- 
pressions of  Cecil,  and  the  genuine  em- 
barrassment of  Agnes,  to  whose  passion  he 
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Was  no  stranger,  seemed  to  absorb  his  fa- 
culties. 

''  You,"  said  the  Oracle,  ''  whose  pale 
cheek  bears  the  certain  indication  of  a  Del- 
phian consultation,"  addressing  our  he- 
roine, "  why  stand  you  thus?  Yow  have 
learned  nothing  new  ;  it  is  for  him,  that 
motionless  statue,  to  ask  and  learn." 

Selina  crimsoned.  Her  agitation  was 
nearly  depriving  her  of  that  self-possession 
in  which  her  delicacy  ever  took  sanctuary. 

''  May  I  trust  my  senses,"  asked  Mont- 
gomery, with  energy.  "  Speak,  thou  ve- 
nerable sage  !" 

''^  Hope,*' said 'the  Oracle,  gravel  v;  "more 
would  be  offensive  to  the  purest  nature 
that  ever  mortal  looked  up  to  " 

Agamedes,  in  an  altered  tone  of  voice, 
added — ''  Statue,  thou  art  animated  ;  draw 
from  its  destined  cell  the  Parian  goddess, 
woo  her  path,  and  deserve  her  smiles." 

''  This  scene,  so  wonderfully  wrought," 
said  Montgomery,  addressing  Selina,  "  yet 
wants  the  confirmation  of  an  approving 
voice.     Ah  !  <ell   me,  if  where   inv   heart 
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has  paid  its  silent  homage,  it  may  dare 
to  be  eloquent  ?  Selina,  mistress  of  my 
fate,  bless  me  by  one  accent !"' 

"^  I  have  once/"  said  Selina,  in  a  voice 
Scarcely  audible,  ''judged  for  myself,  and 
erred  ;  now,  the  liberty  to  do  so  is  not 
mine.  Spare  meysir  Edward,  I  feel  incom- 
petent to  reply  to  you." 

"  One  suggestion  yet,"  .said  Montgo- 
mery, "  if  unbiassed  in  your  sentiments^  I 
might  hope  for  favour." 

"  I  don't  know — I  believe  so,"  said  Se- 
Hna,  trembling,  while  the  arm  of  Montgo- 
mery was  her  unsteady  support. 

*'  Enough,  enough,"  said  sir  Edward,  as^ 
he  pressed  her  un reluctant  hand  ;  "  forgive 
my  temerity,  but  reflect  on  what  I  have 
suffered,  and  pity  wi-ll.not  be  denied  me  !"' 

The  sigh  that  escaped  the  lips  of  Selina 
seemed  to  express  a  world  of  sympathy  : 
and  Montgomery,  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  known  our  heroine,  seemed  to  re- 
spire with  ease. 

*' Where  are  our  friends?"  said  Selina, 
on  discovering  that  they  were  alone  in  the 
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outer  apartment  of  the  cave.  The  unity  of 
this  remark  sunk  deep  in  the  grateful  heart 
of  the  lover. 

"  The  collusion,"  said  Montgomer'  ^  ''  is 
of  a  species  so  rare,  combining  friendship's 
disinterested  offices  with  the  glnre  of  an  un- 
meaning  and  tangible  entertainment,  that 
though  every  feeling  of  gratitude  is  awak- 
ened in  my  bosom  for  the  copious  share 
my  heart  owns  in  the  (Jenouejiient,  I  am  lost 
in  wonder,  and  believe  th^Lt  friendship,  like 
love,  may  be  complex." 

''  With  a  saturnine  misanthropist,"  said  a 
voice  from  within  the  cave,  '^-whose  blunt- 
ed and  selfish  feelings  have  secluded  him 
from  the  warmth  of  animating  esteem,  such 
things  may  appear  complex  ;  let  him  learn 
from  what  his  folly  would  have  secluded 
him,  had  not  one  friend  possessed  the  power 
of  drawing  him  to  partake  in  this  night's 
festivity.'* 

"  Tis  Henry  !"  said  Montgomery,  dart- 
ing forward.  *'  Dear  Brooks,  let  me  thank 
you.'* 

*'  Stop,"  said  the  sage,  advancing  from 
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the  cave,  "  *tis  I  who  avow  myself  the  friend 
of  lovers." 

*'  Nor  will  you  wonder,"  said  the  hoarse 
Agamedes,  ''  when  you  behold  his  face." 

The  sage  removed  the  hoary  mask,  v/nile 
Agamedes  did  the  same,  when  lord  Glas- 
tonbury and  Brooks  stood  before  them. 

"  My  lord  I'  said  Selina. 

"  Most  generous  of  friends!'*  said  Mont- 
gomery. 

''  No  comments,"  said  lord  Glastonbury; 
"  be  happy,  and  let  me  live  to  see  you  so. 
Some  impatient  visitors  now  wait  admit- 
tance ;  hence,  join  your  party  in  a  supper- 
room  adjoining  this;  they  attend  your  pre- 
sence.*'   • 

Montgomery  was  going  to  lead  our  he- 
roine on,  when  Brooks,  who  felt  for  the 
i^ewness  of  her  situation,  and  the  observa- 
tion that  her  appearance  mightexcite,  took 
her  hand.  ''  Dear  Selina,"  said  the  light- 
hearted  Henry,  *'  does  palmistry  want 
^veight  in  your  estimation,  or*shalI  I  de- 
fine by  some  other  method  J" 

'^  You  are  presuming,'*  said  Selina,  af- 
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fecting  chearftilness,  "  or  rather  spoiled  • 
by  being  made  the  unreserved  partner  of 
the  gentlest  heart  in  the  world,  you  have 
acquired  confidence,  and  believe  that  every 
disposition  will  yield  to  your  arrogance  ; 
but  know  I  am  not '* 

*'  You  are  not  what  you  are  going  to 
announce  yourself,"  interrupted  Brooks^ 
"  but  the  counterpart  of  one  whose  heart 
is  invaluable.  Mend  the  being  who  wooes 
your  love,  for  he  needs  it.'* 

Montgomery  readily  accorded  a  response, 
and  opening  a  cabriole  door,  our  heroine 
found  herself  amongst  the  little  supper-^ 
pnrly.  Marian  hastened  to  her  side,  while 
Agnes,  blushing  from  conscious  happiness, 
advanced  wirh  Cecil  to  greet Selina's  return, 

"  [lave  we  not  reason  to  be  angry/'  said 
8elina  to  Agnes,  '*  at  the  stratagem  imposed 
on  us  ?  * 

''  I  thought  so  too,"  said  Agnes,  ''  till 
Mrs.  Brooks  reminded  me  that  no  stranger 
wa-i  of  Qwv  ■ayterie,  and  that  our  feelings 
might  be  surprised,  but  not  oftended." 
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"  But  mine,"  said  Selina,  with  a  sigh, 
''  should  have  been  spared.'* 

''  Hushed  be  all  murmurings  and  discon- 
tent," said  Marian;  "'remember,  as  the  wife 
of  the  Gipsy,  I  foretell  all  will  be  well." 

"  Was  Brooks  the  Gipsy  ?"  said  Selina. 

''  Most  assuredly,"  said  Marian.  "  He 
has,  this  evening,  assumed  the  varieties  of 
Prometheus  himself.  You  know  the  pu- 
rity of  his  motives,  my  dear  girls,  and  their 
objects.  Remember,  thous^h  he  has  per- 
haps facilitated  what  a  rigid  delicacy  might 
have  uselessly  protracted,  you  are  yet  the 
agents  of  your  own  happiness." 

Selina  shook  her  head. 

*'  Shake  not  your  wily  locks  at  me,"  said 
Marian,  gaily,  *'  I  will  not  be  contradicted. 
See,  here  are  some  wan  countenances  who 
have  been  with  the  Oracle."  '    * 

The  Spaniard,  Quaker,  and  three  or  four 
other  masqueraders,  entered  (he  room. 
Their  masks  were  off,  and  Berriton  no  soon- 
er recognised  Miss  Melvin,  than  he  darted 
forward,  and,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  poured 
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forth  a  rhapsody  that  confused  x\gnes,  and 
alarmed  the  heart  of  Cecil. 
^  *'  Rise,  my  lord,"  said  Agnes;  '•'  this  po- 
sition becomes  not  you  to  adopt,  or  me  to 
attend  to." 

"  Inexorable,  cruel  girl  !"  said  the  Span- 
iard, "  what  powerful  inducement  brought 
you  hither?  My  heart,  true  to  your  beau- 
ty's fascination,  has,  as  in  a  dream,  felt  the 
iiiagic  of  your  presence,  through  this  night's 
gaiety ;  tell  me  by  what  stratagem  you 
thus  bless  mv  sio;ht  ?" 

"  Mv  lord,"  said  Cecil,  advancing  with 
a  serious  and  impressive  manner,  ''your 
lordship  has  avowed  your  feelings  to  re- 
semble a  dream  ;  permit  7/*?^  to  awaken  you 
from  that  dream,  and  avow  myself  the  pro- 
lector  of  Miss  Melvin." 

"Sir!"  said  Berriton,  rising  with  asto- 
nishment, '*  by  what  right  do  you  inter- 
pose your  authority  ?" 

"  By  her  own  ];ermission,"  said  Cecil, 
taking  the  liand  of  Agnes,  and  drawing  her 
to  a  seat  on  which  Selir.a,  Montgomery,  and 
Mrs.  Brooks  were  sitting. 
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'^  Vastly  odd  1'*  said  Berriton,  when^  see- 
ing Montgomery  seated  by  Miss  Asgill,  he 
advanced.  '^  Upon  my  soul,  my  dear  fel* 
low,"  said  he,  ^'  I  believe  I  have  been  curs- 
edly out.  These  incomprehensible  and 
indefinable  trio  have  led  me  into  some 
inadvertencies;  pray  tell  me,  set  me 
right." 

^'  Did  you  know  me?"  said  Montgomery, 
^^  when  your  love-like  rancour  vented  itself 
in  si!ch  murdering  terms?" 

*'  Certainly  I  did,'*  said  Berriton  ;  *'  but 
who  was  your  companion  ?" 

**  Is  it  necessary  I  should  explain  ?'*  sard 
sir  Edward, 

'*  It  was  I,'*  said  Selina,  who  feared  lest 
the  little  bending  nature  of  Montgomery 
should  reanimate  his  lordship's  fighting 
propensity, 

Montgomery  smiled  at  the  anxious  coun^ 
tenance  of  his  companion,  though  he  x^li 
grateful  for  its  unequivocal  inference. 

*'  Who  is  that  sombre  quiz  whom  Misa 
Melvin  allows  to  protect  her?"  said  Berri" 
ton,  viewing  Cecil  through  hjs  eye-gU§s, 
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'■^  He  is  my  hvoiher,  my  lord/*  said  Ma- 
rian, with  goed  humour. 

''  Pardon  a  jealous,  a  distracted  ^over/* 
said  Berriton,  in  a  supplicating  attitude. 

"  I  freely  forgive  you,  my  lord/*  said 
Marian,  "  but  hope  your  malady  leaves  you 
the  wish  to  charm  your  listeners  by  some 
sweet  melody.'' 

His  lordship  strung  his  guitar,  and  sang 
a  Spanish  air,  expressive  of  his  despond- 
ence. Cecil  regarded  him  with  surprise ; 
and  though  the  frivolity  of  his  character 
amused,  yet  it  created  a  sort  of  contempt 
that  he  could  ill  conceal.  He  owned  the 
very  passion  that  his  lordship  had  appeared 
to  deplore,  and  he  felt  how  incompatible 
with  delicacy  was  that  passion,  which  made 
its  object  conspicuous  to  any  but  its  select- 
ed, its  acknowledged  love.  Those,  however, 
who  knew  the  peer,  received  his  attempt 
with  the  praise  it  deserved. 

The  Quaker  had  been  some  time  in  con- 
versation with  our  heroine.  The  gentle 
Harriet  was  amusing  her,  by  reciting  the 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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Oracle's  prediction,  when  the  cabriole 
opened,  and  the  Princess  Simon  Pure, 
Kight,  the  Flower  Girl,  and  several  Domi- 
minos  entered.  Our  little  party  discovered 
in  these  personages.  Miss  Wilmot,  colonel 
Stratton,  lady  Halbert,  Mrs.  Hanthin,  and 
others  that  they  knew. 

''  What  a  ridiculous  GUtre  introduction 
was  this  cave  business!"  said  Isabella. 
"  Dear  Miss  Asgill,  did  you  speak  to  the 
cynic  ?" 

*'  I  did,"  said  Selina. 
**  What  an  odious  creature  !     He  quite 
frightened  me ;  were  you  not  dreadfully 
alarmed  ?'* 

"  Not  alarmed,''  said  Selina ;  ''  it  was  al- 
together a  very  nouvelle  and  well-managed 
surprise." 

''  Really,  then,  the  creature  favoured  f/ow, 
I  suppose,"  said  i  abella.  *'  I  wish  I  knew 
who  he  was.  Why,  my  demure  sister/' 
said  Isabella,  "  is  it  you  ?"  observing  Har- 
riet. "  Is  it  chance  or  desigti  that  has 
dressed  the  youthful  colonel  m  the  habit  of 
the  same  sect?" 
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Harriet  was  replying,  when  the  person 
in  question  advanced.  *'  Would  that  my 
age  permitted  the  hope  that  sj/mpathy  had 
effected  what  would  be  so  congenial  to  my 
feelings!" 

*'  Horrible!''  said  Isabella^  shuddering. 
^'  Good  Heaven  !  colonel,  are  you  serious? 
Pray  when  did  .you  make  love  last  ?  Suraly 
they  must  order  things  differently  in  India 
to  what  we  do  here — make  love  in  public  !' 

''  In  that  dress/'  said  the  colonel,  ''  to 
profess  want  of  information  seems  out  of 
^character,  moef  puissant  Princess;  but  i 
must  tell  you,  that  in  Asia,  as  in  Europe^ 
there  is  a  commercial  sort  of  love,  in  which 
all  men  possessing  money  may  traffic.  / 
shrunk  from  the  blushless  consignments, 
and  wear  the  years  that  now  excite  your 
,%vit  and  eloquence,  with  more  ease  than  I 
could  have  shared  them  with  the  most  beau- 
teous of  your  sex,  whom  my  fortune  could 
Jiave  purchased." 

'     "  The    query   is,"    said    Isabella,    with 

xnatchless  effrontery,  '*  whether  you  might 

M  ^2 
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expect  election,  but  on  such  a  stable  per* 
spective." 

The  colonel  bowed  and  smiled. 

Harriet,  with  cheeks  mantling  deep  crim- 
son, exclaimed — "  Isabella!  sister!  good 
Heavens  I  what  lengths  your  vivacity  leads 
you  !'* 

Her  hand  was  extended.  The  colonel, 
taking  it  tenderly,  said — "  Use  not  such 
warmth,  sweet  girl.  Pardon  my  having  ex- 
cited the  rivacitvi  of  Miss  Wilmot ;  but  be* 
lieve,  lam  indifferent  to  ridicule,  yet  pain- 
fully alive  to  any  thing  that  should  cause 
you  uneasiness." 

"  And  I,"  said  Harriet,  ''  blush," 

"  For  what  do  you  blush?"  said  colonel 
Stratton,  taking  a  seat  beside  her,  while 
Isabella,  who  had  just  discovered  Miss  Mel- 
vin,  hastened  to  annoy  her  by  inquiries  and 
impertinence. 

*'  I  blush  at  Isabella's  blindness  and  pre- 
judice," Harriet  replied;  *'  but,  indeed, 
colonel,  you  must  not  take  offence;  she 
does  not  mean  a:ny  thing." 

«'  Were  she  of  any  other  family,"  said  the 
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colonel,  "  I  might  feel  disposed  to  make 
her  pertinacious  foible  recoil  on  herself; 
but  to  lash  her^  at  the  hazard  of  wounding 
a  sensitive  heart,  is  a  mode  I  have  not  cou- 
rage to  adopt.'* 

"  You  are  always  kind,"  said  Harriet,  in  • 
a  voice  of  grateful  approbation. 

*'  It  requires,"  said  colonel  Stratton, 
"  even  a  greater  number  of  years  than  / 
even  own,  or  a  mind  less  susceptible  to 
iinaflTected  beauty,  to  listen  to  this  praise. 
Harriet  Wilmot,"  continued  he,  taking  her 
hand,  ^'  you  have  taught  me  to  regret  the 
havoc  that  a  soldier's  life  more  than  his  age 
has  made  on  the  person  before  you.  Sweet 
girl,  be  happy  ;  and  may  Heaven  bless  you, 
is  the  fervent  prayer  of  Stratton  !' 

"Perhaps,"  said  Harriet,  while  her  trem- 
bling hand  seemed  to  detain  that  of  the 
colonel. 

"  Perhaps  what  ?"  interrupted  colonel 
Stratton,  while  his  countenance  seemed 
animated  by  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope. 

"  Why,  ]5eriiaps/'  and  she  averted  her 
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head,  ''  Harriet  Wilmot  does  not  wish  yoiir 
gther  than  you  are." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  the  colonel,  again 
seating  himself.  "  Most  ingenuous  and 
lovely  girl,  may  I  offer  to  your  acceptance 
the  devotion  of  a  life  that  could  only  be 
gilded  by  your  presence  ?" 

"  For  once,"  replied  the  amiable  Harriet, 
"  permit  me  to  name  a  subject  that  has 
never  been  considered  by  me  before — your 
age.     Had  one  of  years  equal   to  myself 
asked  my  confidence,  I  should  not  have 
observed  the  same  candour.     The  instabi- 
lity of  professions,  and  the  frivolity  that 
marks  even  the  most  sacred  engagements, 
must  make  a  female,  not  exceedingly  de- 
voted to  fashion,  cautious.  You,  who  pos- 
sessed that  interest  in   my  feelings  which 
I  have  so  simply  replied  to,  required  an  as- 
surance of  the  sort,   for  vanity  is  not  in 
your  disposition.     If  I  have  exceeded  the 
rules  that  delicacy  would  prescribe,  it  wilfc 
be  my  consolation  that  I  have  betrayed  my- 
self to  the  most  honourable  qf  men," 
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*'  Anorelic  girl !"  said  the  colonel,  ''  how 
discriminate  and  delicate  are  your  conclu- 
sions !  The  elTervescence  of  youth,  buoyed 
up  by  its  hand-maid,  Hope,  may  offer,  and 
is  privileged  to  bow  at  Beauty's  shrine;  but 
the  man  whom  forty  summers  have  closed 
upon,  should  alone  repose  his  hopes  of 
happiness  on  the  candour  of  a  Harriet" 
Wilmot." 

*'  Do  you  perceive,  fair  damsel,'*  said 
Isabella,  looking  at  her  sister  and  the  colo- 
nel, ''  that  you  two  are  tcte-d-ttte,  and  have 
been  so  this  half  hour  r" 

"  It  is  a  perception  of  v/hich  I  am  hap-- 
pily  sensible,"  said  the  colonel.  ''  Who 
have  you  been  quizzing  ?*'  continued  he, 
endeavouring  to  give  her  a  topic,  and  draw 
her  attention  from  Harriet,  who  sunk  be- 
neath her  gaz€. 

*'  Why,  really,  I  have  been  highly  amus- 
ed," said  Isabella.  ''.  Our  lady  governess  is 
here,  Harriet." 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with 
lier  some  time,"  said  Harriet. 

*^  Oh,  aye;   so  she  told  me.     Well,   I 
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declare  I  believe  there  is  something  vastly 
interesting  in  clependancc,  for  Berriton 
stands  sighing  at  a  distance  ;  the  clerical 
Adonis,  Mr.  Cecil,  seems  her  shadow  ;  and 
Miss  Asgill,  who  I  thought  was  on  the 
point  of  being  matronised  with  him,,  seems 
quite  at  ease,  while  her  quondam  lover  is 
^vhispering  soft  nothings  to  Melvin.  I  be- 
gin to  think  that  I  should  like  to  appear 
dependant  myself." 

*'  Heaven  forbid  !"  said  Harriet  and  the 
colonel,  in  a  breath. 

''  Why  such  a  pious  asseveration  .^"  said 
Isabella,  staring. 

*'  Because  you  are  too  handsome,"  said 
the  colonel,  with  adroitness,  ''  for  so  dan- 
gerous a  situation." 

Harriet  smiled  languidly,  but  sheltered 
herself  under  the  colonePs  reply. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  any  gentlewoman 
so  robust  and  masculine,  I  must  say,  as  Miss 
Asgill?  Only  think  of  her  stopping  after 
such  an  affecting  accident  !** 

"  It  is  rather  unusual,"  said  Harriet,  ^'  to 
&e.e  so  beautiful  a  girl  so  void  of  affectation 
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snd  nonsense  as  she  is;  and  though  I  am 
persuaded  she  would  have  quitted  the  party 
directly,  if  she  had  consulted  only  herself, 
I  must  admire  the  activity  of  that  disposi- 
tion which  consults  the  pleasure  of  others.'* 

*'  Why,  whose  happiness  or  pleasure 
could  she  have  destroyed  by  her  going?*' 
said  Isabella. 

"  I  cannot  enumerate  all  her  friends  and 
admirers/' said  Harriet,  "though  I  class  my- 
self amongst  the  most  sincere  of  them  ;  but 
Miss  Melvin  would  have  been  deprived  of 
her  entertainment." 

"'  Why,  does  Melvin  stop  in  Grosvenor- 
sq.uare?"  asked  Isabella. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Harriet. 

''  Good  God  !  how  ridiculous  !  Well,  I 
declare  I  think  it  is  quite  spoiling  a  young 
v/oman  that  is  dependant.*' 

^^  Or  rather,  is  it  not  one  of  the  charming 
interesting  appendages  of  dependance  ?' 
said  the  colonel. 

''  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  I  disclaim 
Jill  such  levelling  principles." 
M  3 
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^'  My  sweet  friend/'  said  Swivel,  wHb^ 
now  advanced  from  the  cave,  and,  un- 
masked, discovered  by  her  dress  the  mis- 
chievous Gipsy,  *'  how  did  that  horrible 
monster  behave  to  you  ?  he  has  quite  de- 
ranged me  1"  ' 

'*  By  his  truths  ?"  said  the  colonel. 
"  Ko,  sir,"  said  Swivel,  '*  by  his  inso- 
lence; and,  indeed,  to  find  ^ozz  here  sur-' 
prises  me,  for  I  thought  ^02i  were  the  very 
cynic  himself.'* 

"  Then  you  find  your  circle  of  advisers 
larger  than  you  had  supposed,"  said  colonel 
Stratton. 

"  Advisers  !  Sir,  I  want  none,"  and  she 
4rew  the  infatuated  Isabella  away  with  her. 
"My  dear  colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Brooks, 
^  have  you  been  able  to  make  this  girl  be- 
lieve that  your  gallantry  has  outwitted  the 
caution  of  her  guardians?  Is  she  to  be  you? 
Ann  Lovely?" 

<<  Her  guardians,  my  amiable  friend,"  re-^ 
plic  i  the  colonel,  '^  are  virtue  and  can- 
dour; but  lesl,  in  a  world  so  chequered  by 
licentiousness  and  folly,  the  path  of  inno*- 
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cence  should  be  broken  in  upon  by  its  vo- 
tarieSj  she  has  allowed  a  soldier  to  become 
her  guardian  in  the  devious  road.  Yes, 
madam,  behold  in  me  the  approved  protec- 
tor of  her  future  days/' 

''  Fie,  colonel,"  said  Harriet,  ^'  I  must 
check  your  babbling.  Remember,  Mrs, 
Brooks,  we  are  all  in  masquerade  now/' 

*'  You  will  not  presume  to  utter  such  a 
sentence,"  said  Marian, ''  unmasked,  to  me; 
no,  Harriet,  continue  to  cherish  sentiments 
so  worthy  of  you,  and  give  its  confidence  to 
the  same  good  keeping." 

*'  Your  advice,"  said  Harriet,  ''  bears  an 
irresistible  charm  in  the  systematic  happi- 
ness of  vour  life.  I  dare  not  rebel  a^jainst 
your  known  character,  lest  Virtue  should 
disown  me." 

'''  Judg€  of  my  happiness,*'  said  colonel 
Stratton,  ''by  the  purity  of  your  own  feel- 
ings, Mrs.  Brooks — of  my  Tciniti/,  by  the  te- 
naciousness  with  which  I  shall  st^jdy  to  de- 
serve so  invaluable  a  treasure." 

The  entrance  of  lord  Glastonbury  and 
Mr.  Brooks,    unmasked;  and    in    doininos. 
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called  the  attention  of  the  company.  Those 
who  knew  the  recent  characters  they  had 
supported  met  their  notice  with  approving 
smiles,  while  Isabella,  Swivel,  and  a  few 
others,  who  were  yet  anxiouj^  to  discover 
the  satirists,  looked  with  surprise  on  the 
father  and  son,  who  seemed  strangers  to  the 
allusions  of  the  curious  Swivel  in  particular. 

Lord  Glastonbury  drew  their  attention  to 
the  elegancies  of  a  light  repast,  to  which 
he  seemed  disposed  to  do  justice.  The 
summons  was  generally  assented  to.  The 
few  mixed  fashionables  in  the  party  gave 
a  piquancy  to  the  supper  that  proved 
highly  amusing. 

*^  How  I  regret  that  his was 

not  here!"  said  lady  Kalbert ;  "the  cave 
would  have  suited  his  scientific  taste.*' 

*'  Pardon  me,  my  lady,'*  said  lord  Ber- 

riton,  "  my  friend,  the  — ' ,  is  too  good 

a  judge-  of  costume,  to  have  given  ppaise 
where  there  was  so  miserable  a  disunion  of 
stvle." 

''  Illustrate  the  defects/'  said  Montgo^ 
Hiery* 
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*'  Why,  the  temple  of  Apollo  should 
have  been  visible  in  the  background ; 
there  were  numerous  deficiencies." 

''  If  not  more  correct  than  your  lord- 
ship's temple,"  said  Montgomery,  *\  we 
must  yet  believe  the  Oracle  has  read." 

'^  Sir  Edward,"  said  Berriton,  *'  surely 
«very  schoolboy  knows  that  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  was  a  landmark  for  mariners  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  coast." 

"  That  a.  successful  votary  of  th^e  Muses 
should  bear  a  correct  remembrance  of  the 
fate  of  the  tenth  Muse,  is  not  wonderful/' 
said  Montgomery;  *'  or  that  the  White 
Rocks  of  Leucates  should  live  in  the  poet's 
fancy,  when  Lebadea,  the  scene  of  our  Tro- 
phonius,  should  own  no  charms  for  him." 

"  Aye,  very  true ;  I  believe  you  are 
right;  but  your  allusion,  sir  Ed  ward — why 
that  smile,  sir,  when  the  White  Rocks  were 
mentioned.?*" 

*'  Did  I  smile,  my  lord,"  said  Montgo- 
mery ;,  ••'  I  am  unconscious  of  it/' 

**  Perhaps/'  said  lord  Glastonbury,  ''sir 
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Etlwardfelt  that  poets  were  lovers,  and  we 
all  know  lovers  are  poets." 

"  Who  will  deny  this?"  said  Brooks. 

"  Not  yon,  sir/'  said  Mrs.  Swivel  ;  *'  for 
liketa  true  sir  Bashful  Constant,  you  address 
your  love-lines  to  your  wife." 

"  Oh,  shocking  !"  said  Miss  Wilmot, 
viewing  the  blushing  Marian  through  her 
eye-glass. 

"  It  is  my  modesty  that  induces  this 
mode,  madam,"  replied  Brooks;  ''  mine 
are  vagrant  ideas^.  that  shrink  from  criticism, 
and  repose  on  love." 

*'  Charming!  charming  !"  said  lordBer- 
riton.  *'  I  am  sure  you  write;  let  me  be 
favoured  with  copies.*^ 

"  Love  is  jealous,  my  lord,  in  some 
cases,"  said  Mrs.  Brooks,  "  and  1  guard  such 
treasures  as  a  good  pilgrim  does  her 
beads." 

"  Poor  dear  lady  Robert !  what  an  im* 
jnense  fatigue  to  one  of  her  fragile  form  !"" 
said  Swivel.    '*  She  has  never  once  quitted 
the  lobby  this  evening/'   continued  she. 
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turning,  in  a  half  whisper,  to  Selina;  "but 
she  is  disappointed;  he  did  not  come." 

*'  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  madam?"'  said 
our  heroine. 

"  Why,   the .     She  contrived  to 

be  unmasked,  and  in  a  negligent  dress,  to 
attract  his  notice." 

'*  Good  Heavens  !"  said  Selina,  with  un- 
guarded warmth,  ''  is  it  possible,  madam, 
that  you  can  express  an  opinion  so  inimi* 
cal  to  friendship,  and,  I  may  add,  delicacy,, 
while  under  the  roof  of  her  you  are  de* 
faming?" 

''  Ridiculous,  child — defamation  !'*  said 
Swivel.  "MissAsgill,  you  will  never  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  life,  if  you  cherish' 
such  outre  notions.  Why,  child,  there  is 
not  a  woman  of  rank  in  this  town  who  is- 
not  emulous  of  his  favour.'* 

"  Aye,  that  may  be,"  saidSelina;  ''am*- 
bition  is  more  or  less  the  inmate  of  every 
bosom ;  and  the  condescensions  of  xeri/ 
exalted  persons  is  a  tribute  soothing  to  va- 
nity ;  yet  there  are  some  1  will  vouch  for 
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heincr  jndiflTereTit  even  to^lhis.    Besides,  he 
is  a  married  man  " 

"  Sweet  innocent!"  said  Swivel,  while  a 
malicious  smile  passed  over  her  features, 
*^  what  a  cogent  reason  against  the  admis- 
sible tendernesses  of  high  life!  What  wo- 
man is  flattered  in  the  present  day  by  the 
assiduities  of  single  men  ?  They  make  love 
to  kill  time;  take  a  morning  range  among 
their  unmarried  friends,  with  the  same  sr///g 
froid  that  they  lounge  through  the  stables 
of  Tattersal ;  nay,  1  will  venture  to  say, 
their  feelings  own  more  attachment  in  the 
last  than  in  the  Jirst  excursion.  No,  my 
dear  novice,  a  life  of  fashion  commeaces 
after  marriage;  there  is  some  triumph  for 
beauty,  in  beholding  the  tribute  of  a  wed- 
ded heart  offered  at  her  shrine.  The  thou- 
sand intricacies  and  inventions  that  such 
situations   impose,   are  wonderfully   inte- 


resting.' 


''  With  such  sentiments,  madam,"  said 
Selina,  coldly,  ''  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
being  the  champion  of  the  personage  in 
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question,  whose  superior  talents  and  po- 
lished manners  leave  his  admirers  to  regret 
that  the  gentler  ties  of  life  do  not  make 
him  as  conspicuous  as  he  is  qualified  to  be; 
but  how  such  unfeminine  and  destructive 
principles  could  have  gained  ascendancy 
in  the  mind  of  a  woman  who  mixes  in  se- 
lect society,  is  a  solecism,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  that  I  cannot  re- 
concile/' 

*'  If  my  disposition-was  not  the  most  easy 
in  the  world,"  said  Swivel,  ''  I  should  be 
monstrously  offended  with  you ;  but  it  is 
rustj  my  dear  Miss  Asgill,  absolute  country 
rusty  that  will  wear  off;  you  will  yet  get 
the  polish  of  fashion." 

"  If  by  fashion  you  mean  the  notoriety 
you  have  expatiated  on,  madam,  I  trust  you 
are  deceived  in  that,  as  in  the  present  case; 
I  will  not  ape  manners  I  despise,  nor  can  I 
feel  amused  by  your  colouring  of  human 
nature,"  said  Selina. 

"  Humph  !"  said  Swivel,  whose  bold  na- 
ture shrunk  from  the  dignified  calmness  of 
candour.      *'  Ah  !    there   is  our    elet!:aat. 
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hostess/*  said  the  finished  hypocrite,  snd 
she  quitted  her  unpleasant  seat  to  ofTer  a 
supporting  arm  to  lady  Robert. 

Her  ladyship  declined  it,  and,  passing 
on,  paid  her  compliments  lo  her  guests 
with  the  most  winning  gr  .ce.  '' I  quite 
enjoy  this  select  coterie/'  said  her  lady- 
ship; "  the  duchess  of — — has  cleared  my 
rooms  ;  and  now  I  may  ask  if  you  have 
been  amused  ?" 

*'  Oh,  charmed  !"  said  Swivel,  in  her 
usual  prominent  way  ;  "  but  pray,  my  lady, 
who  was  that  odious  creature  in  the  cave?" 

'*  I  must  not  divulge/'  said  her  ladyship. 
*'  Your  sagacity  will,  no  doubt,  trace  it 
out.  I  feel  pleasure  in  observing,"*  she 
continued,  "  that  the  Oracle  has  not,  ac- 
cording to  received  opinion,  robbed  the 
faces  of  his  visitors  of  their  smiles;  I  see 
many  playful  emanations  of  mirth  around 
me,  that  gratify  my  feelings,  and  must,  I 
am  sure,  be  highly  consonant  to  those  of 
the  Oracle/' 

"  Dear  lady  Robert,**  said  Mrs.  Hanthin, 
"  you  know-the  Oracle;  do  tell  me  wlio  it 
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was.     You  know  I  am  such  a  lover  of  na- 
ture, and  it  was  so  natural." 

Lady  Robert  declared  her  inability  to 
comply. 

^'  Observe  what  a  simple  garb  I  chose/' 
said  Mrs.  Hanthin;  *'  a  vender  of  flowers." 

*'  But,  my  dear  Hanthin,"  said  lady  Hal- 
bert,  "  I  heard  you  too  diffuse  in  your  sim- 
ple character  with  one  domino,  who  seem- 
ed totally  deaf  to  your  Linnsean  language." 

''  Oh  the  insenaible  !*'  said  Mrs.  Han^- 
thin.  *'  When  I  had  actually  descanted  on 
all  the  rare  exotics  with  which  my  memory 
furnished  me,  he  told  ms  that  a  simple 
liearis-e<ise  had  more  charms  for  him  than 
a  corbcilJie  of  unseasonably  forced  plants. 
He  had  no  air  with  him,  and  v/as,  I  dare  say, 
puzzled  by  my  terms." 

*'  I  know  he  was,"  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury ;  ''  for  I  saw  his  confusion  ;  and  I 
saw  him,  likewise,  in  pursuit  of  a  sensitive 
plant,  that  has  long  been  an  object  of  in- 
terest with  him.  He  has  found  it,  and  is 
going  to  transplant  it  to  a  soil  in   which 
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he  can  watch  its  health,  and  attend' to  itr 
culture." 

Cecil  smiled,  while  Agnes  caught  the 
application  of  the  allegory,  in  the  expres- 
sive glance  of  his  lordship;  and  the  mi- 
nutiae of  love  furnished  her  with  the  fact 
of  seeing  Cecil  in  conversation  with  a 
Flower  Girl.  Those  who  did  not  rank 
amongst  the  admirers  and  friends  of  lord 
Glastonbury,  ever  felt  a  sort  of  timidity 
and  doubt  in  his  presence  ;  Mrs.  Han  thin 
smiled  then  because  lord  Glastonbury  smiU 
ed  ;  but  whether  he  meant  what  he  said,  or 
was  laughing  at  her,  she  could  not,  nor  was 
she  at  the  trouble  of  defining. 

"  Pray,  my  lady,"  said  Miss  Wilmot  to 
lady  Halbert,  ''  has  lady  Louisa  Strong  ford, 
and  her  swain  returned  yeti  Are  they  for.- 
given  ?'* 

"  I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  fa-r 
mily,"  said  her  ladyship  ;.^' and  if  I  were,.. 
I  could  not  posi>ibly  reply  to  you.*' 

"My  dear  lady  Halbert/'  said  Swivel^ 
*'  this  is  Piety  in  pattens  indeed;  you  were 
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^ot  SO  scrupulous  when  the  marquis  of 
Parmesan  and  lady  Billet's  iendresse  was  the 
rage;  you  could  talk  then." 

^^  I  talked  then,  and  now,  madam/'  said 
lady  Ka'bert,  ''  as  I  trust  a  woman  of  ho- 
nour shouiJ  do.  When  I  found  that  my 
friendship  haa  been  abused,  and  my  house 
■'made  a  sanctuary  for  vice,  I  shut  my  heart 
against  the  first,  and  my  doors  against  the 
latter.  And  you  know,"  continued  lady 
Halbert,  "  that  I  then  took  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  merits  of  my  visitors,  and 
made  some  other  exclusions.** 

Swivel  bit  her  lips,  for  she  w\is  one  of 
•the  proscribed.  "  I  actually  pity  poor  Hal- 
bert,"  said  the  daring  and  enraged  scanda- 
lizer,  addressing  Harriet  Wilmot,  who 
chanced  to  be  near  her;  ''  he  is  gone  on  a 
inilitary  tour,  and  his  immaculate  lady 
owns  the  honour  of  a  rzo&Z^  morning  ^75//or, 
•whose  horses  I  myself  saw  parading  up  and 
down  Devonshire-place  above  an  hour  yes- 
terday." 

"  Indeed  V  said  Harriet,  with  an  incre- 
«Uilous  smile,  ''  and  what  then  .^" 
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"  What  then  !"  said  Swivel ;  ''  upon  mf 
word.  Miss  Harriet,  you  are  growing  quite 
daring  in  your  opinions." 

*'  That  is  extraordinary,'*  said  colonel 
Strattor,  "  for  she  has  lately  been  spared 
the  unconc^enial  association  of  the  most 
glaring  of  her  acquaintance." 

"  Oh,  Mr  Cynic  !"  said  Swivel,  *'  you 
undertake  to  aid  this  young  lady's  progress 
m  thinking  for  herself;  but  let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  and  thank- 
less office." 

'*  You  have  found  it  so,"  said  the  colo* 
nel,  ''  perhaps;  but  our  systems  differ. 
And  now,  iTjadam,  I  will  aid  your  inform- 
ation.—  Your  ladyship  received  a  very 
distinguished  visitor  this  morning,"  said 
colonel  Stratton,  addressing  lady  Hal- 
bert. 

"  You  know  1  did,  colonel,"  said  lady 
Halbert ;  *'  for  I  believe  the  length  of  his 
— -- — 's  condescension  must  be  attributed 
to  the  diffuse  and  elegant  elucidation  of  the 
Persian  language  that  you  ga^e  him,  and 
the  very  flattering  iaterest  he  expressed  in 
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'Waiting  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Halbert, 
^hich  happened  whUe  he  stopped.*' 

''  You  see,  then,  madam/'  said  the  colo- 
nel, turning  to  Swivel,  ''  that  the  loitering 
grooms  are  accounted  for,  and  that  a  very 
handsome  woman  is  willing  to  attribuie  a 
part  of  this  distinguished  honour  to  the  ab- 
struse attempts  of  a  Hottentot's  communi- 
cations. However  unwilling  I  may  feel  to 
own  a  compliment  of  the  sort,  I  more  than 
rejoice  at  this  public  method  of  expressing 
my  contempt  of  inuendoes  so  cruel  and  ill 
founded." 

Every  eye  was  turned  on  Swivel.  Lord 
<jlastonbury,  in  the  voice  that  he  had  as- 
sumed when  in  the  cave,  Exclaimed  — 
*'  There  is  no  sharper  venom  than  a  woman's 
tongue." 

'*  The  Oracle  !"  said  the  yet  uninformed 
part  of  the  company. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Montgomery,  "  this, 
though  from  the  Oracle,  is  an  assertion  to 
which  I  never  could  yield.  The  natural 
tenderness  of  woman  defeats,  with  the  sue- 
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ceeding  breath,  the  slander  of  the  moment 
gone." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Montgomery,"  said 
lord  Berriton  ;  "a  woman's  rancour,  like 
footsteps  in  snow,  waits  but  the  morning's 
sun  to  smooth  its  surface." 

"  You  speak  like  young  men,^'  said  lord 
Glastonbury  ;  '^  to   the   virtues,  delicacy, 
and  softness  of  woman,  I  am  the  most  de- 
voted and   unafiTected  admirer;  but  when 
they  step  beyond  the  precincts  of  retired 
life,  when  they  cease  to  blush  at  vice,  by 
countenancing  its  practised  children,  they 
lose  the  name  of  virtue  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
deplore  them  as  fallen   angels.     It  is  not 
enough  that   they  should    fet\    secure  in 
their   innocence;    the  breath    of  slander 
should  not  reach  them.     They  should  have 
courage  to  be  delicate,  by  daring  to  htdiS" 
criminate, 

**  The  noxious  vermine,  that  creeps, 
A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  may  dic| 
A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame^ 
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*''  So  says  the  moral  and  elegant  Cowper. 
In  a  domestic  sense^  I  would  extirpate  from 
society  the  fiend  who  would  destroy  its 
comfort/' 

The  animating  subject  gave  an  impres- 
sive interest  to  the  amiable  speaker.  He 
gained  the  approving  voice  of  all  but  Swi^ 
vel  and  Miss  Wilmot.  The  firsts  by  ges- 
tures and  grimace,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
her  real  feelings,  while  Isabella  felt  alone^ 
in  sentiment  at  least;  she  believed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  gain  credit  for  an  imme- 
diate and  sudden  change  of  opinion ;  she,, 
therefore,  though  silent,  appeared  the  con* 
vert  of  her  ill  adviser;  a  coward  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  reason,  she  felt  ashamed  to 
avow  her  growing  belief,  and  thus  fixed  the 
stigma  on  her  character,  that  a  genuine 
confession  of  her  awakened  feelings  would 
have  converted  to  the  most  active  and 
affectionate  interest  in  her  renovated  hap- 
piness. 

''  The  streaming  light  of  day  now  tinged 
the  sky,'*  and  the  party  began  to  disperse. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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Swivel  and  the  Wilmots  were  the  first  to 
depart.  Colonel  Stratton,  faithful  to  his 
beloved  Harriet^  accompanied  them  ;  Mrs. 
Hanthin  and  lady  Halbert  followed. 

Lady  Robert,  turning  to  Marian,  said — 
''  Henceforward,  my  friend,  may  my  life's 
arrangement  make  me  the  acknowledged 
and  distinguished  partaker  of  your  society  ! 
Fitzowen  is  not  quite  apprized  of  my  plans; 
the  divine  lady  Mary  is  my  guardian  angel: 
wonder  not  at  the  absence  of  Robert;  he  is 
confined  to  a  whist-table  below.  To-morrow, 
Marian,  to-morrow  shall  make  Alicia  ahappy 
wife,  because  an  affectionate  mother  !" 

"  A  thousand  thanks  !  a  thousand  bless- 
ings attend  your  virtuous  resolutions  I "  said 
Mrs.  Brooks;  ''Heaven  bless  you! — Adieu!" 

*'  Good  bye,  my  lord,"  said  lady  Robert, 
extending  her  hand  to  lord  Glastonbury  ; 
^'  I  shall  live  to  be  one  of  your  good  chil- 
dren, I  hope.*' 

*'  You  were  always  one  of  my  favour- 
ites," said  lord  Glastonbury;  ''  every  thing 
is  in  your  power  that  a  good  wife  could 
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wish ;  exert  the  energies  of  your  character, 
and  your  happiness  is  perfect/' 

Our  heroine  and  Agnes  quitted  the  fes- 
tive roof,  with  increased  respect  for  the 
elegant  lady  Robert.  Their  own  feelings 
bore  testimony  to  the  very  extraordinary 
elucidations  of  the  evening.  Agnes  felt 
that  her  fate  was  the  very  fabric  that  Love, 
aided  by  Fancy,  had  raised,  and  her  grati- 
tude was  unbounded;  while  Selina  snatch- 
ed the  moment  that  Hope  allowed  her  to 
dwell  on,  and  nourished  the  conviction  of 
Montgomery's  acknowledged  passion. 

Before  sir  Edward  parted  with  the  phlegm 
matic  Cecil,  he  had  discovered  numberless 
qualities  in  him,  that,  as  the  projected  hus- 
band of  Selina,  had  appeared  defects. 

Brooks  parted  with  his  favourite  Selina 
^ith  many  a  whispered  prophecy  of  bloom- 
ing days.  Whether  their  purport,  or  (he 
genius  of  the  predestinarian,  soothed  her 
fluttering  feelings,  we  know  not,  but  the 
pillow  of  our  heroine  owned  neither  sighs 
nor  tears;  but,  with  a  healthful  slumber, 
N  2 
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blessed  her  devoted  heart  with  a  revision  of 
the  scene  on  which  it  delighted  to  dwell. 


CHAP.  VI. 

**  I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  wesf. 
Making  the  wind  mj-^  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth  ; 
Upon  my  tongues  continued  slanders  ride. 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports.** 

Accustomed  as  our  heroine  was  to  give  the 
secrets  of  her  bosom  to  the  confidence  of 
lady  Mary,  she  felt  a  repugnance  in  the 
present  instance,  for  which  she  could  not 
account.  *'  I  will  not  again/*  said  Selina, 
mentally,  ''  withhold  from  my  more  than 
parent  the  real  state  of  my  heart ;  but,  till 
this  day  has  passed  over,  I  may  be  spared 
the  confusion  attending  such  an  expla- 
nation. Yes,  certainly,  /  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  first  mention  of  so  delicate  a 
subject." 
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Alas  !  poor  sanguine  Selina,  how  did  thy 
heart  flutter  at  every  rap  which  shook  the 
hall  in  Grosvenor-square  next  morning  ! 
Cards  of  inquiry  for  Miss  Asgill  after  her 
accident,  first  betrayed  to  sir  Eldred  and 
his  daughter,  that  any  such  interruption  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  preceding  evening  had 
taken  place.     Miss  Melvin  had  been  bound 
to  secrecy,  and  the  appearance  of  our  he- 
roine by  no  means  indicated  indisposition. 
The  detail  which  Selina  and  Agnes  gave  of 
the  entertainment  proved  highly  amusing 
to  the  baronet  and  lady  Mary  ;  but  when 
they  entered  into  a  minute  description  of 
the   Oracle  and  his  invention,    their  elo- 
quence failed,  md  sir  Eldred,  smiling,  asked. 
*^  if  he  was  now  to  estimate  their  losses  ?'' 

'i  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  uncle,"  said 
Selina,  ''  I  did  not  lose  any  thing  in  the 
last  night's  gaiety,  excepting  a  few  ring- 
lets." 

Lady  Mary  shuddered  at  the  danger  her 
beloved  child  had  escaped. 

"  Then  am  I  to  infer,"  said  the  baronet, 
"  that  my  niece  went  heartless  to  the  mas- 
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qucracle?  for  I  certainly  was  informed  that 
a  strong  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  cita- 
del of  my  Selina's  affections,  in  which  it 
was  supposed  the  unprepared  parties  would 
betray  all  those  genuine  touches  of  nature 
which  constitute  the  humble  hope  of  ter- 
restrial happiness." 

"  Then  may  /  with  conscious  innocence 
avow/'  said  Selina,  catching  the  hand  of 
sir  Eldredj  "  that  mi/  heart  owned  no  new 
feelings  from  the  denouement  of  last  night, 
excepting  the  soothing  conviction  of  its 
being  appreciated,  where  its  secret  vows 
have  been  unreservedly  given." 

'^  What  a  rebel  heart  is  my  Selina's  !" 
said  sir  Eldred ;  ''  it  flies  from  the  shadow 
of  restraint,  and  will  not  be  guided  by  an 
old  man." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Selina,  while  the 
tears  fell  down  her  cheeks,  *'  wound  me 
jiot  by  a  supposition  that  I  have  again  dar- 
ed to  act  without  your  concurrence  !  No  ; 
believe  your  Selina  too  sincere  in  her  pe- 
nitence for  her  former  undutiful  conduct, 
ever  to  act  for  herself.     That  I  listened  to. 
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and  was  gratified  by  the  avowal  of  a  regard 
that  met  my  heart's  preference^,  is  a  truth  I 
candidly  avow ;  but  no  approval,  no  encou- 
ragement passed  my  lips.** 

'^  This,  my  little  girl,  is  a  pilgrim's  con- 
fession,"said  sir  Eldred.  "  How  much  rather 
would  I  consider  you  in  masquerade  now, 
than  the  companion  of  my  social  happiness 
thus  habited  in  tears  !" 

Selina  dried  her  tears,  and  lady  Mary 
addressed  Agnes,  whose  affections  were 
Xvarmly  interested  in  the  feelings  of  Selina, 
''  A  qualified  confession  from  you.  Miss 
Melvin,  is  all  my  friendship  exacts.  Was 
the  Oracle  presumptuous,  or  do  you  par- 
don his  divinations  ?" 

'*  Your  ladyship's  friendship,  and  my 
own  happiness^  demand,"  said  Agnes,  "  that 
all  affected  reserve  should  be  discarded. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  amiable  lord  Glaston- 
bury betrayed  me  into  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Cecil;  with  conscious  pride  I  avow,  that 
the  stratagem  appeared  to  give  that  plea- 
sure to  him,  that  leaves  me  no  room  to  re- 
gret having  long  owned  the  influence  that 
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his  amiable  character  is  calculated  to  in- 
spire." 

''  You  will  remember/'  said  sir  Eldred, 
*'  that  I  do  not  easily  pardon  the  respect 
that  my  years  demand  ;  I  shall  consequent- 
ly expect  of  you,  MissMelvin,  thatmyjTa- 
therhj  interference  be  resorted  to." 
V  ''  The  distinction  is  too  flattering/'  said 
Agnes,  ''to  be  forgotten  by  me,  sir  El- 
dred.  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  bear  with  the 
tinrefined  manners  of  your  guest,  who,  un- 
used to  the  soothing  voice  of  kindness  for 
some  time,  may  easily  fall  into  the  error  of 
presumption." 

''  The  freedom  that  is  termed  presum- 
ing/' said  lady  Mary,  "  is  as  distinct  from 
ingenuousness  as  formality  is  from  polite- 
ness, neither  of  them  claiming  attention 
nor  respect.  Frank  Cecil  could  not  have 
selected  as  his  choice,  a  female  that  I  could 
not  approve.  I  pride  myself  on  knowing 
his  heart,  and  of  having  had  some  share  in 
the  culture  of  his  mind;  yet  I  did  not 
hope,"  continued  her  ladyship,  with  a  smile 
of  peculiar  benignity,  [[  that  his  election 
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would  have  presumed  to  divide  a  heart  that 
has  hitherto  been  devoted  entirely  to  this 
girl/'  and  she  laid  her  arm  on  that  of  Se- 
lina;  '*  but,  perhaps,"  continued  her  lady- 
ship, with  a  sigh,  ''  it  is  a  sort  of  weaning 
that  Providence  has  assimilated  with  my 
friendships,  to  prepare  me  for  the  loss  of 
my  Selina,  and  by  extending  my  affections, 
create  new  interests,  and  give  energy  to 
my  widowed  feelings." 

Selina  felt  ns  though,  at  that  moment, 
she  could  have  devoted  her  future  days  to 
the  comfort  of  the  most  amiable  and  be- 
loved of  friends.  A  servant  announced  her 
ladyship's  chair. 

"  I  must  leave  you,  my  dear  girls,'*  said 
lady  Mary,  rising.  ''  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment of  some  moment.  It  is  probable  I 
may  not  be  in  time  for  dinner  with  you. 
Take  care  of  my  father/'  and,  attended  by 
sir  Eldred,  she  quitted  the  room. 

^'  What  a  charming  woman  !"  said  Ag- 
nes.    "  I  look  on  her  with  admiration  and 
delight.     If  it  were  not  abstracting  from 
N  3 
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the  comforts  of  the  ^ood  sir  Eldred,  I 
should  express  my  regrets  that,  so  qualified 
to  adorn  society,  she  yet  bears  the  name 
of  Millington." 

'*  Then  you  never  heard  my  cousin> 
story/'  said  Selina.  ''  Ah!  Agnes,  it  is  she 
who  has  borne  the  anguish  of  ill-requited 
or  offended  love.  Cecil's  family  are  in  pos- 
session of  many  particulars,  with  which 
even  /  am  unacquainted.  You  will,  per- 
haps, at  some  future  period,  hear  her  me- 
lancholy tale ;  but  let  me  engage  your 
compassion  for  her  deceiver.  Remember, 
Agnes,  the  being  who  wounded  my  be- 
loved protectress  was  xht  father  of  Selina  f 
Pity  him  for  my  sake;  but  do  not  pro- 
scribe the  extended  love  that  you  will  ac- 
cord my  angelic  cousin,  when  you  learn 
with  what  magnanimity  she  took  to  her 
bosom  the  child  of  one  who  had  erred  so 
greatly/' 

*  The  subject  that  our  young  friends  had 
fallen  into  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Cecil.  Agnes  felt  a  more  than 
usual  glow  on  her  cheeks,  as,  in  the  face 
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©f  day,  and  unchecked  by  the  presence  of 
Selina,  he  expressed  an  affectionate  solici- 
tude for  her  health  after  the  evening's  ex- 
ertion. Selina  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
her  spirits,  lest  the  disappointment  her 
heart  felt  in  the  absence  of  Montgomery 
should  be  visible.  It  was  past  two  o'clock,^ 
and  no  inquiry  from  him  had  been  made; 
grievous  and  humiliating  were  her  feelings. 

"  I  see,"  cried  Cecil,  taking  the  hand  of 
our  heroine,  ''  that  you  have  suffered  from 
your  fright  last  night.  Why,  you  are  fe- 
verish, Selina  ! — Where  is  lady  Mary  ?'* 

'*  Indeed  I  am  not/*  said  Selina;  *'  do  not 
name  such  a  thing,  I  entreat  of  you.'* 

''  I  certainly  must  transgress  from  my 
injunctions,"  said  Agnes;  "  I  cannot  in 
honour  be  silent,  though  you  have  made 
me  promise.  I  have  remarked  on  Miss 
Asgill's  looks^  but  she  insists  on  it  I  am 
mistaken.'' 

**  Well,  leave  me  to  my  own  cure  till 
evening,"  said  Selina;  "and  if  1  do  not 
feel  better,  I  will  tell  the  important  truth : 
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but  you  make  no  iallowance  for  my  rustic 
life  and  early  hours  ;  I  have  often  seen  the 
sun  rise,  but  never  sat  up  to  meet  his 
beams." 

''  You  did  wrong,  very  wrong,  to  remain 
after  your  accident,"  said  Cecil ;  ''  and  I 
beseech  you,  my  sweet  friend,'*  addressing 
Agnes,  ''  that  you  let  no  erroneous  sugges- 
tions of  this  obstinate  girl  make  you  con- 
nive in  so  important  a  deception." 

Agnes  willingly  acquiesced. 

"  You  are  very  presuming,"  said  Selina. 
'^  Prav,  when  do  you  go  into  Berkshire  ?'* 
looking  archly. 

*'  In  three  days,"  replied  Cecil,  ''  my 
duties  call  me.  Is  she  not  a  cruel  girl," 
said  he,  taking  the  hand  of  Agnes,  "  thus 
to  remind  me  of  my  approaching  depri- 
\-ations?** 

"  You  go  to  a  most  agreeable  society," 
said  Agnes,  and  a  half-suppressed  sigh 
escaped  her  bosom. 

"  I  am  sensible  of  all  my  happiness,*' 
said  Cecil ;  ''  yet  own  there  are  degrees  of 
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favour  that  more  immediately  interest  and 
assimilate  with  my  gratitude. — The  walks 
round  Moss  Farm^  Agnes " 

Agnes  blushed  deeply.  It  was  the  first 
time  so  familiar  an  epithet  had  fallen  on  her 
ear. 

Cecil  saw  her  sensibility.  '^  Why  does  a 
reproving  blush  check  the  unequivocal 
feelings  of  a  heart  devoted  to  you  ?  Selina 
knows  that  heart;  she  has  been  its  support, 
its  comfort,  under  the  keen  anguish  of  sus- 
pended hope.  To  you,  my  amiable  girl, 
I  have  given  a  heart,  that  owns  no  divided 
claim.  My  profession  nor  my  disposition 
admits  of  the  embellishments  that  romantic 
passion  resorts  to;  believe  me  a  convert 
to  the  virtues  which  my  moral  feelings  ap- 
prove, and  your  allowing  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  bliss  of  protecting  you  through 
life,  is  a  happiness  no  language  ran  express." 

"  I  am  not  insensible/*  said  Agnes,  with 

a  faltering  voice,  '^  to  the  liberality,  the 

.tenderness  of  such  sentiments  ;   believe  me, 

I  fully  appreciate  them ;  and,  need  I  add. 
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that  to  constitute*  the  happiness  of  your  life^ 
is  a  hope  on  which  my  mind  will  willingly 
repose  ?*' 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  love  I"  said  Ce- 
cil. "  Forgive  my  unfashionable  definition^ 
of  so  intricate  a  feeling,"  and  he  pressed 
the  yielding  hand  of  Agnes  to  his  lips, 

Sclina  beheld  the  tender  compact  with, 
all  the  cordiality  of  her  nature,  and  secretly 
she  mourned  that  he  for  whom  her  bosom 
throbbed,  possessed  not  a  disposition  as 
well  regulated,  and  under  its  own  guidance,. 

While  drawing  comparisons  thus  thought- 
lessly, lord  Berriton  entered  with  sir  £ldred» 

'^  Seiina,  my  love,''  said  sirEldred,  "lord 
Berriton  inquires  after  your  health.  Surely 
the  accident  must  Lave  been  more  than  you 
name,  your  friends  are  so  punctual  in  their 
attentions." 

"  My  friends  are  very  obliging,  dear  sir/* 
said  Selina;,  curtseying  to  his  lordship's  sa- 
lute; ''  but  any  little  incident  that  breaks 
in  upon  the  routine  of  a  known  arrange- 
ment, must  excite  a  portion  of  interest." 
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*'  How  divinely  insensible  to  your  at- 
tractions you  must  be  !"  said  lord  Berriton, 
regarding  Selina  attentively. 

Selina  smiled.  "  Or  rather,  my  lord, 
how  eloquently  your  lordship  can  descant 
on  trifles — edging  your  satire  by  compli- 
ment !" 

^' No  ;  upon  my  soul,  I  am  serious/*  said 
Berriton  ;  ''  you  have  grown  monstrously 
on  my  imagination  since  last  evening." 

*'  Your  lordship's  humanity,  no  doubt," 
said  sir  Eldred,  who  could  not  exactly  com- 
prehend the  oddity  before  him,  *'  was  ex- 
cited for  Miss  Asgill.  The  peculiar  inte- 
rest of  the  female  character  is,  that  while 
they  look  to  us  for  support,  and  claim  our 
protection,  their  tears,  or  their  dangers, 
make  us  the  slaves  of  situation." 

"  Exactly  so,  exactly  so,'*  said  Berriton, 
'^  I  presume  you  have  not  always  domesti- 
cated in  the  country,  sir  Eldred  ?" 

"  Not  always,  my  lord,"  said  the  baronet, 
still  more  surprised  at  the  latitude  of  the 
peer's  conversation. 

*'  Have  you  lived  abroad?" 
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'^  Many  years  of  my  life  were  passed  on 
the  Continent/*  said  sir  Eldred,  "  at  diffe- 
ent  periods.  Your  lordship^  no  doubts  has 
travelled?" 

*'  Travelled  !  I'faith,  sir,  I  galloped  over 
as  much  ground  in  about  three  months  as  I 
have  since  done  in  three  years;  and  my 
career  was  only  stopped  by  my  tutor's  dy- 
ing most  conveniently  of  an  apoplectic  fit, 
just  as  we  arrived  at  Paris.  So  then,  sans 
ceremonie,  I  took  the  reins  into  my  own 

hands,   and no,  upon    my  soul,    I  am 

wrong  there,  for  I  dropped  the  reins — and 
became  a  perfect  Parisian.  Paris  must  be 
greatlv  altered  since  your  time,  sir  Eldred.'* 

'^  It  has  undergone  many  degrading 
changes,"  said  sir  Eldred.  "  France,  in 
every  epoch  that  history  or  observation 
offers  to  our  view,  is  a  country  through 
which  2i  young  and  inexperienced  English^ 
man  should  gallop,  to  use  your  lordship's 
words.  Its  vices  ever  possessed  fascination, 
through  the  art  of  its  devisers;  and  ^02*, 
wfeo  have  visited  it  under  its  present  lawless 
and  degenerate  estate,  must  have  been  in  a 
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fearful  vortex,  wanting  the  society  of  a 
guardian." 

'^  I  believe^,  sir  Eldred,  you  are  right; 
but  really,  at  the  time,  I  was  highly  divert- 
ed, though  I  actually  spent  three  thousand 
pounds  in  four  months. " 

'*  If  I  mistake  not,  my  lord,"  said  Cecil, 
.whom  the  peer  had  scarcely  seemed  to  ob- 
serve, "  your  lordship  travelled  under  the 
name  of  Albany  ?" 

''  You  are  right,  I  did,'*  said  Berriton ; 
"  do  you  know  me  ?'* 

''  Perfectly,  my  lord,'*  said  Cecil.  "  I 
had  the  consolation  of  affording  some  little 
assistance  to  your  tutor  in  his  last  mo- 
ments." 

"  Oh  !  well,  I  declare  I  do  recollect  some- 
thing about  an  English  clergyman  being  at 
the  hotel,  and  ordering  La  Val  to  give  my 
compliments,  and  request  him  to  attend 
.Dr.  Sutton,  as  I  was  engaged  to  the  opera, 
and  could  not  possibly  remain  at  home.'* 

*^* /remember  the  circumstance  2)«r//cM- 
larlij  well,*'  said  Cecil. 

y  No  doubt,  no  doubt/*  said  Berriton; 
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•^  it  is  a  part  of  your  profession  to  reflect 
on  the  dead  and  dying." 

"  And  sometimes  to  venture  a  hope  for 
the  living,'*  said  Cecil,  significantly. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Asgill^  can  you  ascertain 
whether  any  of  your  beauteous  tresses  were 
purloined  last  night  ?" 

"  It  is  a  fact  I  cannot  reply  to,"  said  Se- 
lina,  "  except  from  the  conviction  that  no 
person  could  be  so  ridiculous.*' 

The  inference  that  CeciFs  explanation 
with  lord  Berriton  too  plainly  intimated, 
tnade  his  lengthened  visit  more  than  trou- 
tlesome.  She  replied^  therefore,  in  as  cool 
a  way  as  possible.  But  even  the  flippant 
Berriton  had  power  to  awaken  new  per- 
plexities in  the  mind  of  our  heroine. 

^'  Allow  me  to  name  my  motives  for  such 
curiosity.  Calling,  just  now,  at  Grey's, 
about  a  watch  he  is  n>aking  me,  I  saw  a 
ringlet,  the  counterpart  of  those  which 
grace  your  brow^  given  into  the  hands  of  a 
workman,  with  directions  for  the  order 
being  executed  immediately.  I  seized  the 
polished  love-lock,  and  demanded  to  whom 
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It  belonged  ?  '  We  cannot  tell/  said  Grey; 
'  our  servant  received  it  from  a  gentleman 
in  a  chaise  and  four,  who^  at  six  this  morn- 
ing, alarmed  us  by  rapping  at  the  door. 
He  seemed  in  haste  ;  but  gave  some  very 
particular  instructions  as  to  its  making  up, 
and  the  time  at  which  it  was  to  be  done/ 
*  Why,  it  is  injured  by  fire/  said  I.  '  So 
we  perceive,  my  lord,'  said  Grey  ;  '  but  we 
are  not  to  lessen  it  but  as  little  as  possible.' 
Conceive  the  feelings  of  your  slave,"  said 
Berriton,  bowing  to  Selina,  *'  when  his 
susceptible  heart  blended  the  dread  cer- 
tainty of  the  hair  being  yours,  and  the  in- 
terested stranger  your  lover.  I  could  not 
live  under  the  doubtful  truth.  Tell  me, 
charming  creature,  tell  me." 

'*  Really,  my  lord,"  said  Selina,  retiring 
from  the  prostrate  peer,  ''  this  sort  of  lan- 
guage and  manner  is  to  me  most  distress- 
ing. Where  I  consider  myself  at  home,  I 
should  feel  sorry  to  be  rude,  but  in  every 
situation  of  my  life,  I  have  found  it  suitable 
to  my  notions  of  right  to  be  candid  ;  your 
lordship*s  freedom  does  not  flatter  me,  and 
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your  compliments  are  an  offence  to  my  un» 
dersfanding." 

''  How  cruelly  severe  !"  said  Berriton, 
rising.  "  We  must  impute  this,  sir  Eldred," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  baronet,  "  to  want 
of  ton  ;  it  will  fade  away  as  your  charming 
ward  associates  in  a  certain  walk  of  life.'' 

"  I  sincerely  hope  not,"  said  sir  Eldred, 
'*  She  was  educated  on  principles  of  deli- 
cacy, and  will,  I  am  assured^  continue  to 
do  justice  to  them.'* 

Berriton  looked  mortified.  Ke  now 
turned  to  Agnes,  whom  he  had  not  yet 
deigned  to  notice.  "  Do  you  expect  the 
elegant  lady  Sophia  in  town  ?"  said  he, 
carelessly,  and  using  his  glass. 

''  I  do  not  know  her  ladyship's  plans/* 
said  Agnes. 

''  Curse  m.e  if  I  ever  thought  she  had  a 
plan,"  said  Berriton,  *'  except  the  daily 
system  of  her  toilet.  Did  not  you  find  her 
ladyship  a  monstrous  bore?"  said  Berriton, 
turning  to  Cecil. 

"  /,  my  lord,  could  not  venture  to  say 
any  lady  was  a  hore,  much  less  one  whom 
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your  lordship  termed  '.  legant/'  said  Cecil, 

smiling. 

'^  Ah,  there's  the  difference — you   par- 
sons think  before  you  speak — while  I  s]peak 

without  thinking  at  all." 

''  It  is  doubtless  a"  good  custom  to  speak 

like  a  parson,  nevertheless/'  said  sir  Eldred; 

"  it  keeps  a  man's  conscience  in  his  own 

power,  and   allows  him  the  inexpressible 

delight  of  reflection." 

*'  It  is  custom,  my  dear  sir/'  said  the 

peer,  "  all  custom." 

Sir  Eldred  looked  with  mixed  pity  and 
contempt  on  the  incorrigible  fashionable. 
Agnes,  who  had  always  thought  him  ridi- 
culous, now  thought  him  odious;  while 
our    heroine's   thoughts   travelled    to    the 

jeweller's,  and,  uniting  the  absence  of 
Montf(omcrv  with  the  strano^er  and  the 
ringlet,  she  had  formed  a  probable  reason 
for  his  non-appearance,  in  some  sudden 
journey,  when  Miss  Wilmot,  Mrs.  Swivel, 
and  Mrs.  Arcot,  were  announced.  In  her 
present  agitated  state  of  mind,  visitors  of  all 
descriptions  were  unpleasant;  but   those 
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she  was  obliged  to  receive  were,  of  all 
others,  least  likely  to  beguile  her  chagrin. 

'^  Permit  me  to  introduce  my  friend  Mrs. 
Arcot,"  said  Miss  Wilmot ;  "  her  anxiety 
was  inconceivable  when  she  learned  your 
accident.'* 

"  Indeed  Miss  Wilmot  does  me  justice/* 
said  Mrs.  Arcot ;  ''  I  had  not  an  idea  of  the 
danger  you  escaped." 

Selina  expressed  her  thanks. 

"  What  an  advantage  you  country  ladies 
possess  over  us  of  the  metropolis  !  Really, 
1  had  not  an  idea  that,  after  such  a  fainting 
fit,  you  could  have  looked  so  blooming  to- 
day," said  Swivel. 

"  It  is  yet  more  surprising,"  said  sir  EI- 
dred,  ''  that  those  belonging  to  MissAsgill 
did  not  learn  the  extent  of  her  accident.  My 
Selina,"  continued  the  baronet,  taking  her 
hand,  "  was  this  kind  of  you  to  use  reserve  ?" 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Selina,  "  you 
know  how  any  sudden  surprise  affects  me, 
and  how  soon  I  recover  its  effects." 

'*  Your  hand,"  said  sir  Eldred,  ''  docs 
not  indicate  health.*' 
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"  I  shall  be  well  to-morrow/'  said  Selina. 

"  What  an  odd  mortal  that  Montgomery- 
is !"  said  Miss  Wilmot.  "  Really,  while 
you  were  ill,  any  indifferent  observer  would 
have  imagined  he  was  your  devoted  ad- 
mirer, and  yetj  this  very  morning,  he  left 
town  in  a  chaise  and  four,  accompanied  by 
a  female  friend." 

Selina  felt  all  the  misery  that  the  mali- 
cious Isabella  meant  she  should. 

"  Are  you  sure  he  had  a  lady  with  him?" 
said  lord  Berriton. 

"  He  had  a  woman,  my  lord,*'  said  Swi- 
vel. *'  I  will  not  vouch  for  her  rank — it 
might  be  his  handsome  housekeeper,  or  the 
fair  incogfiita  that  he  has  transported  from 
Barnes,  nobody  knows  whither.*' 

"  That  lady,  madam,"  said  Selina,  "  I 
will  vouch  for  being  as  much  above  cen- 
sure as  she  is  above  my  power  to  do  justice 
lo  her  worth." 

"  Very  possible,  my  dear  Miss  Asgill ; 
but  sir  Warren  Fagg,  who  attends  all  the 
people  of  rank  in  town,  and  who  was  con- 
stantly in  that  neighbourhood  all  the  time 
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sir  Edward  was  going  backward  and  for- 
ward with  a  little  shabby  apothecary  incog. 
could  not  make  out  who  she  was ;  and  he 
knows  every  body." 

"  I  recollect/*  said  Agnes,  "  that  sir 
Warren's  curiosity  was  excited  very  strongly 
in  regard  to  this  lady^  and  he  ordered  my 
faithful  Mills  to  rnake  out  who  she  was ;  but 
Mills  declined  the  office,  which  greatly  of- 
fended sir  Warren  and  his  deputy." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean.  Miss?"  said  Swi- 
vel, looking  furiously  at  Agnes. 

*'  Mr.  Chillman,  madam,''  said  Agnes. 

''  Really,  Miss  Melvin,  you  must  be  cau- 
tious how  you  speak  of  a  man  of  sir  War- 
ren's notoriety  ;  recollect  whose  sanction 
he  owns." 

"  I  recollect  exactly,  madam,"  said  Ag- 
nes, "  that  fortune  and  exalted  patronage 
have  raised  him  to  his  present  rank  ;  the 
former  continues  to  favour  him,  but  the 
latter  is  one  of  those  nominal  marks  of 
approbation  often  bestowed  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  friends,  and  without  a  personal 
knowledge  of  desert." 
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**  Excessively  odd!*'  said  Swivel,  who  yet 
seemed  to  shrink  from  farther  discussion. 

"  But,  my  dear  ladies/'  said  Berriton, 
'Meave  sir  Warren  to  Esculapius;  cannot 
you  ascertain  Montgomery's  companion  ? 
■ — You  know  not  my  anxiety  for  this  mat- 
ter being  cleared.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had 
sent  him  a  challenge  !'* 

"  A  challenge  !"  said  Selina.  "  My  lord, 
I  thought  you  parted  good  friends." 

''  So  we  did  then,  dear  sensitive  angel, 
but  this  morning,   not  an  hour  ago,  I  was 

refused  admittance  by  the  elegant  ~ , 

and  I  heard  her,  only  two  days  since,  speak 
in  raptures  of  Montgomery's  figure  and 
address.  By  Heavens  !  if  I  thought  he  were 
the  cause — but  it  cannot  be,"  and  catching 
a  glimpse  of  his  own  figure  in  the  pier 
glass,  he  adjusted^his  cravat,  and  his  voice 
died  into  the  softest  cadence  imaginable. 

"  How  much  a  frenzy  becomes  you  !" 
said  Isabella,  laughing.  "Now do,  my  lord, 
fall  in  a  passion  again." 

*'Do  not  advise  so  alarming  a  resource," 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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said  Mrs.  Arcot ;  '*  I  always  have  such  hor- 
rid reflections ;  for  my  great-wncZe,  the 
duke  of  — — ,  was  a  most  passionate  man. 
His  grace  used  to  say  to  my  uncle,  lord 
John^  that  it  was  an  hereditary  possession 
of  the  family;  and  if  lord  John  only  ven- 
tured an  opinion  on  the  subject,  his  grace 
would  storm  and  rave  till  almost  frantic; 
but,  to  be  sure,  my  t/wc/e  was  indifferent  to 
rank,  which  greatly  vexed  my  gve^t-aunty 
the  lady  Jemima  Cheveron.  Now  do  not 
talk  of  passions,  I  beseech  you  ! — Might  I 
ask  the  favour  of  your  morning  dress  as  a 
pattern  ?"  said  Mrs.  Arcot  to  Selina,  de- 
scending from  the  heraldry  of  noble  frenzy, 
to  the  minute  observation  of  a  very  simple 
undress. 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  said  Selina,  ^'  if 
you  desire  it.*' 

'*  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Asgill,"  said  Isa- 
bella, "  guess,  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air, 
and  all  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  whom  my  sister 
Harriet  has  selected  for  her  caro  sposaf'^ 

"  Colonel  Stratton,"  said  Selina. 
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"  MonDieu!  why,  had  j/ou  any  notion 
of  it?" 

"  I  certainly  have  long  remarked  the  co- 
lonePs  unaffected  attachment  to  your  sis- 
ter, and  rejoice  to  find  it  is  mutual." 

''  Rejoice  !*'  said  Isabella;  ''^how  can  you 
be  so  cruel  ?  Consider  what  a  connexion  ! 
Why,  he  is  known  to  all  the  beggars  in 
town,  stands  in  the  market-places  to  mark 
out  hungry  faces,  and  actually  is  a  very 
immoral  man  beside." 

"  Unless  your  last  observation  can  be 
substantiated,"  said  Selina,  ^^  I  see  only  ho- 
nour in  the  connexion." 

'^  The  virtues  of  the  young  lady  this  ami- 
able philanthropist  has  chosen,"  said  sir  El- 
dred,  "  leave  a  hope  to  his  admirers  that 
his  career  of  mercy  will  not  close,  but  go 
hand-in-hand  with  his  affections." 

*'  Not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained'of  the 
advantages  colonel  Stratton  will  derive  in 
the  society  of  the  gentlest  and  most  liberal 
of  girls,"  said  Agnes.  '*  I  speak  of  her  from 
experience.     As  a  daughter,  a  friend,  Har- 
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riet  Wilmot  must  ever  rank  high.  Nay, 
her  present  election  is  a  striking  proof  that 
she  is  of  a  superior  turn  of  mind." 

"  Undoubtedly,  if  eccentricity  bean  in- 
separable quality  of  a  great  mind,' said  Swi- 
vel, "  Harriet  Wilmot  is  a  great  woman." 

^^  She  wants  patronage,  don't  she.  Swi- 
vel ?"  said  Berriton,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff. 

"  I  must  admire  her  humility,  then,"  said 
Swivel ;  "  for  where  she  has  found  favour, 
the  distinction  is  little  flattering.  The 
meanest  pauper  that  ever  vended  her  tale 
in  all  the  garble  of  whining  imposition, 
could  catch  the  wax-like  heart  of  the  would- 
be  Howard  ;   therefore " 

''  Therefore,  madam,  is  his  heart  invalu- 
able," interrupted  sir  Eldred^  with  warmth. 
''  Colonel  Stratton  must  necessarily  be  a 
ludge  pf  human  nature;  if  he  has  served 
the  vicious,  it  is  because  he  considers  the 
mass  as  one  great  family,  and  lie  would  not 
shut  his  ear  to  a  brother  or  sister  in  need. 
That  his  penetration  leads  him  to  detect 
the  wilful  and  malevolent  babbler,  I  must 
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believe/'  and  he  glanced  slightly  over  the 
features  of  Swivel,  who  felt  the  reference 
to  her  former  visit  in  Grosvenor-square ; 
''  but  to  be  selected  from  the  frivolous  and 
devoted  fashionables  of  the  day,  is  at  once 
flattering  and  soothing  to  that  laudable 
vanitij  which  every  woman  of  delicacy  must 
possess." 

"  Very  well,  sir  Eldred,  very  well,"  said 
Swivel;  "  I  perceive  that  the  colonel's  sen- 
timental French  plate,  as  Sheridan  calls  it, 
can  find  currency  even  with  the  wise  and 
experienced." 

Sir  Eldred  smiled  at  the  compliment,  but 
made  no  reply. 

"  What  a  devilish  good  character  Mrs. 
Candour  is!"  said  Berriton.  "  I  think.  Swi- 
vel, you  could  enact  that  without  a  promp- 
ter.'* 

"  When  your  lordship  has  been  received 
as  the  finished  lacquey  in  the  same  piece, 
1  may,  perhaps,  venture  before  the  public," 
said  Swivel. 

*'  Egad^  Swivel,  you  have  long  been  the 
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public  talk/'  said  Berriton.  '^  It  is  true, 
you  retired  from  the  stage." 

"  You  are  too  civil,  sir ;  one  wouM 
think  you  were  a  pupil  of  Stratton%  from 
your  satire/'    . 

*'  Not  I^  upon  my  soul !  the  colonel 
never  does  more  than  quiz  my  verse,  and 
furnish  me  with  an  insatiate  desire  to  visit 
other  climes — a  pilgrim  to  the  Muses.'* 

*'  Where  is  lady  Mary  ?"  said  Miss  Wil- 
mot;  *'  I  hope  her  ladyship  is  well." 

Selina  accounted  for  her  absence. 

"  Rumour  says/'  said  Swivel,  '*"  that  her 
ladyship's  humanity  has  been  directed  to 
the  reforming  lady  Fitzowen's  domestic 
happiness.  I  should  be  sorry  your  amiable 
friend  had  undertaken  so  vague  an  at- 
tempt; I  could  have  assured  her  ladyship 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  awaken  her 
to  a  sense  of  right.  She  is  incorrigible ; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  be  mercy  now  to  let 
her  remain  as  she  is;  for  Fitzowen,  tired  out 
by  her  affectation,  has  sought  and  found 
consolation  from  home." 
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''  I  trust  not/'  said  our  heroine.  "  V^n- 
mour  is  an  incredible  asserter;  I  never 
heed  the  many-headed  monster." 

*' Sweet  girl  !"  said  Swivel ;  ''  happy  for 
you  that  you  do  not." 

Selina  turned  involuntarily  towards  the 
Tabulator. 

"  Yes,  even  you,  all-artless  as  you  are/' 
continued  Swivel,  in  a  low  voice,  which 
the  general  conversation  of  the  engaged 
parties  made  secure,  "  are  novi  the  talk  of 
the  town."    ' 

"  I,  madam  !" 

"  Ah,  Miss  Asgill,  when  will  your  supe- 
rior genius  lead  you  to  see  your  friends  as 
you  ought  ?  That  specious  syren.  Miss  Mel- 
vin,  has  woh  your  first  love,  and  Montgo- 
mery laughs  at  the  preference  with  which 
you  honour  him  ;  while  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Mayfield,  his  youthful  housekeeper,  is  the 
confidant  of  his  bos'om^  and  unites  in  ridi- 
culing a  distinction  that  half  the  men  of 
rank  in  London  are  sighing  to  obtain.  How 
many  have  petitioned  me  to  assure  you  of 
their  admiration,  their  despair  !" 
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Contemptible  as  was  the  communication 
of  the  insidious  hypocrite,  yet  had  it  some 
weight  with  Selina.     Agnes,  whose  guile- 
less nature  she  estimated  with  justice,  suf- 
fered no  diminution  in  her  esteem  ;  for  all 
the  circumstances  that  attended  that  good 
girl's  fate  had  found  ostensible  claims  on 
her  feelings.     Not  so  with  the  suspended 
feelings  of  love.     The  absence  of  Montgo- 
mery was  a  wounding  dereliction  from  the 
general  warmth  of  heart  that  had  ever  ac- 
companied his  actions.  Gratitude,  delicacy, 
and,  above  all,  love,  all-potent  love,  should 
have  brought  him  to  her  presence  that  day. 
What  then  but  some  powerful,  some  more 
than  usual  attraction,  could  have  made  him 
remiss,  after  her  unsophisticated  reply  to 
his  offered  heart  ?  and  Swivel,  whose  ma-^ 
lice  and  character  she  despised,  found  cre- 
dence with  the  heart-wounded  and  hum- 
bled Selina.     BerritonVlove-lock  was  torn 
from  her  bosom;  and  she,  who  would  a  few 
hours  before  have  spurned  the  idea  of  a 
blemish  in  the  fair  fame  of  him  in  whom 
her  every  wish  was  centered,  now  believed 
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Kim  partially  criminal.  That  he  had  ever 
named  her  irreverently,  was  a  thought  she 
could  not  admit ;  but  that  some  entangle- 
ment, some  female,  withheld  him  from 
confirming  the  vows  of  the  preceding 
evening,  was  a  truth  that  her  agitated  and 
humiliated  feelings  but  too  readily  accre- 
dited. Swivel  saw  her  triumph,  and  pour- 
ed the  poisonous  infusion  into  the  ears  of 
Selina,  with  all  the  facility  of  her  nature. . 

Mrs.  Arcot,  who,  excepting  her  imitative 
qualities  of  dress  and  style,  was  a  mere  au- 
tomaton, now  recollected  that  her  cousia 
lady  Ebony,  and  governor  Golconda,  were 
waiting  her  participation  in  an  eastern  Mr- 
carrali  newly  imported,  arose,  and  express- 
ed her  regret  at  quitting  the  elegant  Miss 
Asgill ;  repeated  her  admiration  of  her 
dishabille,  and  reminded  her  companions 
that  she  would  fraqk  them  in  her  carriage, 
if  they  could  tear  themselves  from  such 
society. 

Isabella  gladly  quitted  a  group  so  little 
suited  to  her  taste.  Swivel  whispered  our 
o3 
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heroine  the  regrets  she  felt  at  being  drawn 
away  by  such  an  insipid  creature  as  Mrs* 
Arcot;  pitied  her  to  find  that  the  elegance 
of  her  taste  had  subjected  her  to  the  inno- 
vations of  the  ridiculous  copyist;  adding^ 
she  was  afraid  her  wardrobe  would  be  so 
scattered  in  future,  as  to  make  the  unique 
costume  and  classical  correctness  of  her  dra- 
peries less  convenient  to  her  unassuming 
superiority. 

Selina  smiled  languidly,  but  replied  only 
by  a  silent  curtsey.  Could  she  have  heard 
the  veering  friend  ridicule,  in  the  next 
moment,  the  rustic  blushes  and  primitive 
manners  of  the  hoydenish  heiress,  as  she 
called  her,  her  mind  would  have  revolted 
from  the  most  remote  inquietude  that  a 
being  so  void  of  principle  could  have 
effected  ;  but  such  are  the  perplexities  that 
a  passion  founded  on  delicacy  inflicts — it 
shrinks  from  probable  good,  and  embraces 
the  most  improbable  evil. 

Before  the  dinner-hour,  the  morning 
loungers  had  left  our  heroine  and  Agnes  to 
the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  a  rational 
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hour.  High  as  Agnes  stood  in  her  confi- 
dence, yet  she  could  not  venture  to  speak 
on  the  subject  nearest  her  heart. 

Sir  Eldred,  when  they  met  at  dinner, 
failed  not  to  descant  on  the  personages  who 
had  intruded  on  their  time.  "  I  regret  to 
see,"  said  the  baronet,  ''  the  frivolousness 
of  character  that  marks  a  modern  fashion- 
able. That  youth  should  have  its  season 
of  gaiety,  is  a  disposition  of  Providence, 
that,  jby  elucidating  the  evanescent  and 
fleeting  pleasures  which  court  its  grasp, 
should  lead  the  attuned  and  corrected  feel- 
ings to  appreciate  the  mild  reign  of  reason 
and  matured  observation ;  but  that  folly 
and  vice  should  be  the  associate  qualities  of 
the  opening  mind,  that  it  should  be  deemed 
inseparable  to  blend  the  ideas  of  youth 
with  correct  moral  firmness,  is  a  melan- 
choly reflection  to  a  thinking  mind,  and 
evinces  the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  I 
would  apply  the  incomparable  lines  of 
lord  Lyttleton  on  his  wife,  which  admit  a 
reference  to  either  sex; 
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**  Though  meek,  magnanimous;  though  witty,  wis3|-. 
Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been  ; 
Yet  good,  as  she  the  world  had  never  seen." 

*'  the  rock   on   which  the  bark  of  youth^ 
splits  is  that  faithless  iahricj  false  shame — a 
bugbear  to  which  corruption  gives  the  in- 
toxicating name  of  fashion,  thus  blunting. 
her  shameless  system.    How  majiy  blush  to 
avow  a  moral  sense  of  right,  because  ciis- 
torn  has  termed  morality  formal,  puritani- 
cal,   primitive !    and   no    person   of  rank 
would  like  to  bear  either   of   these    old- 
fashioned  epithets;  yet  with  vih^t  sang froict 
they  take  up  the  character  of  Zi  dasher,  a 
quiz,  a  pedesiriaiij  a  boxer,  because  fashion 
has   distinguished  the    degrading    assump- 
tions !     Learning,  the  path  of  fame,  seems 
a  road  untrodden.     If  the  productions  of 
triflers  in  the  literary  annals  are  received, 
where  is  the  wonder  there  are  no   compe- 
titors for  fame  }     Addison,  Steele,  Pope, 
Johnson,  Burke,  whereare  your  compeers? 
Ye  lashed,  with  virtuous  satire,  the  follies 
of  the  age,  putting  men  out  of  love  with 
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vke.     Your  language  was  a  classic  stream, 
over   which    the    unsated  eye,    delighted, 
roved,    deriving    pleasure    and    extended 
thought  at  every  page  !   My  dear  children," 
said  sir  Eldred,  ''  while  I  am  leading  you 
to  regret  the  manners  of  the  young,  should 
I  not  ask  your  forbearance  for  the  tedious- 
ness  of  ^^e  ?  It  has  been  remarked  that  asfc 
loves  to  dwell  upon  the  days  that  are  gone^ 
that  it  gilds  the  past,  and  recedes  from  the 
spring  in  view.    With  the  gloomy,  dissatis- 
fied man,  this  may  be  just ;  but  he  who,  in 
his  own  circle,  blends  the  contemplation 
of  all  that  is  rational  and  praiseworthy,  can 
be  accused  of  no  motive  in  his  strictures, 
save  the  Christian-like  hope  of  seeing  com- 
mon sense  reinstated." 

To  the  conversation  of  sir  Eldred  Selina 
was  ever  affectionately  attentive,  yet  to 
arrange  her  ideas  at  this  juncture  seemed 
impossible.  Agnes  supplied  her  place,  by 
the  most  respectful  deference  to  the  judi- 
cious reformer. 

Lady  Mary  did  not  return  till  the  even- 
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ing  was  far  advanced.  Her  observation  on 
the  hectic  cheek  of  Selina  not  tending  to 
make  her  happy,  our  heroine,  obedient  to 
the  solicitude  of  her  beloved  friend,  sought 
the  retirement  of  her  chamber.  Agnes 
pressed  the  feverish  hand  of  Selina  with 
sisterly  affection,  as  she  asked  to  watch  her 
pillow.  Lady  Mary  claimed  that  privilege 
herself;  but  Selina  refused  to  take  repose 
on  such  terms,  and  her  ladyship,  with  dif- 
ficulty, was  persuaded  to  forego  her  at- 
tendance. 

Selina  had  reflected  upon  the  mischiefs 
which  Miss  Wilmot  and  Swivel  seemed  to 
delight  in  promulgating,  and  though  their 
censure  was  praise,  yet  did  a  sensation  new 
to  her  bosom  give  some  colour  to  the  shade 
cast  on  Montgomery.  Severely  did  she 
regret  the  unequivocal  suffrage  she  had 
given  to  his  suit.  "  Why  am  I  thus  pain- 
fully convinced  that  candour  may,  by  an 
injudicious  preference,  a  mistaken  confi- 
dence, recoil  upon  its  possessor  with  such 
heartfelt  anguish.^'*    said   Selina.      ''  Oh, 
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Montgomery  !  could  I  have  believed  that, 
assured  of  Selina's  affections,  you  would 
thus  have  wounded  her  delicacy  !" 

How  far  her  ruminations  would  have  led 
her,  is  uncertain ;  it  was  happy  for  the 
heart-stricken  Selina,  that  at  that  moment 
a  light  footstep,  and  a  taper  gliding  across 
her  apartment,  diverted  her  thoughts  from 
their  present  melancholy.  "  Susan,  is  it 
you  ?"  asked  Selina. 

*'  Dear  heart !  have  I  waked  you  ?''  said 
Susan. 

'' 1  have  not  slept,"  said  Selina;  ''  is 
any  thing  the  matter  ?" 

'''No,  Miss;  only  my  lady  bid  me  look 
in,  and  see  if  you  were  asleep,  before  I 
went  to  bed/' 

*'  Do  not  tell  my  cousin  that  I  cannot 
rest,*'  said  our  heroine;  *^  but  pray  go^ 
Susan;  it  is  late." 

"  As  for  that.  Miss,  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  let  me  sit  by  you  all  night. 
Hang  these  masquerades  !  I  say.  Why,  I 
declare  to  goodness,  your  face  is  like  scar- 
let, and  your  hand — dear  heart !  it  is  quite 
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like  R  fnrnis.  And  there  was  sir  Edward 
Montgomery  loo,  this  morning — he,  why, 
he  was  as  white  as  my  apron.  Hang  these 
masquerades  !  I  say  ;  I  should  not  wonder 
if  you  were  both  to  have  a  contiguous 
fever  1" 

"  Who  told  you  sir  Edward  was  ill  ?"  said 
Selina,  with  haste. 

"  Nolx)dy  told  me/*  said  Susan,  *' I  took 
my  own  opinion  upon  it.  But  I  forgot, 
I  promised  not  to  say  he  had  called.  So 
good-night.  Miss,'*  and  she  was  quitting 
the  room,  when  Selina  exclaimed — "  Stay, 
Susan,  I  want  you.  (Susan  returned.) 
When  did  sir  Edward  call  ?" 

*'  Why,  Miss,  in  about  an  hour  after  you 
came  home  this  morning.  Fanny  had  just 
gone  to  bed,  and  I  was  laughing  at  some 
of  the  odd  masks  that  went  to  the  next 
house— for  it  was  broad  day,  you  know, 
Miss — when  who  should  I  see  but  sir  Ed- 
ward Montgomery,  in  a  great  wrapping 
coat,  and  he  beckoned  me  to  go  down 
stairs.  So  I  thought  there  could  be  no 
harm,  as  I  never  heard  he  was  an  unmodest 
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man;  so  T  went — and  so  says  he,  '  Where 
is  your  angelica  mistress  ?'  '  Why/  says  I, 
'  sir,  I  hope  she  has  been  asleep  these  six 
hours/  '  Six  hours!'  says  he;  '  it  is  not 
an  hour  since  I  saw  her.'  '  Lauk,  sir/  says 
I,  '  you  mean  Miss  Asgill !'  and  you  can't 
think  how  glad  I  was,  Miss^  to  hear  that  you 
had  for  certain  picked  up  another  sweet- 
heart ;  for  its  no  vantage  for  a  woman  to 
break  with  her  first  love.  People  will 
talk,  and  every  body  don't  like  to  take 
another  man's  leavings;  though  I  sincerely 
hope  7/011  gaved  parson  Cecil  up,  and  did 
not  let  that  make-believe  lady,  the  gover- 
ness, snap  him  from  you." 

*'  Susan,"  said  Selina,  whose  curiosity 
conquered  her  resentment,  *'  how  ill  you 
judge  in  speaking  of  MissMelvin,  who  is  the 
most  amiable  of  girls  !   But,  pray  go  on/' 

"  I  do  mean  Miss  Asgill,*  said  sir  Edward. 
' '  What  shall  I  do  ?'  says  he,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  forehead  ;  '  she  will  think  me  ungrate- 
ful. Could  you  get  me  pen  and  ink?'  said 
he.  '  No,  no — that  will  not  do.  Yes,  I 
will  write  to  sir  Eldred.'     I  had  just  led 
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him  into  the  cedar  parlour.  Miss,  when  Mrv 
Wilson  corned  in  such  a  fluster,  and  told  sir 
Edward  the  chaise  waited,  and  her  ladyship 
entreated  he  would  not  lose  a  moment. 
*  Dear  girl/  said  sir  Edward,  throwing  the 
pen  on  one  side,  *  for  this  once,  friendship 
must  take  place  of  love :  do  not  name  my 
having  been  here/  said  he ;  'a  few  days 
will,  I  hope,  bring  me  back/  ar^d  he  put 
his  purse  into  my  hands.  Miss,  and  said  he 
was  ashamed  to  keep  me  so  long  shivering 
in  the  air  ;  for  the  morning  was  cool,  I  can 
assure  you.  Howsomdever,  my  mind  mis- 
gived  me  about  the  lady  and  the  chaise,  so 
I  axed  Mr.  Wilson  just  to  spare  me  a  mo- 
ment's conversion,  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  al- 
ways particularly  civil  to  me;  so,  says  T, 
'  for  the  love  of  goodness,  tell  me  if  any 
black  work  is  going  on.  Who  is  the  lady 
your  master  is  going  off  with  ?'  '  My  mas- 
ter going  off  with  a  lady  !'  says  he;  '  1  am 
sorry,  Mrs.  Susan,  you  do  not  know  W5  bet- 
ter. My  master  would  lay  down  his  life  to 
save  a  woman  ;  my  master  is  a  man  of  cou- 
rage— he  would  fight  a  lion,  but  shelter  a 
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lami) ;  to  oppress  the  weak,  Mrs.  Siisaii;,  is 
not  our  way,'  and  he  looked  so  handsome,^ 
ma'am,  while  he  said  so,  that  I  could  not 
help  crying,  as  I  leaned  upon  the  rails  and 
watched  the  chaise  and  four  turning  round 
Upper  Brook-street." 

''No  wonder,  Susan, "said  Selina;  ''there 
Was  a  great  deal  of  morality  in  such  senti- 
ments;  he  must  be  a  good  young  man. 
Then  you  saw  the  chaise,  Susan  }'^ 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  it  stood  within  a  few 
yards  of  our  house.  Wilson  was  going  to 
order  it  to  the  door,  but  sir  Edward  said 
the  noise  might  disturb  my  missis;  you 
know  he  takes  t/ou  for  my  7nissis/'  said  Su- 
san, looking  archly  at  Selina,  whose  speak^ 
ing  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  in* 
telligencer. 

"  But  you  had  undeceived  sir  Edward,'' 
said  Selina,  with  a  smile,  "  so  we  wont  trou- 
ble ourselves  whom  he  was  afraid  to  dis- 
turb." 

"  Aye,  but  all  his  fears  about  noise  was 
forgot  in  about  five  minutes  after,  for  back 
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comes  the  chaise  ;  I  had  just  put  my  night- 
cap on,  and  was  going  to  take  a  short  nap, 
when  a  gentle   ring  at  the  servants'  bell 
made  me  start.     I  peeped  up  the  area,  and 
who  shoLild  I  see  but  sir  Edward  !   '  In  the 
name  of  fortune/  says  I,  '  what  has  brought 
you  back  again  ?'  but  he  beckoned  me  to 
go  up  stairs.     So  I  did,  and  then  he  said 
he  had  dropped  a  very  valuable  treasure, 
and  begged  I  would  take  him   to  the  par- 
lour he  had  been  in.     I  did  so.     I  looked 
about,  expecting  to  see  some  fine  diamond 
case,  or  picture,  or  locket;  but  he  seized  a 
bit  of  paper  off  the  floor,  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  declaring  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
scribe his  happiness  in  finding  it.   So  then, 
when  he  got  into  the  chaise,  he  ordered  the 
postboys  to   go  to  Grey's,  in  Bond-street, 
as  it  would  make  but  a  few  minutes  differ- 
ence in    the   journey,  '  and    it    shall  be 
shrined,' says  he.   So  I  suppose,"  continued 
Susan,   "  it  was  some  rough  diamond  he  i^ 
going  to  have  polished  and  shined  up." 
Very  likely,"  said  Selina,  whose  soothed 
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and  flattered  feelings  seemed  insensibly  to 
assuage  the  irritation  that  suspense  had  been 
gradually  effecting  on  her  frame.  '^  Indeed, 
Susan,  you  have  been  transgressing  or- 
ders/' said  Selina  ;  ''  you  had  better  go, 
my  good  girl ;  you  must  want  rest.'* 

''  Indeed  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  wronjr," 
said  Susan  ;  ''  for  sir  Edward  bid  me  say  no- 
thing about  his  coming;  yet,  somehow,  I 
thought  you  would  not  dislike  to  hear  that 
a  fine  handsome  young  l)arrowknight  was 
in  love  with  you  ,*  for  we  all  like  to  find 
oursehe^  objects  with  the  other  sec/." 

Selina  felt  forcibly  that  her  own  conde- 
scension in  using  the  pronoun  u"6  had 
caused  the  familiarity  of  the  loquacious  Su- 
san to  exceed  even  her  usual  boldness.  She 
smiled  at  the  foible  of  her  attendant,  and 
repeating  her  fears  of  keeping  her  later, 
dismissed  the  talkative  Susan,  who  yet 
found  time  to  say,  "  that  she  was  exceed- 
ingly sorry  Mr.  Wilson  had  seen  her  in  her 
nightcap,  though  she  had  often  been  told 
shie  became  it  very  much.'* 
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Selina  replied  not;  but^  more  composed 
than  if  sir  Warren  himself  had  administered 
an  opiate,  she  sank  into  a  slumber,  the 
effect  of  tranquillized  nerves.  Montgo- 
mery was  gone;  it  was  on  some  virtuous 
errand.  Isabella,  Swivel,  your  malice  was 
shaftless.  Berriton,  the  insipid  Berriton, 
and  the  giddy  Susan,  your  united  narration 
formed  a  probable  hope  for  love  to  repose 
on ;  and,  on  its  tender  record,  sleep  visited 
her  pillow,  embalming  her  regrets  with  its 
airy  visions,  at  once  the  offspring  of  fancy 
and  the  meed  of  health. 

If  there  be  any  who  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  our  heroine  in  thus  communicating 
with  her  servant,  we  shrink  not  from  her 
censure,  for  she  never  loved.  We  offer 
not  to  draw  a  perfect  being,  but  a  natural 
woman.  Alas  I  and  do  we  live  in  days  when 
such  things  are  not  ?  Must  we  believe  that 
the  dispensation  which  external  appearance 
has  adopted  has  enveloped  the  heart,  and 
left  the  person  only  visible  ?  We  hope  not. 
Virtue,  that  efficient  coat  of  mail,  is  able  to 
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repel  the  attacks  of  vice,  though  fashion- 
able, and  make  the  heart's  transparency  an 
heavenly  contemplation. 
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